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Though  7  of  10  Chicagoans  read  a  news¬ 
paper  every  weekday.. .you  now  miss  from 
59.5%  to  79.7%— over  1,376,000  — of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  men  with  any  single  Chicago  daily 
newspaper.  The  source?  "Chicago  NOW,”  a 
revealing  new  market  study  made  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  A.  R.  F.  If  you  don’t  already 
have  a  copy,  ask  your  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  representative  today. 
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UlOOD 

REELS,  TENSIONS  &  AUTOPASTERS 

are  specially  designed 
to  increase  production 

Many  of  the  largest  printing  plants  in  the  world  use  WOOD  reelroom  equip¬ 
ments.  Attached  to  high-speed  newspaper,  rotogravure  and  lithographic 
presses,  they  provide  simplified  handling  and  automatic  press  feeding  of 
heavy  paper  rolls.  We  list  a  few  of  the  many  leading  newspapers,  publishers 
and  commercial  printers  for  whom  WOOD  furnishes  these  highly-efficient 
Reels,  Tensions  and  Autopasters. 


rUBLISHINC  HOUSES 

Chicago  Rotoprint  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

Cuneo  Press  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

Alco  Gravure,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
General  Foods  Corp.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
General  Foods  Corp.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Kable  Printing  Co.,  Mount  Morris,  III. 

McCall  Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Mercury  Lithographing  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Oxford  Paper  Co.,  Rumford,  Maine 


Pioneer  Publishing  Co.,  Oak  Park,  III. 

Rodgers  &  McDonald  Publishers,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Rand  McNally  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Safran  Printing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Standard  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Time  Incorporated,  Springdale,  Conn. 

Western  Printing  Co.,  Racine,  Wise. 
NEWSPAPERS 

Axel  Springer  &  Sohn,  Hamburg,  Germany 
Courant,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Detroit  News,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


France-soir,  Paris,  France 
Herald-Traveler,  Boston,  Mass. 
Inquirer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Journal,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Newsday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Daily  News,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Times,  N.  Y. 

Post  Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Star  News,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sun  Times,  Chicago,  III. 
Telegram-Gaxette,  Worcester,  Mass. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
Executive  &  Sales  Office: 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


WOOD  fully  automatic  Reels, 
Tensions  &  Autopasters 
handle  newsprint  or  coated 
stock  paper  rolls  of  any 
diameter  or  width.  Tensions 
are  pneumatically  controlled 
by  stationary  or  running 
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MARCH 

19— Wisconsin  AP  Sports  Writers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Madison. 

19- 20 — Advertising  &ecutivet  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newsr;ipers,  Pici. 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

20- 25— Short  Course  in  Crime  News  Reporting,  Northwester,  University, 
Chicago  campus. 

20-31 — American  Press  Institute.  Investigative  and  Public  Service  Reportlnq, 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

23-25 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Penn-Sheratoe 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23- 25 — National  and  Local  Advertising  Managers  Workshop,  Abraham 
Lincoln  Hotel,  Springfield,  III. 

24- 25 — United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Muhlebnch  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

25- 27 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Muhlebach  Hotel,  Kao- 
sas  City,  Mo. 

APRIL 

6-8 — Iowa  Press  Association,  Des  Moines. 

6-8 — North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Fargo. 

6-8 — South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Aberdeen. 

8— Classified  Advertising  Conference,  Kellogg  Center,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing. 

8-9 — Kansas  AP  Wire  Editors  Association,  Lassen  Hotel,  Wichita. 

8- 9 — Illinois  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Abraham 

Lincoln,  Springfield,  III. 

9- 11 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Lowry, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

9-11— Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Washington. 

9-11 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  Reading,  Pa. 

9- 15— Newspaper  Comics  Week. 

10- 12 — By-Line  Club.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

10-21 — City  Editors  Seminar.  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

13- 15— Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln. 

14—  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Leopard 
Cafe,  San  Francisco. 

14-15 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

14- 15 — Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association.  Holiday  Inn  South,  Das 
Moines. 

15- 16 — Missouri  AP  Wire  Editors  Association,  Mickey  Mantle  Holiday  Inn, 
Joplin. 

16- 18— Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Pick-Ohio  Hotel,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio. 

16-19 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Grossinger's. 

19 — ASNE  Science  Seminar,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

19 —  Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

20- 21 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 

20-22— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Va. 

20-22 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel 
Washington. 

23- 25 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Western 
Regional  Conference,  Benson  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

24—  Associated  Press  annual  membership  meeting  and  luncheon.  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

24-27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  75th  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

24-28 — Communications  Week  program.  University  of  Rorida,  Gainesville. 
Ha. 

26— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Monticello  Hotel, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

30-May  6— University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  Week,  Columbia. 
MAY 

1- 12 — American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 

tives  seminar  (on  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Columbie 
University,  New  York. 

2- 3 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Des  Moines. 

4- 6— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  52na 

convention,  Portland,  Ore. 

5- 6— Illinois  Press  Association.  Hotel  Jefferson.  Peoria.  III. 

I  6 — Minnesota  AP,  Minneapolis. 

]  6-7 — Louisiana-Mississippi  AP,  Vicksburg. 

I  8 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 


The  St,  Petersburg  Times  recently 
increased  both  home  delivery  and 
newsstand  rates.  That  is  apt  to 
mean  a  tense  moment.  Happily, 
there  was  scarcely  a  circulation 
ripple!  Why? 


Well,  The  Times  pursues  a  vig¬ 
orous  editorial  concept,  makes 
lavish  use  of  editorial  color,  and 
supplies  coverage  of  the  four 
great  news  services  of  AP,  UPI, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
New  York  Times. 


No  wonder  readers,  regardless  of 
the  increase,  indicated  value  re¬ 
ceived! 


108,204  daily, 
110,120  Sunday 


Write  -  phone  -  wire  or  better 
still  visit  us  for  detailed  mar¬ 
ket  data. 
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The  strong  bond  existing  between  the  people  of 
Greater  Philadelphia  and  The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin  is  based  on  confidence  in  this  newspaper. 

Actually,  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia— in  char¬ 
acter,  tone,  expression  and  spirit.  The  pride  which 
Philadelphians  take  in  their  favorite  newspaper  is 
a  pride  in  that  which  is  part  of  them. 


You  buy  more  than  “space"  when  you  buy  The 
Bulletin.  You  gain  a  warm  welcome  into  the  homes 
of  the  growing  seven  billion  dollar  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  market.  You  enjoy  a  unique  acceptance  in 
the  pages  of  this  newspaper  because  . . . 

You  buy  belief  when  you  buy  The  Bulletin! 


THE  PHIIADEIPHIA  BUILETIH 


A  member  of  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 


Advertising  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Florida  Resort  Office:  The  Leonard  Company,  Miami  Beach. 


Ill  PHILADELPHIA  HEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIH 


rwin  A  Column 


The  Houston  Post  won  the  poetry  war! 

Both  the  war  and  the  peace  were  covered  in  detail  by  the 
200,000-plus  circulation  paper  and  the  coverage  drew  more  mail 
than  any  other  cityside  feature  in  its  history. 

The  war  started  over  the  merits  of  the  syndicated  verse  column 
called  “Portraits,”  written  by  John  C.  Metcalfe. 

A  group  of  Houston  women,  distainful  of  the  Metcalfe  verses, 
formed  a  league  called  “The  Coalition  for  the  Closing  of  Portraits 
on  Sunday.”  And  they  fired  the  first  shots  of  the  conflict  with  a 
barrage  of  letters  to  the  editor. 

The  editors  published  a  few  of  the  letters. 

And  Metcalfe  defenders  by  the  hundreds  responded  with  volleys 
of  verse  in  the  poet’s  behalf. 

Fresh  volunteers  with  something  in  common  with  the  Coalition 

—  a  loathing  of  the  Metcalfian  poems  —  flew  into  the  light  with 
rhjTnes  of  ridicule. 

W.  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  managing  editor,  broke  an  old  rule  banning 
publication  in  the  Post  of  amateur  poetry.  To  settle  the  contro¬ 
versy,  he  offered  to  print  —  side  by  side  with  the  Metcalfe  verse 

—  the  poems  of  anti-Metcalfe  writers  for  20  days. 

The  mail  poured  in. 

School  children  organized  to  pass  out  mimeographed  ballots. 
Teachers  lectured  opinions  pro  and  con  in  their  classrooms.  Rice 
University  students  circulated  chain  letters.  And  the  public  at 
large  wrote  letters  tragic  and  comic. 

By  the  end  of  the  20-day  duel  of  doggerel,  the  mail  count  closed 
toward  2,000.  By  actual  count,  the  anti-Metcalfe  Coalition  won  the 
balloting  by  about  100  votes.  However,  this  was  because  the  Coali¬ 
tion  of  college  teachers  and  students  circulated  anti-Metcalfe 
rosters  and  collected  their  signatures  in  batch  of  50  to  100. 

The  Metcalfe  defenders  wrote  individual  letters,  for  the  most 
part,  and  the  letters  were  frequently  long,  frequently  plaintive  and 
frequently  fervent. 

I  John  C.  Metcalfe  originated  the  column  in  19S6  in  Chicago. 

;  His  brother,  James  Metcalfe,  wrote  the  column  from  1937  until 
I  1960,  Then  John  C.  resumed  the  writings  after  his  brother’s  death 
in  March  I960. 

One  Metcalfe  was  the  same  as  another  to  the  majority  of  letter- 
I  writers,  evidently,  because  fewer  than  half  a  dozen  gave  any  sigi 
I  they  knew  about  the  death  of  James.  And  those  all  praised  Jota 
C.’s  writings. 

I  For  about  a  month  Houstonians  talked  about  the  Post’s  poetry 
'  war. 

The  Post  negotiated  a  truce  by  bringing  Mr.  Metcalfe  from  hb 
home  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  to  Houston  for  a  round  of  personal 
appearances.  And  that  ended  it. 

Mr.  Hobby  said,  “We  talked  about  something  personal,  some¬ 
thing  that  had  mattered  to  them  over  the  years,  and  we  hit  a 
nerve.” 


Everywhere, 

men  whose  advertising  influence 
is  recognized  by  all, 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WAIl  STREET  JOURNAL 


puhlishtd  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.C 
CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

CHICAGO 
UEVELAND 
DALLAS 
SAN  FRANOSCO 


ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


WHAT  I  REALLY  MEAN 

If  you  let  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  of  the  West  Virginia  Leg¬ 
islature  tell  it  —  Herb  Little 
of  Associated  Press  and  the 
delegates  “over  the  years  have 
furnished  each  other  many  oc¬ 
casions  of  humor,  relaxation  and 
laughter.” 

In  a  tongue-in-cheek  resolu¬ 
tion  the  delegates  praised  Lit¬ 
tle’s  many  “journalistic  master¬ 
pieces”  and  more  particularly 
his  “Handy-Dandy  Legislative 
Translator,”  an  incipient  man¬ 
ual  which  explains  what  a  dele¬ 
gate  really  means  when  he  ut¬ 
ters  such  phrases  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  as: 

“My  colleagues  know  I  have 
always  stood  four-square  behind 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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HE  MEANS 
LJHAT  BUM' 


plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 


MY  ESTEEMfDj 
COLLEAGUE  / 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 
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He  thought  of  the  WHOLE 
Syracuse  Market  » t  t  *  # 

—  bought  if! 

A  market  as  big  as  the  S>Tacusc  Nfarkct  is  usually  bard  to  cover.  When  you  want  to  sell 
one-third  the  area  of  a  state  like  New  York,  co\  eriug  15  counties,  it  usually  means  numbers  of 
media  and  costly  overlaid. 

Different  here!  The  Syracuse  Market — uM  of  it — can  be  bought  easily  and  effectively. 

True,  there’s  only  one  efficient  way  to  get  it  all — the  Syracuse  Ncicspapcrs.  This  power¬ 
house  of  inlluence  delivers  10()'e  of  Syracuse  City  aud  rich  Onondaga  County.  Add  to  that  90X 
coverage  of  the  three-county  Syracuse  Metropolitan  Area*  and  up  to  76%  coverage  of  the  12 
surrounding  counties  and  you  get  the  whole  Syracuse  Market. 

No  other  combination  of  media  delivers  comparable  coverage  at  coni' 
parable  cost. 

Do  your  sales  job  the  best  way  .  .  .  permit  Moloney,  began  &  Scbinitt 
to  detail  how  your  selling  job  can  he  simplified  and  made  fully  c^fecti^■o. 

Your  advertising,  too,  can  buy  the  WHOLE  Syracuse  Market. 

%  ONONDAGA.  OSWEGO  AND  MADISON  COUNTIES  —  U.S.  DEPT.  BUDGET  STANDARD  DEFINITION 


HERALD-JOURNAL  Evening  •  HERALD-AMERICAN  Sunday  •  THE  POST-STANDARD  Morning  &  Sunday 

Full  Color  Available  Daily  ir  Sunday  •  Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  230,814  Sunday  Heral  d-American  202,467  Sunday  Post-Standard  102,966 


editorial 


Roundtable  Cancelled 

^Cancellation  of  a  rournitalile  news  conference  at  Manchester,  N.  H., 
in  which  New  England  newspajjer  editors  and  members  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Association  were  to  participate  was  a  regrettalile  decision 
providing  fodder  for  the  (^omimmist  anti-American  propaganda 
machine. 

Reason  for  the  cancellation  was  that  the  25  participants  from  FPA 
\^an  association  of  corresjxjndents  in  this  countiT  rejtresenting  media 
abroad)  included  four  from  Communist  countries  and  the  Soviet  news 
agency,  Tass.  This  provoked  a  controversy  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Council  on  World  Affairs,  sponsor  of  die  event,  and  resignation  of 
some  officers  who  declared  they  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  Com¬ 
munist  newsmen.  The  Councirs  name  must  be  a  misnomer. 

The  result  could  have  been  anticipated.  .\  Tass  corres|X)ndent  who 
was  to  have  participated  filed  a  stor>'  saying:  “What  the  New  Hamj> 
shire  authorities  have  patently  demonstrated  is  .American  democracy 
in  acdon.”  Of  course,  that  is  not  true  but  the  damage  has  lieen  done 
and  some  people  around  the  world  might  believe  it. 

We  suggest  that  the  responsible  editors  of  New  Hampshire  news¬ 
papers  reinvite  the  FP.\  to  participate  in  a  roundtable  which  they 
will  organize.  It  might  help  to  correct  the  misunderstanding  and 
soodie  the  feelings  of  the  21  FPA  members  who  represent  media  in 
non-Communist  countries  and  who  have  lieen  friendly  to  the  U.S., 
at  least  up  until  now. 


Sold  to  %ife^ 

SHORTLY  after  our  last  editorial  inquiry  (Feb.  25),  about  what  had 
hap|>ened  to  the  two  RB-17  pilots  they  were  made  available  for  a 
press  interview.  It  was  about  time  as  they  had  been  kept  under  wraps 
by  offic  iai  orders  for  six  weeks.  No  one  has  ever  explained  why  except 
for  the  lame  excuse  of  national  security.  Surely,  Soviet  officials  knew 
all  there  cvas  to  know  about  these  men  and  their  flight.  Why  shouldn’t 
the  American  people  have  the  same  information? 

Then,  in  tlieir  interview,  there  were  questions  the  pilots  declined 
to  answer  on  the  same  ground  of  security.  One  of  these  was  the 
exact  location  of  the  plane  when  it  was  shot  down.  Are  we  to  assume 
that  the  Russians  don’t  know  exactly  where  the  plane  was  at  the 
time?  Then,  what  is  there  about  it  that  we  shouldn’t  know? 

To  top  off  the  incident  we  read  that  the  pilots  have  sold  their 
stories  to  Li/e  magazine.  These  men  were  in  the  employ  of  the  U.S. 
government,  were  members  of  the  anned  services  of  this  country,  were 
being  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  counti^  when  they  were  shot  clown 
by  the  Russians.  They  have  been  a  cause  of  national  concern  ever 
since.  Their  stories  in  their  entirety  belong  to  all  the  jjeople  of  this 
country  liefore  they  are  sold  for  the  exclusive  use  of  any  one  publication. 


The  Silent  Treatment 

V|^ iTH  all  clue  respect  to  our  newspa|>er  colleagues  in  Mexico  City 
^  we  l>elieve  that  their  decision  to  give  the  silent  treatment  in  their 
columns  to  the  pro-Castro  meeting  there  last  week  was  a  mistake. 
Promoted  by  Mexico’s  ex-president  Cardenas,  the  conclave  was  not 
a  large  one  but  included  the  wife  of  Raul  Castro  and  other  Com¬ 
munists  and  pro-Communists  from  Latin-.\merica.  The  meeting  was 
ignored  by  the  newspajjers  of  Mexico  City  excejJt  for  an  occasional 
stick  of  tyjx;. 

We  do  not  question  the  right  of  tliese  papers  to  treat  the  news  in 
any  way  they  see  fit.  But  it  seems  to  us  there  was  more  to  be  gained 
by  exfiosing  what  the  Castro  group  was  up  to  than  trying  to  suppress 
it.  It  would  be  only  natural  if  some  readers,  {ierhaps  many,  noting 
the  lack  of  news  on  this  occasion  might  ask  themselves  if  the  news¬ 
papers  are  also  keeping  other  things  from  them.  Such  suspicion,  even 
though  unwarranted,  can  be  damaging. 


Dtt  ye  not  know  that  the  saints  shall 
judge  the  world?  and  if  the  world  shall 
he  judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to 
judge  the  smallest  matters?'^  I.  C.orin- 
thians,  VI;  2. 
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WASHINGTON 
News  Frontier 


By  Pat  Munroe 
Gordon  White 
Warren  Zimmerman 
Gerry  van  der  Heuvel 


Rep.  Dante  Fascell  (D.  Fla.),  lowed  in  each  instance  by  a 
■subcommittee  member;  Jacob  question  and  answer  period. 
Scher,  specialist  on  law  of  the  W.  D.  Blair  Jr.,  former  .Vetes- 
press  who  is  on  the  faculty  of  week  Paris  correspondent  and 
Northwestern  University  Law  now  Acting  Deputy  Director, 
School  and  is  counsel  of  the  sub-  Office  of  Special  Projects,  says 
committee;  Sam  Archibald,  Sub-  they  hope  to  “chew  over”  for- 
committee  .staff  director;  Jack  eign  policy  in  a  “long  term  way” 
Howard,  Archibald’s  assistant;  rather  than  a  “spot  news”  way. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  An  earlier  conference  has  been 
Arthur  Sylvester;  Assistant  scheduled  for  radio  and  televi- 
Secretary  of  State  Roger  Tub-  sion  writers,  directors  and  com- 
by;  George  Reedy,  top  aide  of  mentators. 

Vice  President  Johnson;  J.  Rus- 
.sell  Wiggins,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  author  of 
“Freedom  or  Secrecy;”  Herbert 
Brucker,  Hartford  Courant,  edi¬ 
tor,  author  of  “Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation;”  Eugene  S.  Pulliam, 

Indianapolis  News,  head  of 
ASNE’s  F-o-I  Committee; 

James  Pope,  Lonisrille  Courier- 
Journal,  former  ASNE  presi¬ 
dent;  Pat  Munroe,  E&P;  Bill 
McGaffin,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
and  Ev  Clark,  Aviation  Week 
(McGraw-Hill). 


Fol  CDMPLAINT.S  FILED 

The  Moss  (Jovemment  Infor¬ 
mation  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  has  sent  to  White  House 
Press  Se<  retary  Pierre  Salinger 
a  list  of  some  25  “old”  freedom 
of  information  complaints 
against  the  Eisenhower  Admin¬ 
istration  and  a  half-dozen  or  so 
“new”  ones  arising  since  Jan. 


COMPOSER  —  Pierre  Salinger, 
While  House  press  secretary,  plays 
a  piano  piece  he  wrote  when  he 
was  15,  after  speaking  to  fund 
raisers  for  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


The  3(»-odd  instances  are  still 
"unresolved”  in  favor  of  news 
media  and  the  public.  Mr.  Sal¬ 
inger  pk-dged  that  he’d  “work 
on  the  list”  and  “report  back” 
to  the  Moss  committee  within 
three  months. 

The  list  was  an  outgrowth  of 
a  luncheon  March  10  attended 
by  Rep.  John  Moss  (D.,  Calif.) 
and  other  persons  interested  in 
F-o-I.  The  sessions,  which  lasted 
more  than  three  hours,  covered 
the  whole  gamut  of  government 
secrecy.  One  newsman  who  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  described  it 
as  “the  most  encouraging  such 
affair  in  years  —  if  not  ever.” 

Those  present  urged  Mr.  Sal¬ 
inger  to  have  the  President  ap¬ 
point  an  “independent”  person 
on  the  White  House  staff  who 
would  review  attempts  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  to  ov'er-classify 
news.  Under  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  this  role  was  assumed  for 
a  time  by  Jim  Hagerty  and  then 
by  the  President’s  Counsel,  peo¬ 
ple  who  already  were  overbur¬ 
dened  with  other  duties. 

Others  at  the  luncheon  were: 


nLTER  KING 

The  Senate’s  top  wit,  Ken 
Keating  (R.,  N.  Y.)  has  come 
up  with  this  description  of  Press 
Secretary  Pierre  Salinger:  The 
Thinking  Man’s  Filter.  He  ac¬ 
cuses  Salinger  of  “screening” 
the  views  of  federal  aides. 


PUBLUaXY  RACX: 
Kenneth  Scheibel  recently 
.sent  out  the  following  to  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers: 

“Critics  might  accuse  New 
POLKW  BRIEFING  York’s  energetic  Senators  of 

many  things,  but  they  can  never 
The  new  s-conscious  New  accuse  them  of  being  publicity 
Frontier  is  sending  out  invita-  .shy, 

tions  to  some  900  newspaper  “The  long  table  bearing  re¬ 
editorial  writers  and  columnists  leases  in  the  press  gallery  of 
to  an  on-the-record  foreign  the  United  States  Senate  these 
policy  briefing,  April  24  and  25.  days  often  is  dominated  by  ma- 
The  conference  is,  by  far,  the  terial  from  Senators  Kenneth 
most  ambitious  program  of  its  B.  Keating  and  Jacob  K.  Ja^nts, 
kind.  It  will  consist  of  15-minute  a  lively  pair  indeed  for  a  re¬ 
talks  by  senior  officers  of  the  porter  to  keep  tabs  on. 

State  Department  and  other  “Today,  at  11  A.M.,  there 
government  agencies,  to  be  fol-  were  10  press  releases  which 


KEYBOARD  of  a  typewriter  is 
also  close  to  the  interests  of  Mr. 
Salinger,  seen  here  accepting  a 
gold-plated  "mill"  from  Aaron  D. 
Cushman,  president  of  the  Public¬ 
ity  Club  of  Chicago.  Mr,  Salinger 
addressed  a  group  of  1,200. 


represented  the  output  of  the 
entire  Senate  membership  of 
100  solons.  The  Senate  was  not 
in  session. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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9  Children  Taken  from  Mother. 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 


Persistent  but  uncomfortable  reports 
circulated  Wednesday  that  Rep.  Stewart 
L.  Udall  is  President  Kennedy’s  choice 
for  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  —  Salt 
Lake  (Utah)  Tribune. 


Mrs,  Joe  B . who  is  ill  in  Glen¬ 

dale  hospital,  has  not  been  so  well.  — 
Moundsville  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Echo. 
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The  rebels  stood  at  attention. . . .  Their 
arms  were  stacked  in  a  comer  of  the 
ship’s  saloon.  —  Bangor  (Maine)  News. 


He  will  have  gained  a  much  firmer 
background  of  subject  matter  in  his 
chosen  field,  thus  becoming  better 
equipped  to  challenge  the  leaning  capa¬ 
bilities  of  his  students.  —  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News. 


LOVE  ME,  LOVE  MY  DRAGON 

Alexander,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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This  mark  idantifies  modern,  dependable  steel. 

Look  for  it  on  consumer  products. 


The  world’s  biggest 
radio  telescope 


This  is  an  artist’s  concept  of  the  world’s  biggest  radio  telescope.  This  giant 
telescope  will  use  radio  waves  to  locate  objects  that  are  billions  of  light  years 
out  in  space.  The  dish-shaped  mirror  will  be  600  feet  in  diameter— about  the 
size  of  Yankee  Stadium.  It  will  be  the  biggest  movable  radio  telescope  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

As  you’d  imagine,  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  material  to  build  an  instrument 
this  size.  The  American  Bridge  Division  of  United  States  Steel,  as  a  major 
subcontractor,  is  fabricating  and  erecting  20,000  tons  of  structural  steel  for  the 
framework  alone.  The  U.  S.  Navy,  through  the  prime  contractor,  is  supervising 
the  entire  job.  When  it’s  completed,  there’ll  be  a  power  plant,  office  buildings 
and  personnel  facilities  for  a  permanent  500-man  crew.  The  site  is  near  Sugar 
Grove,  West  Virginia. 

United  States  Steel  produces  many  materials  that  are  essential  for  construc¬ 
tion;  structural  carbon  steel;  high  strength  steels;  alloy  steels;  stainless  steels; 
steel  piling;  steel  drainage  products;  cements;  slag;  reinforcing  bars;  welded 
wire  fabric;  wire  rope;  steel  fence;  electrical  cable;  and  other  allied  products. 

The  most  important  building  projects  in  our  nation  depend  on  steel. 

USS  is  a  registered  trademark 


United  States  Steel 
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That’s  right.  All  the  news  for  a  ten  day  period  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  single  35mm  reel  of  The  New  York  Times 
on  Microfilm. 

You  get  everything  that  was  published  in  ten  succes¬ 
sive  issues  of  the  Late  City  Edition  — the  full  day-to- 
day  record  of  national  and  world  affairs  in  a  form 
that’s  easy  to  file  and  easy  to  use. 

It’s  a  wonderful  space  saver.  The  films  for  a  whole 
year  take  up  less  room  than  an  ordinary  typewriter. 
Your  file  of  The  New  York  Times  is  always  complete, 
and  so  much  easier  to  handle ! 

It’s  the  most  convenient  way  to  preserve  the  news  — 
and  the  most  economical.  Only  $222  pays  for  a  full 


year’s  subscription  starting  with  the  month  during 
which  your  order  is  received,  or  with  a  future  month. 
If  you  also  want  the  films  for  back  months  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  they  can  be  made  to  order  for  you.  The  cost 
will  be  $28  for  each  month. 

If  your  library  is  without  a  space  saving,  constantly 
growing  file  of  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  why 
not  have  a  subscription  entered  without  delay?  The 
films  will  arrive  at  ten  day  intervals.  You’ll  like  the 
fast  service! 

Hork  Sime^ 

ON  MICROFILM 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Newspaper  Careers  Boosted 
In  Clinic  with  J-Students 


Interest  in  Work  Comes  First; 
Men  of  Experience  Cite  Rewards 

Kv  Lillian  M.  JunuM 


llNn'ERsiTY  Park,  Pa. 

An  attempt  to  stimulate  more 
interest  in  newspaper  work  as 
a  career  was  made  by  Pennsyl- 
\-ania  editors,  publishers,  adver¬ 
tising  directors  and  other  news¬ 
paper  personnel  who  met  with 
more  than  125  prospective 
journalism  graduates  March  8 
in  a  New.spaper  Career  Night 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity  here. 

Set  up  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
School  of  Journalism,  the  Career 
•Night  provided  an  effective  way 
for  newspapermen  to  explain 
the  actual  picture  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers  as  career  op¬ 
portunities. 

Questions  submitted  in  ad- 
tance  by  the  journalism  stu- 
<ients  were  discussed  by  the  more 
than  20  attending  newspaper¬ 
men.  William  K.  Ulerich,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clearfield  Progress, 
was  in  charge. 

Few  Applirunts  from  School 

The  idea  for  the  Career  Night 
originated  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  last  Spring  when  it 
was  realized  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  from  Penn  State’s  School 
of  Journalism  were  not  entering 
newspaper  careers.  Mr.  Ulerich 
noted  that  money  was  not  the 
primarj’  reason  in  all  these  cases 
since  two  of  the  graduates  were 
offered  higher  salaries  by  news¬ 
papers  but  still  chose  other 
journalism  fields. 

Exemplifying  statistically  the 
newspaper  opportunities  in 
Pennsylvania,  G.  Richard  Dew, 


general  manager  of  PNPA, 
noted  that  there  are  120  dailies, 
283  weeklies,  and  13  Sunday 
and  miscellaneous  newspapers 
with  total  circulation  of  8,500,- 
000. 

That  newspapers  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  journalism  graduates  if 
the  graduates  are  interested  in 
newspapers  was  the  general 
feeling  among  the  newspaper¬ 
men. 

Gerald  A.  Harshman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sharon  Herald,  said 
journalism  students  are  the  only 
kind  of  applicants  he’s  interested 
in  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to 
work  for  his  newspaper. 

On  the  other  hand,  J.  E.  Holt- 
zinger,  publisher  of  the  Altoona 
Mirror,  said:  “I’m  not  particu¬ 
larly  interested  if  you’re  a 
college  graduate  or  not.  I’m 
virtually  interested  in  whether 
you’re  interested  in  the  job 
I  have  for  you  and  if  you’re 
interested  in  our  town.  When  I 
invite  people  to  come  with  me,  I 
want  them  to  become  a  part  of 
my  community.’’ 

OpportunilieM  to  Advance 

One  of  the  most  frequent  in¬ 
quiries  of  students  is  what  op¬ 


portunities  exist  for  advance¬ 
ment  on  Pennsylvania  dailies. 

“There  are  opportunities  for 
advancement  if  you’re  good 
enough  to  take  them,’’  said 
Richard  H.  Mayer,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Johnstoton 
Tribune-Democrat.  “You  must 
apply  yourself  to  newspapers.’’ 
he  said,  “We’re  not  going  to 
give  you  anything.  You  have  to 
earn  it.’’  Mr.  Mayer  added  that 
most  newspapers  fill  openings 
from  the  inside. 

To  the  question  of  why  the 
newspaper  industry  does  a  poor 
job  in  selling  itself  as  a  good 
place  to  work,  John  H.  Biddle, 
publisher  of  Huntingdon  Daily 
News,  said  newspapers  are  so 
busily  engaged  in  promoting 
everjrthing  under  the  sun  that 
they  have  forgotten  about  pro¬ 
moting  themselves,  especially 
the  small  and  middle-sized  news¬ 
papers. 

The  feeling  of  long  hours,  low 
pay  and  little  recognition  is  out¬ 
dated,  said  Mr.  Biddle.  “News¬ 
papers  in  recent  years  have 
helped  change  this  impression, 
but  they  just  don’t  promote 
properly.’’ 

Harry  F.  Stacks,  editor  of  the 
Lancaster  Intelligencer  Journal, 
admitted  that  “newspapers  have 
done  a  miserable  job  of  promot¬ 
ing  their  own  profession.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  newspaper,  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  community, 
must  let  more  people  know  what 
the  newspaper  profession  offers. 


(Miss  Junas,  who  covered  this 
wsignment  for  E&P,  is  a  gradu- 
>te  assistant  in  the  School  of 
Journalism,  serving  as  photo  lab 
instructor  and  assistant  editor 
nf  the  School  Press  Exchange 
»hich  goes  to  High  Schools.) 


J.  E.  Holtzln^ar,  publisher  of  the  Altoona  Mirror,  talks  about  newspaper 
work  with  Barbara  Yunk,  Judy  Walko,  Marge  Downer  and  Ed  Trayes  at 
Career  Night  buffet. 
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Harry  F.  Stacks,  editor  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  Intelligencer,  chats  with  stu¬ 
dent  Robert  Tacelosky. 


he  said.  “It’s  a  reward  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  very  essential 
way  of  life,”  Mr.  Stacks  added. 

‘We’ll  Teach  You’ 

In  answering  whether  news¬ 
papers  would  refuse  to  hire  a 
college  graduate  because  of  no 
experience,  Mr.  Mayer  of  the 
Johnstown  paper  said: 

“We’ll  teach  you  all  you  want 
to  know  after  you  learn  the 
basics  in  college.  We’d  prefer  to 
teach  you  basics  in  writing  than 
have  you  go  on  to  get  a  PhD,” 
he  said.  If  the  journalism  schools 
train  students  in  four  years  in 
the  basics,  Mr.  Mayer  said  the 
newspapers  will  give  them  their 
PhD’s  in  newspaper  work. 

“The  kind  of  young  people 
we’ve  been  getting  lately  have 
disappointed  me,”  said  Daniel  L. 
Cherry,  editor  of  the  Lancaster 
New  Era.  “Our  young  employees 
seem  to  have  no  pride,  no  zeal  or 
no  drive,”  he  said. 

“We’re  interested  in  people 
who  are  interested  in  our  busi¬ 
ness,  in  people  who  want  to 
work,  in  people  who  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  our  newspaper,  in  people 
who  are  really  interested  to 
learn  the  newspaper  business. 
We’ll  train  them  if  they’re  in¬ 
terested,”  Mr.  Cherry  said. 

Commenting  in  the  same  vein 
was  Stacks  of  Lancaster  who 
said  that  his  newspaper  does 
not  want  “just  to  put  a  body 
behind  a  desk.  We  want  people 
who  are  interested  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  want  to  become  a  part 
of  the  community.” 

•Starting  Salaries 

Salaries — one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
cussed  factors  by  students  — 
were  painted  more  clearly  by 
several  of  the  newspapermen 
who  mentioned  the  starting  sal¬ 
aries  and  fringe  benefits  of  their 
respective  newspapers. 

Jay  Wenrich,  personnel  mana- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Career  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

ger  of  the  Lancaster  Newspa¬ 
pers,  said  some  starting  salaries 
may  be  deceiving  since  most 
newspapers  give  raises  after  a 
short  apprentice  period.  Start¬ 
ing  salaries  range  from  $78  to 
$90  on  their  evening  paper  and 
$5  higher  on  their  morning 
paper,  he  said.  Fringe  benefits 
of  $19.56  are  paid  for  the  em¬ 
ployee  weekly:  insurance,  hos¬ 
pital  and  m^ical  care,  retire¬ 
ment  plan,  53  weeks  pay,  illness 
pay  plan,  and  two  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion. 

The  average  weekly  salary 
paid  by  small  Pennsylvania 
dailies  is  $70  according  to 
Jerome  Weinstein,  editor  of  the 
Centre  Daily  Times  of  State 
College.  He  said  employees  on 
the  Times  get  a  $25  increase 
after  three  months,  plus  fringe 
benefits. 

Joseph  H.  Adleman,  executive 
editor  of  the  Easton  Express, 
said  college  graduates  start  on 
his  newspaper  at  $76  a  week 
and  after  a  three-month  trial, 
advance  to  $85.  With  53  weeks 
pay  given  a  year,  Mr.  Adleman 
said  that  beginning  employees 
can  make  as  much  as  $4200  a 
year  plus  the  fringe  benefits. 

Dave  Hall,  feature  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  advised 
the  students  that  it’s  easy  to 
get  salary  raises  if  they  apply 
their  talents.  He  said  a  person 
with  no  experience  starts  on  the 
Press  with  a  weekly  salary  be¬ 
tween  $65  and  $80,  plus  fringe 
benefits.  After  five  years,  how¬ 
ever,  he  said  an  employee  can  be 
earning  $130-$140  a  week. 

That  reporters  are  underpaid 
because  they  perform  a  public 
service  just  as  teachers,  police¬ 
men  and  telephone  operators  do 
was  confirm^  by  Edward  J. 
Gerrity,  managing  editor  of  the 
Scranton  Times.  The  newspaper 
is  a  private  enterprise  and  must 
make  money  to  survive;  there¬ 
fore,  a  newspaper  cannot  dump 
its  money  into  competition  with 
public  relations  and  advertising, 
he  said. 

Hard  Look  at  Pay 

Mr.  Gerrity  said  realistic  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  are  taking  a 
hard  look  at  salaries.  The  Times, 
he  said,  gives  credit  for  college 
work  and  starts  college  gradu¬ 
ates  at  the  second  year  g^uild 
scale  of  $70  and  $80  a  week  for 
women  and  men,  respectively. 

Mr.  Holtzinger  of  Altoona 
said  it’s  an  insult  to  say  that 
salaries  are  going  to  be  leveled 
after  a  certain  number  of  years. 
“If  a  man’s  worth  $135,  he  has 
a  right  to  get  it  no  matter  how 


BUDDING  JOURNALISTS — Miles  Morgan,  second  from  right,  of  Fair¬ 
fax,  Va.,  and  Larry  Maccubbin,  right,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  receive  ANPA 
journalism  plaques.  At  left  is  Dr.  Joseph  Murphy,  director  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Scholastic  Press  Association;  next  in  line  is  Stanford  Smith,  ANPA 
general  manager. 


long  he’s  working,”  he  said.  That 
is  why  the  Mirror  has  no  “key 
employes,”  noted  the  publisher. 

He  advised  students  that  if 
they’re  going  to  graduate  and 
look  for  salaries,  they  had  better 
stay  in  school.  Although  Altoona 
is  a  “depressed”  area  and  sala¬ 
ries  aren’t  as  high  as  they  might 
be  in  other  places,  Mr.  Holt¬ 
zinger  said  that  of  189  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  Mirror,  more 
than  70  have  been  there  more 
than  40  years.  Further  de-ema- 
phasizing  the  concern  for  sala¬ 
ries,  he  said  that  since  last  June 
196  applicants  have  applied  for 
the  possible  six  jobs  on  his 
newspaper. 

“When  a  person  retires  from 
our  newspaper  he’s  known  in 
our  town.  That’s  the  challange 
of  newspapers,”  said  Mr.  Holt¬ 
zinger,  ‘“rhese  are  the  ‘real 
wages  of  life.’  ” 

Explaining  the  salaries  and 
benefits  of  a  weekly  newspaper, 
William  E.  Strasburg,  publisher 
of  the  Montgomery  Publishing 
Co.,  Ambler,  said  starting  sala¬ 
ries  range  from  $60  to  $80  week¬ 
ly,  with  extra  benefits  of  sick 
leave,  insurance,  retirement,  two 
weeks’  vacation,  and  non-contri¬ 
butory  hospitalization. 

Other  Benefits 

Mr.  Ulerich  added  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  fringe  benefits, 
many  publishers  make  down 
payments  on  homes  and  babies 
for  its  employees. 

Most  of  the  newspapermen 
seemed  surprised  at  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  why  newspapers  are 
such  “lousy”  places  to  work. 

Robert  I.  McCracken,  general 
manager  of  the  Norristown 
Times-Herald,  said  that  if  news¬ 
papers  w’ere  “lousy”  places  to 
w’ork.  people  wouldn’t  stay  in 
the  field  as  long  as  they  do.  He 
said  45  of  his  employees  are 
with  him  at  least  10  years,  12 


TOPS  IN  SPORTS— Charles  E.  Mc- 
Keen,  af  left,  a  high  school  sports 
writer,  receives  ANPA  plaque  from 
Sports  Editor  Ozzie  St.  George  of 
the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bul¬ 
letin. 

at  least  20  years,  and  21  more 
than  30  years.  “It  doesn’t  take 
a  person  10  years  to  find  out 
lousy  conditons.  He’d  find  that 
out  right  away,”  McCracken 
said. 

“It  bums  me  up  when  people 
say  it's  a  lousy  profession,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Gerrity  who  has 
been  in  the  newspaper  industry 
in  Scranton  for  50  years. 

After  citing  several  examples 
of  people  who  left  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  and  returned,  Mr. 
Adleman  of  Easton  said  that  in¬ 
dividuals  do  stay  with  newspa¬ 
pers.  “The  ones  that  leave  are 
in  the  minority,”  he  said. 

The  advantages  of  small  and 
large  dailies  were  explained  to 
the  students  by  L.  W.  Stauffer, 
publisher  of  the  Danville  News, 
and  Mr.  Hall  of  the  Pittsbiirgh 
Press. 

Weeklies  Are  Open  Field 

Referring  to  papers  of  under 
50,000  circulation  in  tow’ns  of 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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ANPA’s  First 
School  Awards 
Are  Presented 

Four  high  school  newspaper 
writers  have  receivtd  special 
awards  offered  for  the  first  time 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Miles  Morgan,  Fairfax,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Larry  Maccubbin, 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  received 
ANPA  plaques  at  the  annual 
session  of  the  Columbia  Scholas¬ 
tic  Press  Association,  co-spon¬ 
sor,  at  the  Waldorf  -  Astoria 
Hotel  March  11. 

Thomas  Scott  Duncan,  Eu¬ 
gene,  Oregon,  and  Charles  Ed¬ 
win  McKeen,  Rochester,  Minn^ 
sota,  received  their  awards  in 
local  ceremonies  from  the  Eu¬ 
gene  Register-Guard  and  the 
Rochester  Post-Bulletin. 

Titles  of  the  winning  articles 
w'hich  appeared  in  the  school 
papers  are  Maccubbin’s  “Bomb 
Demolishes  Alma  Mater”,  News 
category;  Duncan’s  “Two  Sen¬ 
iors  Enter  Recording  Business", 
Feature  story;  Morgan’s  “How 
Will  You  Accept  Integrationr, 
Editorial;  McKeen’s  “Ex-Rocket 
Hagberg  Helps  ‘U’  to  First  in 
Nation”,  Sports. 

An  honorable  mention  went  I 
to  Madelaine  Horodner,  Miami. 
Florida,  in  news  writing  for, 
good  “news  sense”  in  coverinf  j 
Hurricane  Donna. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  ANPA 
cooperative  awards  programs  to 
be  made  with  a  national  scholas¬ 
tic  organization.  Other  ANPA 
awards  will  be  made  this  year 
at  the  annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Scholastic  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  in  the  Quill  4 
Scroll  Society’s  national  writini 
contest.  Winners  in  these  scho¬ 
lastic  contests  as  well  as  thoie 
in  the  Associated  Collegiate 
Press  will  be  reported  at  the 
ANPA  Convention  in  New 
York,  April  24-27. 

In  making  the  presentatiMS 
to  the  two  winning  stud«ts 
from  Virginia,  Stanford  Smith, 
general  manager  of  ANP^ 
praised  the  Columbia  Scholaitic 
Press  Association’s  director.  Dr. 
Joseph  Murphy,  for  the  contri¬ 
butions  he  has  made  to  journal 
ism  during  his  37  years  as  dl 
rector  of  the  association. 

Estate  Over  Million 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

An  amended  inventory  and 
appraisal,  totalling  $1,256,4S0, 
of  the  estate  of  Frank  S.  Baker- 
the  late  publisher  of  the  Taxvf* 
News  Tribune,  has  been  filed 
here.  Mr.  Baker  died  Jan.  Sh 
I960  at  the  age  of  80. 
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Tunnel  Collapse; 
Assignment  Wins 

Here’s  the  Story  Behind  Toronto 
Telegram  Reporters’  Achievement 

By  Arthur  Cole 

Gly  Kdilor,  Toronto  Telegram 


5  Dead;  Why? 
Broun  Award 


Toronto 

As  the  first  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  to  win  the  Heywood  Broun 
Award  for  crusading  journalism, 
the  Toronto  Telegram  believes 
that  pride  and  spirit  were  the 
keys  that  enabled  two  reporters 
to  produce  a  prize- winning  series 
on  exploitation  of  immigrant 
labor. 

Without  this  sense  of  dedica¬ 
tion,  even  a  small  inconvenience 
becomes  a  major  barrier,  even 
on  a  routine  story.  The  half 
step  extra  that  often  divides  an 
outstanding  journalistic  effort 
from  a  half-hearted  one  can 
usually  be  traced  to  the  pride 
of  the  individual  reporter. 

The  assignment  that  led  to 
the  series  by  Frank  Drea  and 
Harry  Allen  Jr.,  was  simple  and 
direct:  “tunnel  collapse;  five  men 
dead;  find  out  why.” 

Upheld  by  Official  Inquiry 

A  week  later,  the  Telegram 
published  its  findings;  every  one 
later  upheld  by  the  painstaking 
investigation  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Ontario,  specialists  of 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
and  an  outraged  coroner’s  jury. 

The  report  on  the  “death  trap” 
tunnel  led  to  the  series  on  “slave 
immigrants”  which  removed  the 
veil  from  the  exploitation, 
squalor,  hazards  and  fear  that 
were  the  lot  of  these  men. 

The  Hogg’s  Hollow  tunnel 
tragedy  was  an  underg;round 
fire  that  trapped  five  immigrant 
laborers  who  lost  their  lives 
when  the  weakened  tunnel  col¬ 
lapsed  and  tons  of  muck  and 
quicksand  poured  into  the  cham¬ 
ber. 

The  Telegram  went  to  work 
to  find  out  why  it  had  happened 
—and  damn  the  difficulties. 

Although  the  obstacles  to  the 
assignment  appeared  formid¬ 
able,  the  results  proved  once 
again  that  there  is  no  obstacle 
that  will  resist  leg  work,  ten¬ 
acity,  more  leg  work  and  still 
more  leg  work. 

Here’s  how  the  assignment 
was  carried  out:  Our  reporters 
quickly  found  that  the  stock 
■^ply  to  finding  men  who  had 
worked  on  the  project  was  that 


tunnel  workers  live  a  gypsy  type 
of  existence,  working  on  a  tun¬ 
nel  in  one  place  and  then  moving 
on  to  the  next.  Another  was 
that  the  men  were  immigrants 
usually  living  with  relatives  or 
friends,  and  thus  were  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  locate. 

Mr.  Drea,  our  labor  reporter, 
began  the  first  phase  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  using  his  contacts 
with  a  Hod  Carriers  and  Com¬ 
mon  Laborers  local  union  to  get 
addresses  of  all  men  who  had 
worked  the  tunnel.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  learned  that  scores  of 
tunnel  men  had  worked  briefly 
at  the  site,  quitting  because  they 
considered  it  a  death  trap. 

One  Who  EM-aped 

Although  the  project  was  not 
unionized,  the  tunnel  workers’ 
union  had  names,  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  for  most  of  the 
men  in  the  tunnel  industry  in 
eastern  Canada  and  northern 
U.S.  Helped  by  the  union  staff, 
Mr.  Drea  located  three  former 
foremen  of  the  ill-fated  tunnel 
project.  They  were  unanimous 


that  it  was  directed  by  incom¬ 
petent  supervisors,  safety  was 
non-existent,  wages  were  low, 
and  that  the  contractor  had  re¬ 
peatedly  refused  to  correct  un¬ 
safe  conditions. 

The  next  hurdle  was  to  find 
the  one  immigrant  laborer  who 
had  escaped  from  the  tunnel, 
but  who  had  refused  to  stay  in 
hospital  for  treatment.  He  had 
disappeared  from  sight. 

The  union  provided  his  ad¬ 
dress,  but  two  days  of  phone 
calls  and  visits  to  the  home 
proved  fruitless.  Mr.  Allen  was 
instructed  to  find  this  man  even 
if  he  had  to  visit  every  gathering 
place  in  the  immigrant  districts. 
He  returned  to  the  house  every 
hour  on  the  hour  and  finally 
his  tenacity  was  rewarded.  The 
man’s  wife,  who  worked  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings  at  a  hos¬ 
pital,  came  home  about  1:30 
a.m.  She  said  she  didn’t  know 
where  her  husband  was. 

But  Mr.  Allen’s  loud  knocking 
on  the  door  had  awakened  neigh- 
boi's  who  called  across  that  the 
husband  had  said  he  was  going 
back  for  a  look  at  the  tunnel 
site.  This  was,  by  now,  sealed 
off  by  provincial  authorities.  Mr. 
Allen  went  to  the  tunnel,  per¬ 
suaded  the  watchman  to  let  him 
inside  the  barriers  and  sat  down 
to  wait  for  the  survivor. 

The  wait  was  difficult  because 
few  of  the  men  guarding  the 


site  spoke  English.  Finally,  one 
man  who  had  been  working  at 
sealing  off  the  tunnel’s  air  shaft, 
said  the  survivor  was  sleeping 
in  the  upper  air  lock.  Mr.  Allen 
wakened  him  and  began  what 
developed  into  a  most  difficult 
interview.  The  worker  was  Pol¬ 
ish  and  others  on  the  job  were 
Italian.  None  spoke  more  than 
a  few  words  of  English. 

Traces  Plans 

But  after  three  hours,  Mr. 
Allen  had  the  firsthand  account 
of  what  had  happened  on  the 
night  of  the  tragedy. 

Mr.  Allen,  aware  that  the  On¬ 
tario  Labor  Department  which 
controls  tunnel  project  work,  had 
refused  to  release  a  copy  of  the 
project  plans,  then  persuaded 
the  watchman  to  let  him  inside 
the  headquarters  shack.  Using 
tissue  paper  from  the  inside  of 
a  suit  box  in  his  car.  Reporter 
Allen  traced  the  plans  quickly. 

This  later  revealed  that  the 
Labor  Department  did  not  know 
the  victims  had  been  working 
in  a  tunnel  with  only  one  exit. 
The  original  plans  showed  two 
exits,  one  at  either  end.  But  one 
had  been  sealed  off  with  con¬ 
crete  to  prevent  water  seepage 
into  the  tunnel. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Drea  had 
completed  his  interviews  of  tun¬ 
nel  workmen,  many  obtained  at 
a  funeral  parlor  where  the  five 
dead  were  awaiting  burial.  He 
compared  his  data  with  Mr.  Al¬ 
len’s  and  began  writing  the  main 
story.  A  final  hurdle  was 
threatened  legal  action  against 
the  newspaper  by  the  tunnel 
contracting  company. 

Mr.  Allen  told  the  company 
by  phone  some  of  what  the 
workers  were  saying  about  the 
project  and  its  supervision.  In 
the  heat  of  anger,  the  company 
official  began  giving  his  side  of 
the  story — and  the  pieces  fell 
into  place. 

Naturally,  the  Telegram  con¬ 
sidered  the  story  a  significant 
accomplishment  to  this  point. 
But  one  jarring  question  was 
still  unanswered — why  would 
men  work  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  ? 

Frustrated  Organizer 

Men  on  similar  jobs  had  in¬ 
dicated  to  Drea  and  Allen  that 
immigrant  workers  generally 
faced  conditions  as  poor  and 
dangerous  as  those  on  the  tun¬ 
nel  job  had  been  shown.  The 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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FOR  CRUSADING  newspaper  work  "in  the  spirit  of  Heywood  Broun," 
John  T.  O'Rourke,  editor  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News,  presents 
Heywood  Broun  Memorial  Award  plaques  (and  $500  cash)  to  Frank 
Drea,  Harry  Allen  and  Arthur  Cole  of  the  Toronto  Telegram.  The 
Drea-Allen  team  scored  in  the  competition  sponsored  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  with  a  saries  on  the  exploitation  of  immigrant  labor. 
Mr.  Cola  is  erty  editor  of  the  Telegram. 
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Newsweek  Purchase 
To  Top  $13  Million 


Mr.  Graham  said.  “This  policy 
will  be  continued  under  the  new 
ownership.  It  is  our  belief  that 
Newsweek’s  record  for  fairness 
is  its  greatest  asset.” 

Newsweek  was  founded  in 
1933  by  Thomas  J.  C.  Martyn,  a 
New  York  newspaperman,  as 
News-Week.  At  the  same  time 


Post  Awards 
In  Canadian 
Journalism 


The  Washington  Post  Com-  Gibson  McCabe  continues  as  Mr.  Astor,  Mr.  Harriman,  and  Toronto 

pany  will  acquire  control  of  president  and  publisher  of  News-  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Rumsey  estab-  Winners  of  the  12th  annual 

Newsweek  magazine  on  March  week.  Malcolm  Muir  Sr.,  who  lished  a  weekly  called  Today,  National  Newspaper  Awards, 

21  in  a  transaction  which  in-  has  been  chairman  and  ^itor-  with  Raymond  Moley  as  editor,  for  work  done  in  I960,  were  an- 

volves  an  investment  of  approxi-  in-chief,  has  been  given  a  10-  In  1937  Today  bought  out  nounced  March  14. 

mately  $13,000,000.  In  addition  year  employment  contract  and  News-Week,  merged  the  two  They  are: 

to  the  magazine,  there  is  a  46%  will  remain  as  chairman  of  the  staffs,  and  changed  the  name  to  Editorial  —  Gerard  Filion, 

interest  in  a  San  Diego  radio-  executive  committee.  Osborn  El-  Newsweek.  Mr.  Muir  then  was  publisher  of  Montreal  Le  Dt- 

television  property.  liott  has  been  promoted  from  brought  over  from  the  McGraw-  voir,  winner  of  the  same  award 

Philip  L.  Graham,  45-year-old  managing  editor  to  editor,  sue-  Hill  Publishing  Company  as  in  1951  and  1958 

president  of  the  Post  who,  with  ceeding  John  Denson,  now  editor  president.  Mr.  Moley  continues 

his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  late  of  the  New  York  H  er  aid  on  the  magazine  as  columnist 

Eugene  Meyer,  own  all  of  the  Tribune.  and  contributing  editor, 

voting  stock,  will  become  chair-  Malcolm  Muir,  Jr.,  who  has  • 

man  of  the  Board  and  chief  been  executive  editor  of  News- 

executive  officer  of  Newsweek,  week,  was  offered  an  executive 

Inc.  position  with  the  Washington 

The  plan,  Mr.  Graham  said.  Post, 
after  he  had  contracted  for  pur-  Mr.  Elliott  announced  appoint- 

chase  of  the  Vincent  Astor  ment  of  Gordon  Manning  and  of  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus- 

Foundation’s  59%  interest  (179,-  Kermit  Lansner  as  co-equal  ex-  Leader,  was  selected  as  “Boss  of 

700  shares)  in  Newsweek  at  ecutive  editors.  For  the  past  the  Year”  by  the  Junior  Cham- 

something  more  than  $45  a  few  years  both  have  worked  to-  her  of  Commerce, 

share,  is  to  create  a  new  sub-  gether  as  senior  editors  direct-  Mr.  Christopherson  has  been  jnan  "'BmnUord'Exposit^“{oT 
sidiary  of  the  Post  Company  to  ing  the  feature  departments.  In  associated  with  the  Argfus-Lead-  ^  racing  car  twirling 

hold  only  the  magazine.  The  their  new  positions  each  will  be  er  33  years.  He  plans  to  enter  mid-air  seconds  before  it* 
broadcast  property  (KOGO)  will  responsible  for  supervision  of  retirement  May  1  but  will  con-  television  producer  Ted 

be  merged  into  the  Broadcast  about  one  half  of  the  editorial  tinue  to  submit  occasional  “Edi-  pgpg  gf  Toronto  was  killed 


Retiring  Editor 
‘Boss  of  the  Year’ 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Fred  C.  Christopherson,  editor 


Spot  news  —  Walter  McCall, 
Windsor  Star,  for  a  story  on  the 
Oct.  25  department  store  explo¬ 
sion  that  took  10  lives. 

Feature  —  Pierre  Berton, 
Toronto  Star,  for  a  column  May 
2  on  mortgage  racketeering. 

Staff  corresponding  —  Pierre 
Berton,  Toronto  Star,  for  a 
series  of  stories  from  Japan. 


Death  (^r  Fholu 


Spot  news  photo  —  Jack  Bow- 


Di\ision  of  the  Post  Company 
Ambassador  W.  Averell  Har¬ 
riman  has  agreed  to  sell  his 
40,000  shares  of  Newsweek, 
giving  the  Post  a  70%  control, 
Mr.  Graham  said.  Other  mi¬ 
nority  holders,  the  McCall  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  has  the  News¬ 
week  printing  contract,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Cushing  Fosburgh,  have 
been  offered  the  same  price  as 
the  others,  Mr.  Graham  said. 


news  departments.  tor’s  Notebook”  editorials  to  the  ,  u  *  v 

“In  the  past,  Newsweek’s  edi-  Argus- Leader  after  that  time.  ,  reature  photo  —  on 
torial  policy  has  been  to  present  He  was  president  of  the  Sioux  Vancouver  roving,  or 

a  fair  and  objective  interpreta-  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  “ 
tion  of  the  news  of  the  week,”  1950. 


Deadline  Takes  It  on  Chin 
In  Split-Second  Fight  Plan 


Came  In  Recently 


Miami,  Fla. 

How’  does  a  morning  newspa- 
l)er  cover  a  heavyweight  title 
fight  an  hour  and  20  minutes 
Mr.  Graham  said  he  got  into  from  deadline,  and  make  it  seem 
the  negotiations  Feb.  29  on  the  like  it  had  twice  the  time  to 
urging  of  friends  who  thought  spare? 

a  magazine  investment  would  be  “Pure  planning  and  couple  of 
a  good  thing.  There  was  one  tricks,”  said  the  Miami  Herald’s 
other  competitor  for  Newsweek  graphic  arts  director.  Bill  Sta- 
who  withdrew,  Mr.  Graham  said,  pleton,  whose  team  included 
but  he  did  not  know  who  it  was.  feature  editor  Bill  Phillips,  pic-  film  had  been  shot. 

Newsweek  magazine  had  gross  ture  editor  Bob  De  Piante  and  Some  60  feet  overhead 


brought  undeveloped  film  to 
Herald  darkrooms  through  the 
first  round. 

By  10:45,  Stapleton  then  lique,  for  a  survey  of  the  prob- 


bicycle  showing  cylists  in 
training. 

Cartoon  —  Duncan  MaePher- 
son,  Toronto  Star,  for  a  cartoon 
Sept.  21  on  the  Castro-Khrush- 
chev  visit  to  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  MaePherson  also  won  the 
cartooning  award  last  year. 

Sports  writing  —  Jacques  E^ 
velin,  Quebec  L’Action  Catk»- 


switched  to  a  leased  picture 
transmitting  machine  which  he 
had  installed. 

Ringside  cameraman  John 
Pineda  was  equipped  with  a 
Walkie-talkie  radio  which  he 
used  to  summon  a  runner  when 


income  in  excess  of  $30,000,000 
from  advertising  and  circulation 
last  year.  Asked  if  he  was  buy¬ 
ing  a  profitable  venture,  Mr. 
Graham  replied:  “It  had  bet¬ 
ter  be.”  Unofficial  sources  said 
Newsweek  earned  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  1960.  Rumors  that 


lems  and  needs  of  sport  in  Can 
ada  as  a  national  enterprise. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
at  a  dinner  April  8,  given  by 
the  Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club. 
Winners  receive  $400  each  and* 
certificate.  Pierre  Salinger,  pres* 
^  secretary  to  President  Kennedy, 
””  will  be  the  speaker. 


Wide  Range  of  Topics 


u 


assistant  city  editor  Al  Burt,  steel  catwalks  above  the  ring. 

For  the  March  13  fight  in  cameraman  John  Walther  shot 
Convention  Hall  between  Floyd  with  180-mm  and  350-mm  motor- 
Patterson  and  Ingomar  Johans-  driven  cameras,  and  lowered  the 
son,  the  Herald  deployed  this  film  to  Pineda  at  ringfside  in  a 
lineup  —  five  reporters  to  pro-  tin  bucket. 

duce  sidebar  angles,  three  inside  Cameraman  Bob  East  roamed 

re-write  men,  six  sports  writers  around  the  ring  shooting  with  j  •  j 

it  was  being  sold  to  Samuel  I.  and  eight  photographers.  a  Herald-designed  radio  camera  language  in  Can^a  is  under 

Newhouse  or  some  other  pub-  The  fight  started  at  10:30  which  triggered  320- watt  strobe  threat  of  corruption  by  An^ 

lisher  were  denied  a  few  months  p.m.  The  Herald’s  final  edition  lights  hung  in  the  catwalks.  cism  and  Americanism,  Mr. 

deadline  was  midnight.  End  result:  61  pictures  from  1*®^  continues  to  write  m  » 


Mr.  Filion’s  winning  entry 
comprised  10  editorials  on  * 
wide  range  of  topics.  It  brought 
this  comment  from  the  judges: 

“At  a  time  when  the  Frendi 


ago 


The  Post  Company,  in  which  Two  teleprinter  circuits  and  the  fight,  including  the  sixth  janj^age  which  is  at  once  cle«, 

employees  own  65%  of  the  non-  three  telephone  lines  were  leased  round  knockout,  and  some  700  lacid  and  elegant. 


voting  stock,  publishes  the  to  carry  copy  from  ringside  to 
Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald,  and  operates  stations 
WTOP  in  Washington  and  sta 


tion  WJXT-TV  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  which  are  wholly-owned. 


the  editorial  rooms  six  miles 
away. 

Film  in  a  Bucket 
Special  motorcycle  police 


inches  of  stories  in  the  final  edi-  Also  highly  regarded  by  the 
tion.  judges  was  work  submitted  by 

Nearly  700  reporters  and  pho-  Edgar  A.  Collard  of  Montred 
tographers  were  accredited  to  Gazette,  award  winner  in  1949, 
the  fight,  which  lasted  six  1950  and  1960,  and  by  Lubor 
rounds.  J.  Zink,  Brandon  Sun. 
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Solomonic  Datelines 
For  Minnesota  Twins 


Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Minn,  franchises.  Calvin  Griffith  de- 


St.  Paul  has  always  been  an-  cided  to  shift  his  American 
athema  to  Minneapolis,  and  vice  League  Washington  Senators  to 


versa,  ever  since  these  two  com-  the  fertile  Minnesota  scene  and 
munities  began  growing  to  met-  the  National  Football  league 


ropolitan  size  on  opposite  banks  granted  the  cities  a  spot  in  its 
of  the  Mississippi.  lineup. 

In  the  athletic  world,  where  .  ......... 


conflict  is  assumed,  it  had  been 
quite  natural  and  respectable 


‘Twin  Cities’  Rejected 


Realizing  that  neither  team 


for  sportswnters  to  take  violent  could  survive  without  full  inter¬ 
exception  to  their  counterparts  (.j^y  support,  officials  named  the 


across  the  river.  And  while  there  teams  the  Minnesota  Twins 


was  (and  remains)  mutual  re-  (baseball)  and  the  Minnesota 


spect,  it  has  been  a  well-kept  Vikings  (football). 


secret. 

This  situation  is  all  but  ended. 


Bernard  H.  Bidder  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 


This  is  the  year  of  the  Great  and  Pioneer  Press,  explained 
Compromise  between  Minneap-  that  “some  interested  parties” 


olis  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  strange  suggested  a  “Twin  Cities”  date- 
settlement  in  a  never-ending  line. 


cold  war  has  been  reached  by  ^his  was  rejected,  Mr.  Bidder 


use  of  one  of  journalism  s  most  ^pj 

basic  tools,  the  dateline. 

It  Is  Hereby  Agreed —  graphically  or  by  designation. 


It’s  more  a  nickname,  and  there 
Key  points  of  the  agreement  are  many  twin  cities.  That  elim- 
are  these:  inated  that  thought.” 

All  wire  service  copy  coming  Mr.  Bidder  said  he  discussed 


out  of  the  Twin  Cities  on  major  the  matter  with  the  Minneapolis 
league  baseball  and  football  will  Star  and  Tribune  and  came  up 


carry  a  “Minneapolis-St.  Paul”  with  the  opinion  that  a  “Minne- 
place-line  the  first  half  of  the  apolis-St.  Paul”  dateline  would 


respective  seasons  and  “St.  Paul-  be  too  long.  Minneapolis  should 


Minneapolis”  the  second  half. 
This  mediation  reportedly  has 


be  abbreviated  to  “Mpls.” 

“But  the  AP  said  that  once  we 


been  threshed  out  at  the  New  start  abbreviating  cities,  it 
York  level  of  AP  and  UPI,  old  would  lead  to  complications.  I 


hands  at  rivalry,  after  the  sub-  agreed.” 

Ue  application  of  pressures  by  Donaldson  said  his  TTS 

local  CIVIC  leaders.  ^opy  wll  have  to  abbrevi- 

Local  negotiations  are  being  ate  Minneapolis.  He  explained 
conducted  to  determine  the  exact  that  UPI  has  a  three-letter  logo, 


changeover  days.  This  will  be  compared  with  AP’s  two  letters, 
no  mean  task.  For  instance,  the  and  a  two-line  dateline  would 


Minnesota  Twins  baseball  team  be  unacceptable.  Mr.  Moses 
plans  an  odd-numbered  81  games  noted  that  “AP  doesn’t  have  the 


at  home. 

George  Moses,  chief  of  the 


same  problems  as  UPI.”) 

Mr.  Bidder  said  the  crux  of 


Twin  Cities  AP  bureau,  said  the  tbe  problem  is  this:  “There  un¬ 
overlapping  seasons  also  may  questionably  will  be  cases  in 


implicate  matters.  He  is  meet-  which,  in  the  interest  of  brevity, 
ing  with  Clyde  Donaldson,  UPI  ^be  sports  copydesk  will  chop 


Minnesota  manager,  to  untangle  off  nne  city  or  the  other.”  An  in- 


such  knotty  problems. 


One  equitable  solution  is  sug-  lining  was  done  in  some  cases. 


WHATS  NEW  WITH  YOU?— Lloyd  Wendt,  left,  editor  ot  CKlcego'i 
American,  engages  in  serious  conversation  with  Marshall  Field  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  ot  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News,  at  a  Publicity  Club 
luncheon. 


politan  stadium,  which  is  located 
in  Bloomington,  Minneapolis’ 
sprawling  southern  suburb. 

Mr.  Bidder  said  a  Blooming¬ 
ton  dateline  was  unsatisfactory 
to  a  great  many  people  because 
of  confusion  with  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


Juvenile  Court 
Secrecy  Is  Lifted 


Credit  Is  Given 


vestigation  showed  this  blue- 


^sted  by  Larry  Dodge,  manag-  Thus,  to  give  neither  city  an 


ing  editor  of  St.  Paul  Suburban  advantage,  the  alternating  date- 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  whose  week-  solution  was  reached.  “The 


lies  u^  datelines  on  all  stories.  Minneapolis  people  agreed  that 


He  said  baseball^  stories  in  his  ^bis  was  about  as  satisfactory 
and  his  sister  Minneapolis  sub-  arrangement  as  we  could 


urban  chain  papers  may  use  the  get.»  The  AP  already  has  done 


simple  declaration  “This  Area,  some  reversing  preparatory  to 
Mr.  Moses  said  the  problem  discussions  with  UPI. 
of  a  dateline  was  brought  to  his 

attention  by  local  leaders  several  Actually  in  Bloomi 
years  ago  when  major  league  Seemimrlv  overlook, 


Actually  in  Bloomington 


Seemingly  overlooked  in  the 


sports  for  Minnesota  were  still  search  for  an  equitable  solution 


a  dream. 


has  been  the  fact  that  the  base- 


Last  summer  and  fall  the  ball  and  the  football  teams  will 
Twin  Cities  landed  big  league  be  playing  their  games  in  Metro- 


For  years  committees  in  both 
cities  worked  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  to  win  big  league  fran¬ 
chises.  Ken  Murphy,  Pioneer 
Press  sports  editor,  said  Charles 
Johnson,  veteran  Minneapolis 
Star  executive  sports  editor,  had 
been  “carrying  the  cudgels”  for 
a  major  league  ball  team  for  a 
half  dozen  years.  He  was  as  in¬ 
strumental  in  promoting  the 
baseball  transfer  as  anyone,  Mr. 
Murphy  said,  although  Mr. 
Johnson  wrote  recently  that  Mr. 
Bidder  and  Reidar  Lund,  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  executive 
sports  editor  who  died  last 
month,  deserve  80  per  cent  of 
the  credit  for  bringing  the  di¬ 
vergent  interests  of  the  Twin 
Cities  to  common  ground.  Mr. 
Murphy  added  there  was  little 
progress  toward  a  unified  effort 
until  Mr.  Bidder  and  Mr.  Lund 
stepped  in. 

Some  St.  Paul  civic  leaders 
feared  that  Minneapolis,  being 
the  larger  city,  would  get  most 
of  the  resulting  fame.  What  they 
felt  was  a  gross  error,  calling 
the  team  the  “Minneapolis 
Twins,”  was  happening  too  oft¬ 
en.  It  even  appeared  one  morn¬ 
ing  in  cutlines  in  the  Pioneer 
Press. 

At  the  Gridiron  show  put  on 
last  month  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild  here,  two  sports  e^tors 
being  interviewed  on  KRAS,  a 
mythical  Twin  Cities  TV  station, 
got  into  a  back-thumping  judo 
match  when  the  Minneapolis 
writer  claimed  all  the  credit. 

So  while  the  peace  is  an  un¬ 
easy  one,  peace  it  is  nonetheless. 


Helena,  Mont 

The  secrecy  shroud  which  hai 
kept  juvenile  court  proceedings 
from  the  public  has  been  ripped 
a  little  by  Gov,  Donald  G.  Nut¬ 
ter. 

Gov.  Nutter  signed  into  law  a 
legislative  -  approved  measure 
which  opens  certain  trials  to 
newsmen  and  other  legitimatdy 
interested  persons. 

Before  the  secrecy  mantle 
may  be  shed  under  the  new  law, 
the  county  attorney  must  haw 
filed  a  written  complaint  charg¬ 
ing  the  commission  of  any 
felony.  This  gives  judges  some 
discretion  as,  presumably,  they 
could  ask  that  no  written  com¬ 
plaint  be  filed. 

State  law  now  flatly  prohibits 
“publicity  to  any  matter  or  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  district  court  invriv- 
ing  children  proceeded  against 
as,  or  found  to  be,  delinqumit 
children.” 


Peter  Beiiziger  Weds 
Marshall  Field’s  Sister 


Mrs.  Barbara  Field  Boggs 
and  Peter  Benziger  were  mar 
ried  March  11  at  Christ  Churdi, 
Methodist,  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Benziger  is  the  president  of 
Ridder-Johns  Inc.,  newspapw 
representatives,  and  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
ziger  is  a  sister  of  Marshall 
Field  Jr.,  president  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News.  Mrs.  Benzig- 
er’s  marriages  to  Anthony  A 
Bliss  and  Dr.  Robert  ^ggs 
ended  in  divorce. 


I 
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‘Tapeline’  Expands 

Hastings,  Neb. 

The  annual  Tapeline  Editioa 
of  the  Hastings  Tribune  totaled  St 
160  pages. 
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(  IRCIII  VTION  STIMULANT? 

Ex-Diplomat  Devises 
Puzzles  for  Readers 

Bv  Oi^rar  F.  (pHvrilovilrh 


My  prior  articles  in  E  &  P 
(lave  dealt  with  circulation  and 
advertising  promotion  schemes 
used  effectively  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  keen  interest  in  those 
overseas  “gimmicks”  for  boost¬ 
ing  readership  put  me  into  a 
“Do-It-Yourself”  frame  of 
mind;  I  decided  to  develop  and 
proffer  some  subscriber  stimu¬ 
lants  of  my  own.  Here,  1  de¬ 
scribe  two  of  my  puzzle  games, 
plus  a  sort  of  accessory  gadget, 
my  “Code-A-Coder.” 

(Iryplic  Symbols 

First  of  the  games  stems  di¬ 
rectly  from  my  30  years  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  my  native 
homeland.  Even  after  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  my  old  country’s 
present  Communist  regime  led 
to  my  resignation  and  my  as¬ 
sumption  of  U.  S.  citizenship, 
there  clung  to  me  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  the  cryptic  symbols  in 
which  foreign  envoys  always 
communicate  their  confidential 
reports.  Hence,  this  game’s  ti¬ 
tle: 


THE  DIPLOMATIC  CODE 

Mere  solution  is  not  the  only 
satisfaction  to  l)e  dervied  from 
this  game.  For  upon  decipher¬ 
ing  the  code,  which  varies,  of 
course,  with  each  successive 
puzzle,  the  solver  uncovers  some 
authentic  capsule  of  news  or 
comment  translated  from  the 
foreign  press.  Each  is  30  to  50 
words  in  length.  For  this  game 
I  have  condensed  and  put  into 
code  only  such  items  as  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  keen  eyes 
of  American  reporters  abroad, 
the  type  of  material  I  am  per- 
])etually  obliged  to  ferret  out  to 
give  my  weekly  column,  “The 
Foreign  Press,”  a  distinctive 
flavor. 

This  game,  I  believe,  would 
have  a  special  appeal  for  those 
persons  who  love  to  feel  they’re 
“looking  backstage”  at  the  in¬ 
ternational  scene.  They  may  en¬ 
joy  rating  themselves  as  “ama¬ 
teur  Intelligence  operatives.” 

The  “messages”  are  chiefly  of 
political  nature. 

Here’s  a  specimen: 


Naturally,  for  the  veteran 
puzzle  addict,  this  sample  is  al¬ 
most  absurdly  simple  to  deci¬ 
pher.  (Don’t  bother  to  try;  I 

give  you  the  answer  in  a  later 
paragraph).  Solutions  would,  of 
course,  become  progressively 
more  difficult,  with  any  such 

gratis  aids  as  “Free  Key  Let¬ 
ters”  totally  eliminated,  and 

with  more  numerals  appearing 
in  the  text  than  the  printed  let¬ 
ters,  which  are  always  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  words  to  be  de¬ 
ciphered. 

Sampler  of  (ktmmenl 

But,  it  is  the  content  of  these 
coded  messages  which  may  have 
peculiar  piquancy.  Here  are  two 
samples  taken  at  random  from 
my  files: 

1.  Comment  made  by  French 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle: 
“The  reason  that  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  are  so  simple,  clear 
and  precise  is  that  they  were 
made  without  the  collaboration 
of  a  committee  of  experts.” 

2.  Opposing  the  American  Aid 
Program,  at  a  Pan- Arab  meet¬ 
ing  a  white-bearded  sheik 
shouted:  “Brethren!  Don’t  l)e 
taken  in  by  promises.  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  very  poor;  none  of  them 
can  afford  more  than  one  wife.” 

In  other  “messages,”  one  may 
obtain  a  penetrating  glance  at 
undercover  alien  meddling  in  the 
Algerian  revolt  against  France; 
learn  how  a  Russian  refugee  is 
making  scientific  history  in  Is¬ 
rael;  get  a  foreign  appraisal  of 
Fidel  Castro;  find  out  a  Soviet 
student’s  estimate  of  his  revo¬ 
lutionary  counterparts  in  Japan 
and  Turkey;  or  merely  be  di¬ 
verted  by  the  rumored  latest 
escapade  of  exiled  Farouk.  The 
scope  is  endless;  my  material 
is  continually  being  replenished. 

An  Anecdote 

Conceivably,  the  following 
true  anecdote  might  preface  the 
series: 

As  a  fledgling  diplomat,  in 
the  Berlin  of  the  early  1920s, 

I  was  disgusted  when  ordered 
to  code  as  a  top-secret  dispatch, 
for  instant  transmission  to  our 
capital,  Belgrade,  a  newspaper 
clipping  from  a  small  provincial 
German  weekly,  a  story  so  ap¬ 
parently  trivial  that  no  big  Ber¬ 
lin  paper  gave  it  space.  I  was 
later  abashed  to  realize  that 
my  despised  dispatch  had  re¬ 
layed  to  our  Foreign  Office  an 
eye-witness  account  of  a  very 
early  Nazi  meeting,  presided 
over  by  one  Adolf  Hitler.  Who 
can  decide  what  other  historic 
cataclysm  may  be  foreshadowed 
in  equally  innocuous  messages? 

I  have  stated  that  a  fresh  nu¬ 
merical  equivalent  for  each  al¬ 
phabetic  character  appears  in 
{Continued  on  page  62) 


DIPLOMATIC  CODE  MESSAGE  #1 


From:  Secret  Agent  234/11 
Ro:  Compliment  to  Mr.  K. 


TOP  SECRET! 
BURN  AFTER  READING! 
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DECODING  DIRECTIONS 
Free  Key  Letters:  35-r,  38-i,  47-t 

Step  One:  Insert  FREE  KEY  LETTERS  below  their  matching  numerals  wherever 
they  appear. 

Step  Two:  By  first  guessing  short  words,  identify  other  letters,  and  proceed 
until  entire  test  is  deciphered. 
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Six  Comics 
Firms  Deny 
U.S.  Charge 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

General  denials  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  allegations  in  a  civil 
antitrust  suit  have  been  filed 
in  U.  S.  District  Court  here  by 
six  defendants  who  are  in  the 
business  of  providing  color  comic 
sections  to  newspapers.  (E&P, 
Jan.  14>  page  9). 

Asking  dismissal  of  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division’s  complaint  were: 
Greater  Buffalo  Press  Inc., 
Hearst  Corporation,  Newspaper 
Enterpri.se  Association,  Inter¬ 
national  Color  Printing  Co., 
Southwest  Color  Printing  Corp. 
and  Dixie  Color  Printing  Corp. 

All  denied  they  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  conspiracy  to  monopo¬ 
lize  the  printing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  supplements. 

Greater  Buffalo’s  answer  said 
it  had  no  knowledge  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  largest  printer 
of  color  comic  supplements  in 
the  U.  S.,  as  charged  by  the 
Government.  The  firm  stated 
that  almost  all  newspapers 
maintain  facilities  capable  of 
printing  color  comic  supple¬ 
ments.  It  denied  that  only  news¬ 
papers  in  large  markets  or  affili¬ 
ated  with  chains  have  such  fa¬ 
cilities. 

From  1954  to  the  date  of  the 
complaint.  Greater  Buffalo  ad¬ 
mitted  annual  sales  of  comic 
supplement  printing  in  excess 
of  $9,000,000  a  year.  This  busi¬ 
ness  included  the  printing  of 
sections  and  furnishing  of  news¬ 
print  for  certain  customers  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  and 
NEA  on  the  basis  of  individual 
orders,  the  Greater  Buffalo  an¬ 
swer  stated. 

• 

Police  Impersonation 
Charge  Is  Dropped 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Charges  of  impersonating  a 
police  officer  have  been  dropped 
against  an  editor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Clifton,  N.  J. 

The  Passaic  County  Grand 
Jury  failed  to  indict  Alex  Bid- 
nik  Jr.,  25,  editor  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent-Prospector. 

A  woman  had  alleged  Mr. 
Bidnik  came  to  her  home  last 
May  and  had  represented  him¬ 
self  as  a  detective  sergeant, 
flashed  a  sheriff’s  badge  and 
threatened  to  arrest  the  wom¬ 
an’s  19-year-old  daughter  for 
vagrancy. 

Mr.  Bidnik  waived  immunity 
and  appeared  before  the  Grand 
Jury. 
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Columbia  Basin  Trust 
Decision  Is  Appealed 


San  Francisco 

A  newsjiaper’s  claim  to  dam¬ 
ages  on  the  grounds  a  union 
and  a  rival  newspaper  conspired 
to  force  it  out  of  business  was 
taken  under  advisement  here 
March  13  by  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Two  .sections 
of  the  anti-tnast  laws,  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act,  the  legality 
of  boycotts  and  the  question  of 
whether  a  newspaper  is  a  com¬ 
modity  were  brought  into  the 
arguments. 

The  principals  in  the  case  are 
Scott  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
owners  of  the  Pntico  (Wash.) 
Tri-City  Herald,  and  Columbia 
Basin  Publishers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Columbia  Bamn 
Newst,  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  and  others. 

The  Herald’s  claim  for  $6,- 
fi2.'),471  in  damages  was  denied 
in  Federal  District  Court  in  Se¬ 
attle  more  than  a  year  ago. 
(E&P  Dec.  12,  1959,  page  9.) 

A  reversal  of  this  decision 
would  destroy  competition,  at- 
tomeys  for  the  News  contended 
in  their  presentation  here. 

The  only  union  “cooperation” 
found  by  the  trial  court  was  to 
build  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  News,  “each  acting 
for  own  independence  and  law¬ 
ful  pui*pose,”  it  was  declared. 

Commodity  Test  Pleaded 

Attorneys  for  the  Herald  said 
the  district  court  ruling  should 
be  reversed  because  the  ITU 
and  the  News  worked  together 
to  encourage  a  boycott,  and  the 
union  thus  lost  its  right  to  boy¬ 
cott  on  its  own.  Price  discrimi¬ 
nation  was  granted  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
ITU  and  Unitypo  leaders,  they 
told  the  court. 

Further,  it  was  claimed,  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  commodity  and 
hence  subject  to  the  Robinson- 
Patman  act.  This  interpretation 
has  not  yet  been  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  then  ITU 
president,  selected  the  Tri-City 
area  as  a  test  area  in  a  move 
to  defeat  the  Herald,  the  court 
was  told.  As  a  result,  the  ITU 
left  its  historic  labor  union  po¬ 
sition  and  joined  the  News  to 
force  the  Herald  out  of  business 
or  into  a  merger,  it  was  stated. 

ITU  supported  the  News 
through  its  subsidiary.  Unitypo, 
to  the  e.xtent  of  $1,320,054  up 
to  Jan.  1,  1959,  it  was  charged 
at  the  first  trial.  Special  assist¬ 
ance  provided  by  ITU  from  De¬ 
cember,  1959  through  January, 


19fil,  has  totalled  approximately 
$172,000,  according  to  briefs 
based  on  Typographical  Journal 
listings. 

The  hearing  here  took  place 
just  ten  days  after  the  11th  an- 
niversarj'  of  the  printers’  strike 
against  the  Herald,  a  daily 
newspaper  since  Nov.  13,  1947. 
One  member  of  the  union  is 
still  picketing  the  Herald  plant. 

Attomeys  for  the  News  said 
all  that  their  clients  did  or  in¬ 
tended  to  do  was  to  introduce 
competition  into  the  Tri-City 
area. 

They  also  pleaded  that  any 
damages  which  resulted  were 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  strike. 
The  antitrust  law  applies  only 
when  aid  is  receive<l  from  a 
non-union  group,  it  also  was 
contended. 

There  was  no  proof  of  con¬ 
spiracy,  claimed  David  I.  Sha¬ 
piro,  ITU  attorney. 

The  main  issue  in  the  request 
for  a  reversal  of  the  district 
ruling  “is  whether  or  not  we 
shall  have  the  right  to  compete 
in  a  free  market  under  the  anti- 
tnist  laws,”  Glenn  C.  Lee,  Her¬ 
ald  publisher,  said  in  the  appeal 
brief. 

The  principal  founders,  officers 
and  stockholders  of  Scott  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  are  listed  as  Robert 
F.  Philip,  president,  and  Mr. 
Lee,  secretary  -  treasurer  and 
publisher  of  the  Herald. 

They  purchased  the  Pasco 
Herald  in  1947  despite  the  lack 
of  previous  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Both  were  in  the  import- 
export  field  at  the  time.  In  as¬ 
sociation  with  Hugh  Scott,  they 
purchased  the  weekly  in  1947  on 
agreeing  to  pay  $80,000  plus  in¬ 
ventory.  The  weekly  became  the 
daily  Tri-City  Herald  that  same 
year. 

The  appellants’  brief  declares 
that  Howard  W.  Parish,  former 
publisher  of  the  Seattle  Star, 
learned  of  the  background  of 
the  two  novices  to  newspapering 
and  of  their  financial  problems 
they  faced  in  their  expansion. 

Meeting  Revealed 

After  being  informed  that  a 
Herald  sale  might  be  arranged, 
Mr.  Parish  met  with  the  news- 
))aper’s  principals.  He  then  in¬ 
formed  them  he  was  interested 
only  in  buying  control,  the  brief 
states.  Tbe  subsequent  offer  was 
$250,000  against  a  $410,000 
price  tag,  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  which  had  been  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Herald. 

Columbia  Basin  Publishers, 
Inc.,  was  formed  in  August, 


1949.  Its  incorporators  were  Mr. 
Parish,  James  M.  Bryce,  a  son- 
in-law;  John  X.  Johnson,  “who 
subsequently  furnished  the  prin¬ 
cipal  financial  support  of  CBN 
in  its  early  days,”  and  several 
other  Seattle  businessmen. 

The  News  began  as  a  weekly 
in  August,  1949,  and  became  a 
morning  daily  on  March  14, 
1960,  just  11  days  after  the 
Herald  strike. 

A  bitter  struggle  ensued.  Mr. 
Parish  failed  to  gain  the  ex¬ 
pected  financial  backing  from 
his  associates. 

Mr.  Parish  called  for  ITU  as¬ 
sistance  through  Unitypo,  and 
received  an  immediate  $10,000 
loan,  it  is  stated.  The  News’ 
financial  situation  was  by  then 
reportetl  to  be  critical. 

The  brief  states  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Unitypo  iiayments  to¬ 
talling  $1,320,054  at  time  of  the 
first  trial,  the  ITU  affiliate 
caused  the  organization  of  How¬ 
ard  Parish  and  .Associates.  This 
organization  assertedly  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  financing  enabling 
the  purchase  and  remodeling  of 
a  building  which  was  leased  to 
CBN  as  newspaper  jdant  and 
office. 

The  antitrust  action  w  a  s 
.started  in  1955. 


Nominal  $12  AwanI 
Given  in  Trust  Suit 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  federal  court  jury  here 
last  week  returned  a  directed 
verdict  of  $1  damages  (trebled) 
for  a  total  of  $12  in  a  civil  anti¬ 
trust  action  brought  by  Craig 
Siegfried  and  associates  against 
the  Star  Company. 

Mr.  Siegfried  was  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Independence 
Daily  News  and  Pictorial  Shop¬ 
per  and  owner  of  KIMO  radio 
station.  His  group  sued  for 
$7,350,000  following  the  1955 
conviction  of  the  Star  in  a  crim¬ 
inal  antitrust  case. 

The  court  held  that  the  Sieg¬ 
fried  group  did  not  prove  rev¬ 
enue  losses.  The  basis  of  the 
claim  was  that  the  Star  had  re¬ 
fused  to  published  KIMO  radio 
log,  thus  curtailing  its  potential 
earnings.  The  court  said  this 
was  hypothetical  and  specula¬ 
tive. 


Pulliam  Honored 

For  distinguished  service  to 
freedom  through  journalism. 
Publisher  Eugene  C.  Pulliam 
has  been  presented  an  award  by 
the  Young  Americans  for  Free¬ 
dom.  In  accepting  the  award  he 
urged  young  Americans  to  as¬ 
sume  militant  leadership  in  the 
struggle  to  keep  the  nation  free. 


ABC  Votes 
Unpaid  Audit 
Over  Protest 

Again  rejecting  lu  wspaper 
protests,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  voted  at  the  March  meet¬ 
ing  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  to  audit 
unpaid  circulation  of  Imsiness 
jiapers. 

Results  of  a  questionnaire  in 
which  newspaper  jiublishers 
voiced  strong  fears  that  the  rule 
change  may  lead  to  auditing  un¬ 
paid  circulation  of  weeklies, 
eventually  of  dailies,  were 
termed  misleading  at  the  board 
meeting.  The  poll  taken  in  the 
Eastern  Time  Zone  did  not  pre¬ 
sent  a  fair  picture,  the  newspa¬ 
per  representatives  were  told. 

Richard  C,  Steele  of  the  Sew 
York  Herald  Tribune,  director 
for  the  eastern  zone  dailies, 
asked  that  final  action  on  the 
rule  change  permitting  business 
papers  to  show  unpaid  on  the 
first  page  of  the  Audit  Report 
be  deferred  until  the  ABC  it¬ 
self  could  make  a  survey  of 
membership  opinion. 

Mr.  Steele  reported  sentiment 
running  263  to  1  against  the 
change.  The  Newspaper  Division 
voted  unanimously  last  October 
to  oppose  the  audit  of  unpaid. 

Prior  to  the  March  10  meet¬ 
ing,  Alan  T.  Wolcott,  ABC  pres¬ 
ident  and  managing  director,  re 
ceived  12  telegrams  and  four 
letters  from  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  supporting  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Division  resolution. 

ABC  Chairman  William  R 
Farrell,  director  of  marketing 
services  for  Monsanto  Chemical 
Co.,  said  the  decision  came  after 
more  than  a  year  of  study. 

“It  is  important  to  under¬ 
stand,”  he  said,  “that  the  de¬ 
cision  applies  to  business  pub¬ 
lications,  and  to  business  pub¬ 
lications  only. 

“ABC  rules  for  business  pub¬ 
lications  require  that  all  paid 
subscriptions  must  be  analyzed 
by  business  classifications  and 
by  occupation  function  or  title 
of  the  subscribers.  This  busi¬ 
ness  analysis  is  considered  ex¬ 
tremely  important  by  most  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  in  the 
evaluation  of  business  publica¬ 
tions  as  advertising  media. 

“There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  ABC  membership  require¬ 
ments  relative  to  membership 
eligibility  and,  to  my  knowledge, 
no  changes  are  contemplated. 

“To  be  a  regular  member  of 
ABC,  any  publication  must  still 
qualify  at  least  70%  of  its  total 
distribution  as  paid  circulation 
under  the  Audit  Bureau’s  rules 
for  paid.” 
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Advertising 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Big  Space  Will  Boom 
Reeves’  New  Ad  Book 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

“Reality  in  Advertising,”  the 
new  book  by  Rosser  Reeves, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.,  which  was  a  factor 
in  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.’s  $12,- 
000,000  account  being  switched 
from  Compton  Advertising  to 
Bates  (E&P,  March  4,  page  25), 
will  be  l)oomed  via  large-space 
newspaper  ads  following  pub¬ 
lication  April  17. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  the 
publisher,  and  Denhard  &  Stew¬ 
art,  its  advertising  agency,  con¬ 
sider  the  volume  “best  seller 
material.”  An  appropriation  six 
times  that  usually  invested  in  a 
borfc  is  being  contemplated  for 
the  introductory  campaign,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  Denhard, 
agency  president,  who  has  been 
handling  Knopf  advertising  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

“I’d  drop  dead  if  we  spent 
as  much  on  an  ordinary  book,” 
Mr.  Denhard  said  this  week. 
“And  if  the  Reeves  book  sells 
as  we  think  it  will,  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  expanded.” 

6  Ads  Prepared 

Six  different  ads,  full  pages 
and  seven  column  copy,  have  so 
far  been  prepared.  Final  selec¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  been  made. 
When  it  is,  you  can  be  sure 
what  is  used  will  have  U.S.P. 
—  Unique  Sales  Proposition  — 
a  Bates  ad  formula  described 
in  the  book. 

Two  U.S.P.’s  suggested  by 
Mr.  Denhard  are;  “The  Book 
that  Revolutionized  the  Entire 
Concept  of  Modem  Advertising” 
and  “The  Book  that  Caused  a 
$12,000,000  Change  in  Agen¬ 
cies.”  The  latter  refers  to  the 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  account  switch. 

OgihT’  Quoted 

One  of  the  newspaper  ads 
quotes  David  Ogilvy,  president 
of  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather: 

“A  great  polemic  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  to  Claude  Hopkin’s  his¬ 
toric  book.  I  shall  order  400 
<»pies,  one  for  every  officer  and 
employee  and  one  for  each  of 
our  clients.” 

Mr.  Ogilvy  also  has  an  oil  ac¬ 
count  —  Shell  —  that  is  using 
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newspaper  advertising  exclu¬ 
sively. 

“It’s  a  fine  campaign,”  Mr. 
Reeves  said  when  asked  about 
Shell. 

Also  quoted  in  ad  copy  for 
the  Reeves  book  is  Arthur  H. 
“Red”  Motley,  president  of 
Parade,  who  called  it  “a  master¬ 
ful  text  —  a  great  book.” 

Not  quoted  is  Howard  Wilson, 
associate  creative  director  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  who  while 
praising  Mr.  Reeves,  called  some 
ideas  in  the  book  “a  defense  of 
mediocrity  in  advertising.” 

Mr.  Reeves  bridled  when  this 
quotation  was  relayed  to  him. 

Oirnts  Not  Stupid 

“We  started  this  agency  22 
years  ago  with  23  employees,” 
he  said.  “Now  we  have  over 
1,000  in  the  New  York  office 
alone.  “Our  projected  billings 
next  year  are  over  $165,000,000 
a  year,  approaching  $170,000,- 
000.  Among  our  clients  are  some 
of  the  biggest  and  best  blue  chip 
companies  in  the  U.  S.  If  Mr. 
Wilson  is  correct,  he  is  in  effect 
calling  these  clients  stupid.  I 
don’t  believe  they  are.” 

What  Bates  clients  buy  is  de¬ 
tailed  in  “Reality  in  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  The  preface  states  that  it 
cost  $1  billion  to  write  the  book. 

“We  spent  that  much  of  our 
clients’  money,  and  made  many 
mistakes,  to  isolate  these  princi¬ 
ples,”  Mr.  Reeves  wrote. 

One  Reeves  principle  is  that 
sales  are  not  the  only  advertis¬ 
ing  criteria.  He  states  that  re¬ 
cently  “a  group  of  marketing 
men,  almost  idly,  at  a  luncheon 
table  listed  37  different  factors, 
any  or  all  of  which  could  cause 
the  total  sales  of  a  brand  to 
move  up  or  down.” 

Mr.  Reeves  cites  the  “pulled 
vs.  the  unpulled”  as  presenting 
“the  most  exciting  statistics  of 
modem  advertising.”  To  get 
these  statistics  he  isolates  peo¬ 
ple  in  two  groups,  one  that  do 
not  recall  having  seen,  read  or 
heard  his  advertising,  and  those 
that  do  remember  it.  He  asks 
each  group  how  many  use  the 
product  in  question. 

“Now,  for  the  first  time,”  he 
asserts,  “you  have  a  way  to 
measure  a  campaign  —  without 
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reference  to  the  many  other 
variables.” 

He  calls  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  remember  (and  who  do 
not  remember)  current  adver¬ 
tising  “penetration.”  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  number 
and  the  number  of  actual  cus¬ 
tomers,  he  calls  “usage  pull.” 
“Penetration”  is  constantly 
shifting.  The  book  continues: 

“We  must  keep  in  mind  that 
$12,000,000,000  a  year  is  being 
spent  on  penetration.  This  is  the 
rather  staggering  sum  of  $30,- 
000,000  a  day  spent  in  a  des¬ 
perate  attempt  to  buy  brands  a 
bit  of  space  in  the  memory  box 
of  the  consumer.” 

So,  Mr.  Reeves  argues,  “too- 
frequent  change  of  your  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  destroys 
penetration.” 

“Unless  a  product  becomes 
outmoded,  a  great  campaign 
will  not  wear  itself  out,”  he  con¬ 
cludes. 

Since  the  consumer  “tends  to 
remember  just  one  thing  from 
an  advertisement  —  one  strong 
claim,  or  one  strong  concept,” 
Mr.  Reeves  seeks  a  “Unique 
Sales  Proposition”  for  each 
client’s  product. 

U.S.P.  Defined 

Here’s  how  U.S.P.  is  defined: 

“1.  Each  advertisement  must 
make  a  proposition  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Not  just  words,  not  just 
product  puffery,  not  just  show- 
window  advertising.  Each  ad¬ 
vertisement  must  say  to  each 
reader:  ‘Buy  this  product  and 
you  will  get  a  specific  benefit.’ 

“2.  The  proposition  must  be 
one  that  the  competition  either 
cannot,  or  does  not,  offer.  It 
must  be  unique  —  either  a 
uniqueness  of  the  brand  or  a 
claim  not  otherwise  made  in  that 
particular  field  of  advertising. 

“3.  'The  proposition  must  be 
so  strong  that  it  can  move  the 
mass  millions,  i.e.,  pull  over  new 
customers  to  your  product.” 

Cited  as  examples  are  George 
Washington  Hill’s  line  for 
Lucky  Strikes,  “It’s  toasted;” 
Claude  Hopkins’  toothpaste  ad 
that  claim^  “Gets  rid  of  film 
on  teeth;”  Lifebuoy  Soap’s 
“Stops  b.o.;”  and  Colgate  Dental 
Cream’s  “Cleans  your  breath 
while  it  cleans  your  teeth.” 

Mr.  Reeves  believes  in  repeat¬ 
ing  good  U.S.P.’s.  He  said  that 
at  regular  intervals  during  the 
past  15  years,  his  agency  has 
cross  -  examined  thousands  of 
people  to  find  what  advertising 
they  have  seen,  and  what  adver¬ 
tising  they  remember,  and  has 
found  that  seven  out  of  10  peo- 


Rosser  Reeves 

pie  are  not  even  aware  of  hav¬ 
ing  seen  the  advertising  at  all. 

TV  screens,  according  to  Mr. 
Reeves,  are  filled  with  “vampire 
video”  so-called  because  second¬ 
ary  claims  suck  strength  away 
from  the  main  story. 

“It  can  take  $1,000,000  worth 
of  TV  time  and  make  it  worth 
$100,000  or  less,”  he  states. 

Advertising  is  redefined  by 
Mr.  Reeves  as  “the  art  of  get¬ 
ting  a  unique  selling  proposi¬ 
tion  into  the  heads  of  the  most 
people  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.” 

“Only  occasionally  are  great 
salesmen  ‘things  of  beauty’,”  the 
author  concludes.  “They  do  not 
carry  paintings  by  Picasso  in 
their  hands;  speak  in  rhyme; 
or  sing,  dance,  and  play  the 
flute.  "ITiey  are  usually  very 
earnest  men,  who  speak  con¬ 
vincingly  and  with  knowledge 
about  why  their  product  is  bet¬ 
ter” 

‘Buy  Dispersion' 

Finally,  the  book  urges  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  “buy  disi)ersion.” 
Mr.  Reeves  explains: 

“Try  to  reach  more  homes, 
not  the  same  homes.  Try  to 
reach  more  people,  not  the  same 
people.  .  .  .  Keep  in  mind  that 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
size  of  the  budget.  Nor  does  it 
dictate  the  choice  of  media,  for 
it  will  work  equally  well  in 
magazines,  in  newspapers,  or  in 
broadcast  .  .  . 

“Dispersion  is  actually  a  com¬ 
plicated  and  precise  undertaking 
—  a  gigantic  jig-saw  puzzle, 
consisting  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  tiny  pieces.  Each 
must  be  fitted  neatly  into  place, 
and  this  calls  not  only  for  a 
huge  media  department,  but  one 
stjiffed  with  specialists  in  this 
particular  field.” 
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MEDIAFFAIRS 


AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Backward,  turn  backward. 

O  Time  in  your  flight. 

Make  me  an  ad  iludenl  again 
juit  for  tonight! 

-^Apologiei  to  Elisabeth  Akeri  Allen 

That’s  just  the  way  we  felt 
this  week  after  reading  the  14th 
revised  printing  of  John  Caples’ 
handbook.  “Tested  Advertising 
Methods,”  published  March  15 
by  Harper  &  Brothers  ($6.95). 

Originally  published  in  ’32, 
this  handbook  by  a  vicepresident 
and  well-known  copywriter  of 
BBDO,  was  “must”  reading  when 
we  studied  advertising,  market¬ 
ing  and  selling  in  our  hobblede¬ 
hoy  college  days.  As  such.  Mr. 
Caples  handbook  was  considered 
a  “chore”  by  most  of  us  unthink¬ 
ing.  idle,  wild,  and  hrave  young 
lions. 

Today,  we  find  ourselves  re¬ 
viewing  this  handbook  willingly 
— if  somewhat  nostalgicly. 

*  *  * 

For  nearly  30  years,  Mr. 
Caples’  book  has  been  the  stand¬ 
ard  guide  on  tested  methods  of 
getting  favorable  sales  results 
from  mint  advertising.  In  this 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  the 
author  has  added  four  chapter 
headings,  including  “Seventeen 
Ways  to  Test  Your  Advertising.” 

In  discussing  split-nin  testing 
in  newspapers.  Mr.  Caples  writes : 
“Split-run  copy  testing  in  news¬ 
papers  is  one  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
ventions  ever  devised  for  the 
benefit  of  scientific-minded  adver¬ 
tisers.”  He  cites  three  reasons 
why;  1)  The  method  is  quick: 

2)  The  method  is  accurate;  and 

3)  You  can  test  fine  points. 

“Advertisers  have  only  scratch¬ 
ed  the  surface  of  the  possibilities 
of  split-run  testing.”  Mr.  Caples 
notes.  “This  is  accurate  sampling 
on  a  massive  scale.  To  do  large- 
scale  sampling  of  this  kind  hy 
other  research  methods  would 
present  enormous  difficulties  and 
cost  staggering  sums  of  money.” 

*  *  * 

Pointing  out  that  there  are 
about  100  split-run  newspapers 
in  the  U.S.  where  an  advertiser 
can  do  split-run  copy  testing, 
Mr.  Caples  says:  “You  encounter 
no  more  difficultv  than  the  sched¬ 
uling  of  ads.  the  answering  of 
replies,  and  the  tabulation  of  re¬ 
sults.  And  the  cost  is  merely  the 
cost  of  the  newspaper  ads  plus 
a  small  mechanical  fee  charged 
by  newspapers  for  split-run  test¬ 
ing.” 

Just  this  much  of  Mr.  Caples’ 
book  contains  an  arsenal  of  salfs 
ammunition  for  newspapers, 


Space  Unit  Measure 
Proposed  by  Y&R 


A  proposal  that  newspapers 
drop  old  measurement  standards 
and  think  in  terms  of  space 
units  was  made  last  week  to 
the  New  York  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 

Thomas  Lynch,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  media  and  planning. 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  space  units — 
half  pages,  quarter  pages  or 
full  pages —  be  assigned  definite 
positions  in  news  sections, 
w-omen’s  sections,  sports  and 
business  sections.  The  rate  would 
not  follow  the  line  rate  pattern, 
he  said,  but  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  space  unit. 

Definite  Size 

“Simply,  it  could  be  a  definite 
size  in  a  fixed  position  at  a  set 
price  and  the  price  would  be 
reduced  by  frequent  usage 
throughout  the  year,”  Mr. 
Lynch  said. 

“Establishing  such  a  criteria 
would  give  advertisers  and 
agency  copy  and  art  people  op¬ 
portunity  to  prepare  a  definite 
size  ad  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  ad  would  be  in  a  certain 
editorial  setting,  that  the  mes¬ 
sage  could  be  designed  to  take 
fullest  advantage  of  that  edi¬ 
torial  background,  and  that  they 
could  anticipate  dealing  with 
newspapers  as  they  would  with 
a  magazine,  syndicated  supple¬ 
ment,  or  a  network  TV  show. 

“Maybe  even  one  billing  might 
be  arranged  eventually.” 

Mr.  Lynch  cautioned  that 
adoption  of  such  a  method  for 
competing  with  magazines  and 
network  TV  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  funds  should  not  be  “at 
the  sacrifice  of  cooperating  with 
agencies  and  advertisers  in  the 
area  of  new  utilization  of  space 
sizes  or  positions.” 

9  Ideas  Suggested 

Robert  Gleckler,  another  Y&R 
media  executive,  addressing  the 
same  session  of  the  AANR,  sug¬ 
gested  other  ideas  and  devices 
to  “contribute  to  improve  news¬ 
paper  selling  concepts.”  These 
were: 

1)  Employment  of  the  high 
speed  Crossfield  electronics  sys¬ 
tem  to  eliminate  the  “wallpaper” 
design  presently  necessary  in 
Hi-Fi  color  in  newspapers. 

2)  “Tip-in”  ads,  which  are  of 
high  quality  color  reproduction 
and  are  glued  or  tipped  in  po¬ 
sition.  Actually  it  can  be  an 
exact  replica  of  an  ad  in  another 


medium  but  transferred  to  a 
specific  market  in  repeat  form. 
P\irther  development  would  be 
use  of  Adsert,  which  relies  on 
the  same  principle  for  tipping 
in  mailers  or  recipe  booklets. 

3)  Use  of  gutter  bleed  on  a 
center  spread. 

4)  Use  of  inserts  printed  on 
90-lb  stock  with  coupon  and 
mailer  as  used  by  Encyclopaedia 
Brittanica  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

5)  Smaller  ROP  color  units 
than  are  now  available — in  100- 
or  200-line  size  in  two  color, 
which  would  allow  “frequency 
in  color  at  an  equitable  profit¬ 
able  rate.” 

“Perhaps  then  dollars  would 
be  diverted  from  either  TV  or 
radio  to  ROP  with  a  far  more 
startling  impact  for  the  cam¬ 
paign,”  Mr.  Gleckler  said. 

6)  Specific  combination  group 
rates  among  metropolitan  and 
suburban  newspapers  to  provide 
“complete  market  coverage  at 
a  reasonable  cost.” 

7)  Improvement  on  the  jumbo 
po.stcard  used  by  newspapers  to 
merchandise  ads,  such  as  “print¬ 
ing  up  campaign  brochures  for 
local  salesmen,  assisting  in  co¬ 
ordination  of  promotions  be¬ 
tween  client,  trade  and  medium, 
and  contribution  of  dollars  to¬ 
ward  a  joint  ad  in  a  local  trade 
journal.” 

8)  A  syndicated  rotogravure 
section  for  distribution  on  the 
best  food  day  of  the  week.  Sim¬ 
ilar  to  Sunday  supplements,  it 
would  allow  advertisers  to  get 
good  color  reproduction  during 
the  weekday  “at  an  equitable 
cost  utilizing  the  inherent  ad¬ 
vantages  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  placing  the  ad  closer 
to  the  probable  time  of  pur¬ 
chase.” 

9)  Combined  product  promo¬ 
tions  such  as  was  used  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  last  fall  in  a  special 
insert  preprinted  and  shipped  to 
distributing  newspapers  and 
billed  at  rates  permitting  the 
publisher  normal  profit. 

Color  Potential 

Mr.  Lynch  said  that  from  the 
long-range  viewpoint,  the  great¬ 
est  potential  to  newspapers  as 
a  national  medium  was  in  ROP 
color.  He  urged  standardization 
of  its  many  elements. 

Mr.  Lynch  classified  news¬ 
papers  as  a  local  medium  with 
strong  competition  from  TV 
spots,  radio  and  billboards. 

“Only  in  the  case  of  the  syn¬ 
dicated  supplements,  the  comics 


and  Sunday  do  we  have  a  net¬ 
work  approach  to  the  newspaper 
audience  and  they  are  considered 
a  national  medium  to  a  great 
degree,”  Mr.  Lynch  said. 

“There  may  be  some  who 
would  question  our  judgment, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  when  adver¬ 
tising  objectives  require  broad 
national  coverage  we  necessarily 
find  ourselves  giving  greater 
consideration  to  media  other 
than  newspapers. 

“It  follows  then  that  the  main 
competition  of  the  newspaper 
medium  for  national  ad  dollars 
does  not  come  from  magazines 
or  network  broadcasting  but 
from  spot  TV,  spot  ratlio,  and 
outdoor.” 


Mr.  Lynch  listed  these  reasons 
why  local  emphasis  is  considered 
part  of  a  campaign  for  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser: 

1)  When  products  with  na¬ 
tional  distribution  have  regional 
or  local  sales  situations  and  op¬ 
portunities  that  necessitate  ad¬ 
ditional  local  pressure;  2)  When 
local  or  regional  competitors  or 
even  national  competitors  launch 
special  drives  in  selected  mar¬ 
kets;  3)  When  new  or  modified 
products  are  being  tested;  4) 
When  a  new  or  modified  product 
is  introduced;  5)  When  new  local 
pricing  is  announced;  6)  When 
there  are  local  or  regional  deals; 
and  7)  When  local  dealers  are 
listed. 

Mr.  Lynch  noted  that  when 
color  was  needed  spot  TV  and 
radio  were  eliminated,  leaving 
competition  to  newspapers  and 
outdoor.  Then  the  question 
arose;  “Can  we  get  satisfactory 
reproduction  in  ROP  or  must 
we  go  to  specialized  usage  such 
as  Hi-Fi  with  the  resultant  in¬ 
crease  in  costs  ?  ” 

I..ocal  Favor  Vital 

The  influence  of  retailers, 
brokers  and  client  salesmen, 
many  times  brought  to  bear  on 
advertising  people,  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Lynch  as  work¬ 
ing  both  in  favor  of  newspapers 
or  to  their  detriment  depending 
upon  which  media  is  in  the 
“local  favor  at  the  moment.” 

Mr.  Lynch  gave  these  ideas 
on  how  newspapers  could  help 
media  executives  plan  better  ad¬ 
vertising  programs: 

1)  Improved  interpretation  of 
the  market  place — not  just 
quoting  figures,  but  giving  in¬ 
formation  on  the  product  con¬ 
templating  advertising,  Ic^ 
sales  situation,  special  buying 
habits,  data  on  competitive  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  brand  position. 

2)  Past  advertising  history  on 
the  product  involved. 

3)  Information  applied  to  the 
specific  city  that  localizes  the 
picture. 
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(fan  Jranrisco  Chronicle 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WEST 

LARGEST  DAILY 
CIRCULATION 

IN 

NORTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 


LATEST  AUDITED  FIGURES  FDR  SAN  FRANGISGD 


NEWS-CALL 

BULLETIN 

EXAMINER 

(3CI)ronidc 

4TH  QUARTER 

1959 

212,351 

279,481 

263,430 

1ST  QUARTER 

1960 

212,397 

274,878 

269,823 

2ND  QUARTER 

1960 

204,077 

276,913 

273,913 

3RD  QUARTER 

1960 

^^6,581^ 

^^79,981^ 

^^0^278^ 

SOURCE:  Comparison 

of  quarterly  circulation  figures 

as  contained  in  A.B.i 

C.  Audit  reports 

for  12  months  ending  September  30,  1960. 
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AD  AGENCIES 

Grey  Agency  Loses 


Chock  Full  O’Nuts 


Chock  Full  O’Nuts  Corp.  last 
week  gave  Grey  Advertising 
Agency  30  days  notice  and  is 
seeking  a  new  agency  for  its 
$3,000,000  account.  Grey  has  had 
the  account  for  seven  years. 

William  Black,  president,  said 
he’s  looking  for  an  agency  with 
experience  in  the  grocery  field, 
particularly  one  which  has  han¬ 
dled  a  coffee  account. 

Chock  Full  O’Nuts  plans  to 
increase  its  $3,000,000  ad  budg¬ 
et  when  it  introduces  its  frozen 
doughnuts  later  this  year. 

The  corporation  now  markets 
Chock  Full  O’Nuts  coffee  in  17 
states,  and  recently  introduced 
Chock  Full  O’Nuts  instant  cof¬ 
fee.  It  als-  operates  34  restau¬ 
rants. 

Immediately  following  Chock 
Full  O’Nuts’  decision,  newspaper 
reports  quoted  Grey  as  stating 
that  the  account’s  billings  were 
$1,500,000  in  1960.  Chock  Full 
challenged  Grey  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement. 

“1)  Grey  Advertising’s  own 
figures  submitted  to  us  of  ex¬ 


penditures  for  media  and  pro¬ 
duction  for  advertising  regular 
coffee  only  for  the  1960  calendar 
year  was  $1,826,643;  this  does 
not  include  restaurant  advertis¬ 
ing  which  was  $82,417; 

“2)  Our  advertising  budget 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1961 
comes  to  $1,566,737 — and  this 
doesn’t  include  promotion  and 
couponing  expenses  for  an  esti¬ 
mated  $600,000  (not  billed 
through  the  Grey  Agency);  nor 
does  it  include  our  restaurant 
advertising; 

“3)  Advertising  of  instant  cof¬ 
fee  began  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
arj’  (1961).  Our  combined  bud¬ 
get  for  regular  and  instant  cof¬ 
fee  for  only  the  three  months  of 
March,  April  and  May  is  $1,- 
005,254.  This  portion  represents 
instant  coffee  advertising  in  only 
four  markets,  and  we  will  ex¬ 
pand  our  instant  into  17  states; 

“4)  We  will,  in  addition,  in¬ 
crease  our  expenditures  later 
this  year  when  we  introduce  our 
frozen  doughnuts. 


This  is 
36  pt 

BaskerviHe . . . 


Teletype 


And,  as  Holmes  would  have  said, 


C  O  R  R  O  RATI  O  N  •  of  Western  Electric  Company  ihc. 

Department  54B,  5555  Touhy  Avenue  •  Skokie,  Illinois 


“Grey  Advertising  was  fully 
aware  of  all  of  our  current  and 
future  plans.  We  make  our  po¬ 
sition  known  to  avoid  twisted 
statistics.’’ 

TRANSFER  OF  BUSINESS 

Los  Angeles 
Transfer  of  the  business  of  the 
Chase  Barnes  ad  agency  here  to 
Fletcher  Richards,  Calkins  & 
Holden,  Inc.,  was  announced 
jointly  this  week  by  James  B. 
Lane,  Chase  president,  and  King 
Harris,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  West  Coast  division  of 
FRC&H. 

Concurrently,  Nelson  Carter, 
senior  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Chase  here,  becomes 
vicepresident  and  manager  of 
FRC&H  here.  James  0.  Thomp¬ 
son,  currently  acting  manager 
of  FRC&H,  Los  Angeles,  con¬ 
tinues  as  vicepresident  and  will 
become  senior  account  executive. 

BIRD  AGENCY  TAKES  FLIGHT 

Bird  Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  is 
the  new  name  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  agency  formerly  known  as 
Bird  Creative  Associate.  The 
firm  was  incorporated  last  week 
by  Harry  L.  Bird,  Peter  F.  Bird 
and  Elmer  E.  Lyon. 

Peter  F.  Bird  will  serve  as 
president;  Harry  L.  Bird  as 
executive  vicepresident;  and  El¬ 
mer  E.  Lyon  as  legal  counsel. 

Accounts  handled  include : 
Shaffstall  Equipment,  Inc.,  elec- 
j  tronic  attachments  for  typeset¬ 
ters,  and  National  Homes  Corp., 
newspaper  ads  for  Subsidiary 
Companies. 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Owl  Rexall  Drug  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  which  operates  31  drug 
stores  in  the  West,  has  named 
Beckman-Koblitz,  Inc.,  to  handle 
advertising  for  the  chain.  The 
account  is  now  using  broadcast 
media  in  its  major  markets  of 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Newspaper  advertising  will  still 
be  under  internal  direction,  al¬ 
though  the  new  agency  will 
serve  on  a  consulting  basis  in 
this  phase. 

*  «  « 

•  Guy  Davis  &  Associates, 

'  Inc.,  Cliicago,  has  been  ap- 

pointed  ad  agency  for  the  Tru- 
Ade  Company,  Elgin,  Ill.  Media 
will  include  ROP  color  and 
black  and  white  newspaper  ads, 
spot  radio,  point-of-purchase 
material,  and  trade  magazines. 

*  *  * 

•  George  Weaver  has  been 
appointed  media  director  in  Los 
Angeles  for  Erwin  Wasey,  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  A  veteran  of 
18  years  in  advertising,  he  be¬ 
came  media  director  at  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  Los  Angeles, 
in  1942  after  leaving  the  mer¬ 
chandising  research  department 
of  the  old  Los  Angeles  Daily 


You  donthaveacold! 

1  dode  haba  code? 

You  have  an  allergy! 

I  hab  an  allergee? 


M 


•GOLD  KEY'  WINNER— Advwtii, 
ing  Writers  Club  of  New  Yed 
has  voted  its  first  annual  "GeU 
Key"  award  for  newspaper  ads  to 
Julian  Koeni9  of  Papert,  Koeaiy 
&  Lois,  for  this  ad  for  AllerMi 
cold  remedy  ( Pharmacraft  Laboie- 
tories).  Awards  were  made  in  (he 
media  categories. 


News.  In  1956,  Mr.  Weaver 
joined  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
in  Los  Angeles  as  media  di¬ 
rector. 

*  m  * 

•  Harry  Torp,  John  Scanlaa 
and  Edward  Kobza  have  joind 
the  media  department  of  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.  Mr.  Torp  was  pre¬ 
viously  media  director  of  Graot 
Advertising.  Mr.  Scanlan  fw- 
merly  was  with  Benton  k 
Bowles,  and  Mr.  Kobza  was  wifii 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 

*  *  * 

•  Richard  R.  Hoffman  ha* 
been  named  research  manager 
for  the  Los  Angeles  office  (rf 
BBDO.  He  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  marketing  con¬ 
sultant  firm  of  Gould,  Gleiss  k 
Benn,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

• 

Gary  Paper  Adds 
Discount  Plan 

Gary,  Ind. 

The  Gary  Post-Tribune  hai 
established  a  discount  prognui 
for  national  advertisers  withoot 
effecting  an  increase  in  its  base 
rate,  it  was  announced  by  Jerry 
H.  Woodard,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

The  Post-Tribune’s  discount 
program  includes  discounts  up 
to  15%  for  bulk  linage  within 
one  year,  and  also  includes  CID 
and  page  unit  discounts.  “The 
formula  is  the  same  as  those 
recently  announced  by  the  Chir 
cago  Tribune,  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News,  Toledo  Blade  and 
others,’’  explained  Mr.  Woodard. 
“The  basic  three-part  rate  card 
seems  most  universal  among 
newspapers  in  all  circulation 
brackets.” 
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Thom  McBride’s  next  episode  takes  place  in  the 
lush  Caribbean.  Come  along  and  enjoy  his  sailing, 
surfing  and  skin  diving  activities.  Join  the  millions 
of  readers  all  over  the  world  who  avidly  follow 
McBride’s  sea  adventures  6  days  a  week.  New 
episode  begins  May  1. 


Send  me  sample  proofs  of  McBride  in  4  □,  5  □  column  widths. 
Your  Name„  -  _ _ 


Your  Title- 


Name  of  Newspaper 


Rembert  James.  Editor 

. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


940  Third  Avenue  •  San  Diego  12,  California 


THORN  McBRIDE 

takes  you  where  you  want  to  go! 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


2-Color  Ads  Debut 
Pure  Oil’s  Firebird 


Chicago 

Two-color  newspaper  ads  will 
be  used  by  the  Pure  Oil  Co.  in 
137  markets  to  introduce  two 
new  gasolines — Pure  Firebird 
Super  with  Tri-tane  and  Pure 
Firebird  reg^ular. 

According  to  Harry  L.  Moir, 
vicepresident  for  marketing,  in¬ 
troduction  of  these  new  gasolines 
is  being  backed  by  the  “most 
massive  advertising  campaign  in 
Pure  Oil’s  modem  marketing 
history.”  To  dramatize  the  new 
gasolines,  Pure  Oil  is  using  a 
Firebird  symbol  in  all  copy,  in¬ 
cluding  magazines,  radio-TV 
spots,  outdoor  posters,  and  point- 
of-purchase  materials  at  dealer 
stations.  Included  in  the  media 
list  (via  Leo  Burnett  Co.)  are 
business  publications  such  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Forbes, 
and  Barrens. 

Mr.  Moir  said  the  campaign 
is  concentrated  in  a  13-week 
period  which  started  in  some 
markets  on  March  6.  He  said 
Pure  Oil  entered  the  campaign 
confident  of  their  dealer  support. 
Promotional  meetings  were  held 
prior  to  March  6  to  inform 
dealers  and  their  sales  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  new  gasolines  and 
to  outline  and  explain  the  ad¬ 
vertising  supporting  the  intro¬ 
duction. 

PANCAKE-SAUSAGE  TIE-LN 

Minneapolis 
General  Mills  and  George  A. 
Hormel  Co.  have  announced  a 


PICTURE 
BOOK  DESIGNER 
$12,000- $15,000 


Topflight  magazine  seeks  highly  skilled, 
imaginative  designer  to  create  lavishly 
color-illustrated  books  on  peoples, 
places  and  the  world  of  nature.  Must 
have  superior  layout  ability.  Sure  pic¬ 
ture  judgment,  strong  story  sense  and 
feel  for  dramatic  pacing  and  focus  on 
human  interest  essential.  Must  be  able 
to  translate  editorial  concepts  into 
brilliant  visual  presentations,  utilizing 
the  entire  range  of  illustrations  mate¬ 
rials  —  color  photographs,  paintings, 
lithographs,  wood  cuts,  maps,  etc. — to 
create  picture  sequences  of  verve  and 
imagination.  Must  be  able  to  work  as 
art  director  with  photographers,  artists, 
map  makers.  Knowledge  of  typography 
and  production  techniques  necessary. 

Opportunity  for  a  vital,  responsible 
person  to  work  with  unparalleled  re¬ 
sources  in  a  long-established  organiza¬ 
tion  of  international  renown.  Generous 
benefits  and  scope  for  advancement. 
In_  your  confidential  letter,  please  de¬ 
tail  your  professional  qualifications,  po¬ 
sitions  held,  education,  travel,  and 
age.  Eastern  seaboard.  Box  1106,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


tie-in  plan  for  a  refund  offer  to 
consumers  on  the  West  Coast 
this  spring.  Consumers  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  35c  refund  by  sending  in 
proof  of  purchase  from  specially 
flagged  packages  of  Betty 
Crocker  Pancake  Mix  plus  a 
label  from  Hormel’s  bacon  or 
Little  Sizzler  sausages. 

Four-color,  full-page  ads  (via 
BBDO)  will  appear  in  the  April 
issue  of  Sunset  magazine,  April 
2  in  the  Far  West  Roto  Group, 
the  Oakland  Tribune  Parade 
section  and  the  Phoenix  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  on  April  9  in  the  West 
Coast  edition  of  American 
Weekly.  Black  and  white  ads 
are  scheduled  for  the  week  of 
April  9  in  19  West  Coast  news¬ 
papers. 

General  Mills  also  announced 
that  its  Betty  Crocker  Coupon 
Plan  is  now  offering  a  new  prem¬ 
ium  line.  Enchantment  pattern 
silverplate  by  Oneida,  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  April.  The  new  En¬ 
chantment  pattern  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  special  free  teaspoon 
offer  in  Sunday  supplements 
April  16  with  full-page,  two- 
color  ads  in  This  Week,  Parade, 
Family  Weekly,  and  eight  inde¬ 
pendent  supplements. 

87  DAILIES,  115  WEEKLIES 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
as  well  as  radio-TV  will  be  used 
to  announce  a  customer  contest 
sponsored  by  Bay  Petroleum 
Corp.,  Houston,  Texas.  The  con¬ 
test  which  gets  under  way  this 
week,  is  part  of  a  promotion 
calling  attention  to  a  new  name 
for  the  company’s  gasoline  and 
oil  products.  The  new  name  will 
be  announced  to  the  public  on 
April  22. 

Advertising  (via  Reach,  Mc- 
Clinton  &  Co.)  carrying  contest 


''LIVE  CUSTOMERS” 
are  people  who  want 

something  and  who  have 
the  motley  or  credit  to 
buy  it  NOW!  Want  to 
know  where  they  are  ? 

WRITE 

WIRE 

RHONE 

C  L  E  V  E  L  A  N  D 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward 


announcements  will  break  in  87  This  ad,  headlined  “Plea** 
dailies  and  115  weeklies.  Airtime  Call  Us  by  Our  First  Name,” 
will  be  used  on  a  total  of  13  will  announce  that  the  ompany 
radio-TV  stations  in  the  15  will  begin  to  identify  itself  a* 
states  where  Bay  Petroleum  has  Olin  instead  of  by  its  full  lejfal 
service  stations.  name.  Copy  will  state  that  the 

previous  full  corporate  signa- 
BRACH  IN  300  MARKETS  ture  was  difficult  to  .-say  and 
Chicago  sometimes  hard  to  remember 
E.  J.  Brach  &  Sons  will  pro- 

mote  its  candies  with  intensive  ’  mu/ 

,  ,  .  .  u  r  11  1  municative  handle  ()!in.  This 

local  impact  through  full-color,  introduce  the  new 

full-page  ads  in  the  Sunday  treatment  of  Olin  in- 

magazine  supplements  of  lead-  eorporating  a  stylized  design  for 
ing  newspap^  in  300  key  mar-  „ 

kets.  Included  is  the  May  14  ^ 

issue  of  Parade  plus  the  May  21 

issues  of  This  Week  ayd  Family  ^ 

Weekly.  For  national  coverage,  three  papers  will  run  the  ad  — 
Brach  will  use  a  one  and  a  half-  ^  Telegraph,  the 

page  spread  in  the  May  3  issue  )  Post-DispaUh, 

of  Life  inapzine.  Combined  5,  ^ 

national  and  ocal  coverage  will  He  said  that  more 

bring  “Brach  s  Candy  Pick-M^  probably  have  been 

Up”  story  to  more  than  86  schedule  by  the 

million  readers.  time  the  campaign  gets  under- 

•  way. 

ALER  DRIVE  ‘JET-AIR’  IN  RECORD  PUSH 

>-700  Akron,  Ohio 

>,700  Dodge  deal-  General  Tire  &  Rubber 

ind  car  and  truck  Company  has  started  the  largest 
n  coast  to  coast  newspaper  advertising  .schedule 
.e  in  the  hugest  to  be  run  in  the  history  of 

romotion  in  Dodge  the  company,  which  will  cele- 

.  .  brate  its  46th  year  in  business 

ion  IS  being  sup-  next  September, 
ulti-million  dollar  'pjjg  advertising  campaign,  an- 
id  merchandising  nounced  by  Executive  Vicepresi- 
wspapers,  Sunday  (jgnt  L.  A.  McQueen,  introduces 
uagazinM,  radio-  (Jeneral’s  newest  tire,  the  Jet- 
t  rnail.  The  caim  to  the  motoring  public. 

1  t  roug  arc  “The  advertising  schedule  be- 

March  6,  Dodge  to  introduce  the  Jet- 

rv,r,r,iitawi  intiuduce  the  DueI  90 

ropolitan  markets  tat  r\  j 

laler  points.  The  McQueen  said, 

be  repeated  the  .  It  demonstrates  our  confidence 
ch  20  and  twice  "^J'on  s  economy  -  and 

,r-color  ads  were  ^ 

March  12,  March 

6,  and  April  30  in  campaign  to  the  public." 
Motv-n  rmiin  Ckisting  in  excess  of  $1,000,- 
Week,  Family  ^vertising  sched^ 

calls  for  ad  insertions  in  346 
nous  independent  .. 

^  newspapers  across  the  nation. 

There  are  three  different  ad 
SGING  ‘LOOK’  schedules.  Schedule  “A”  calls 

for  15  insertions  of  a  full-page 
Is  will  be  used  in  ^d  totalling  13,750  lines.  Sched- 
ivspapers  on  April  “g”  galls  for  13  insertions 
f  a  new  national  of  a  page  ad  totalling  9,250 
rporate  ad  cam-  lines.  Schedule  “C”  calls  for  in- 
ig  a  new  and  sim-  sertions  of  6,000  lines, 
te  identity  system  been  estimated  that  the 

•«  A  *  total  circulation  per  ad  will  be 

diversified  opera-  „„„„  nn 
»»  .Lu-  r-nT  over  32  million. 

Mathieson  Chemi-  . .  . 

Included  in  the  ad  are  100%- 

npaign  (via  Doyle  factory-paid  dealer  imprints. 

:h,  Inc.)  will  also  ‘PREMIUM  EDGE’  .4DS 

i-April  in  national 

I  business  maga-  Full-page  ads  in  the  New 
ing  to  Henry  H.  York  Times,  Chicago  Tribune 
Mr  of  communica-  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  are 
n,  the  newspaper  being  used  by  A.  S.  R.  Products 
in  the  New  York  to  test-introduce  Pal  Premium 
line.  New  York  Edge  Injector  Blades.  The 
all  editions  of  the  multi-million  dollar  campaign 
oumal.  (Continued  on  page  26) 
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DODGE  DEALER  DRIVE 

Detroit 

More  than  2,700  Dodge  deal¬ 
ers,  salesmen  and  car  and  truck 
prospects  from  coast  to  coast 
will  participate  in  the  biggest 
Spring  sales  promotion  in  Dodge 
history. 

The  promotion  is  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  multi-million  dollar 
advertising  and  merchandising 
program  in  newspapers,  Sunday 
supplements,  magazines,  radio- 
TV  and  direct  mail.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  run  through  March 
and  April. 

Beginning  March  6,  Dodge 
scheduled  1800-line  newspaper 
ads  in  196  metropolitan  markets 
and  in  all  dealer  points.  The 
schedule  will  be  repeated  the 
week  of  March  20  and  twice 
in  April.  Four-color  ads  were 
.scheduled  for  March  12,  March 
26  and  April  16,  and  April  30  in 
the  Sunday  Metro  Group, 
Parade,  This  Week,  Family 
Week  and  various  independent 
supplements. 

OLIN  CHANGING  ‘LOOK’ 

Full-page  ads  will  be  used  in 
j  at  least  six  newspapers  on  April 
I  10  as  part  of  a  new  national 
$2,500,000  corporate  ad  cam¬ 
paign  featuring  a  new  and  sim- 
1  plified  corporate  identity  system 
1  that  will  affect  the  external 
I  “look”  of  all  diversified  opera- 
:  tions  of  Olin  Mathieson  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corp. 

The  new  campaign  (via  Doyle 
Dane  Bern  bach,  Inc.)  will  also 
appear  in  mid-April  in  national 
consumer  and  business  maga¬ 
zines.  According  to  Henry  H. 
Hunter,  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  Olin,  the  newspaper 
ad  will  run  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  New  York 
Times,  and  in  all  editions  of  the 
I  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Tj  f  j 

RETAIL  SURVEY 


32,000  Stores  Due 
For  Heavy  Survey 


More  than  32,000  retail  and 
service  outlets  will  be  personally 
interviewed  in  April  for  the 
Eighth  National  Sample  Census 
of  Retail  Distribution,  conducted 
by  the  Audits  and  Surv'eys  Com¬ 
pany,  marketing  research  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  study  will  provide  manu¬ 
facturers  of  consumer  products 
with  information  on  the  total 
number  of  various  types  of  re¬ 
tail  outlets  in  the  U.  S.  It  also 
will  determine  how  widely  a 
given  brand  of  a  given  product, 
as  well  as  its  competitors’,  is 
distributed  and  sold  at  the  retail 
level.  Special  analyses  of  the 
results  will  be  available  upon 
request. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  data, 
Solomon  Dutka,  president  of  the 
research  organization,  disclosed 
that  120  research  specialists 
headquartered  in  New  York  will 
direct  the  activities  of  1,000  field 
workers  who  will  be  checking 
retail  establishments  throughout 
the  country  —  from  local  news¬ 


stands  to  large  department 
stores. 

Second  in  scope  only  to  the 
business  census  of  the  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau,  the  Audits  and 
Surveys  report  will  cover  the 
broad  range  of  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  sold  in  food;  drug;  variety; 
apparel;  furniture;  furnishings; 
appliance;  automotive;  lumber, 
building  and  hardware  outlets. 
Eating  and  drinking  establish¬ 
ments  as  well  as,  farm,  garden, 
and  office  supplies  will  round 
out  the  categories  of  the  sur¬ 
vey. 

“Our  1960  sur%’ey,  .showed  a 
four  percent  decline  in  retail 
outlets  during  the  past  decade," 
Mr.  Dutka  said.  “A  dramatic 
facet  of  that  study  showed  foo<l 
store  sales  rising  about  65'7f 
in  the  face  of  a  34%  decline  in 
the  number  of  food  outlets.  This 
year  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  w’hether  retail  outlets  are 
on  the  rise  or  decline  and  what 
areas  have  been  most  affected 
by  the  unemployment  situation.” 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT  MODERNIZATION 

PROJECT  undertaken  for  the  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  Enterprise 
by  Lockwood  Greene  ■  Our  responsibilities  included  designing  the  two 
additions  shown,  remodeling  the  original  structure,  laying  out  the  press 
in  relation  to  the  building . . .  also  supervision  of  construction  ■  A  feature 
of  the  design  is  the  90'  x  32’  curtain-wall  construction  providing  an 
expanse  of  windows  through  which  the  new  5-unit  press  can  be  seen 
in  action  from  the  street. 


Specifically  the  study  will  dis¬ 
close  : 

The  current  total  number  of 
retail  stores  of  various  kinds, 
types,  and  sizes  in  the  U.  S.; 
The  number  of  retail  stores  of 
various  kinds,  types  and  sizes 
which  carrj’  a  specific  product 
class;  The  number  of  retail 
.stores  of  various  kinds,  types 
and  sizes  that  carry  a  specific 
brand  in  a  product  class;  What 
combinations  of  brands  in  a 
product  class  are  carried  by 
retail  outlets  of  various  types 
and  sizes;  The  proportion  of  all 
outlets  that  carry  a  product 
class  that  are  drug,  grocery, 
jewelry,  hardw-are,  variety,  etc.; 
The  proportion  of  all  outlets 
that  carr>'  a  product  class  in 
predetermined  sales  volume 
brackets;  How  widely  any  spe¬ 
cific  brand  is  distributed  in  out¬ 
lets  classified  by  type;  How- 
widely  any  specific  brand  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  outlets  classified  by 
sale?  volume;  How'  widely  any 
specific  brand  is  distributed  in 
outlets  classified  by  region;  and 
How  widely  any  specific  brand 
is  distributed  in  outlets  classi¬ 
fied  by  city  size. 

AD.S  PI  T  TO  WORK 

Saks-34th  New  York,  began 
last  week  projecting  its  daily 
newspaper  advertisements  on  a 
screen  in  one  of  the  store’s 
windows  on  34th  St.  for  window- 
i  shoppers. 

I  The  program  is  aimed  at 
giving  the  store’s  ads  “tremen¬ 
dous  extra  circulation,’’  said 
1  Edward  J.  Brown,  executive 
I  head  of  Saks-34th.  “Notwith- 
I  standing  the  great  circulation 
I  our  ads  receive  in  the  New-  York 
'  newspapers,’’  Mr.  Brown  said, 
i  “we  have  long  felt  the  need  to 
project  our  advertisements  to 
the  great  flow  of  customers  who 
daily  pass  our  windows  and  who 
may  not  have  seen  our  ads  in  the 
I  papers.’’ 

1  "The  store  estimated  that  100,- 
i  000  persons  pass  the  window 
!  during  an  average  eight-hour 
i  shopping  day.  Technical  assist- 


PARK  ROW 


In  this  case,  Lockwood  Greene 
know-how  saved  the  paper  the  expense  of  replacing  its  plant  completely 
on  a  new,  less  central  site.  Our  extensive  experience  in  newspaper-plant 
design  can  help  you  too.  Send  for  a  brochure. 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  16,  MASS.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 

316  Stuart  St.  41  East  42nd  St.  Montgomory  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 
41  East  42nd  St. 


for  the 


news  features 


with  your 


local  angle 


280  Broodwoy,  New  York  N  Y. 


ance  was  provided  by  Dura-Sell 
Corp.  of  New  York  in  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  continuous  projector 
which  changes  the  ad.^  every 
fifteen  seconds. 

A  further  development,  Mr. 
Brown  said,  will  be  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  Saks-34th  color  ad\  ertise- 
ments  as  well  as  announcement, 
of  the  store’s  services. 

ADS  CAN  RDL'TE  RECKSSION 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

More  than  150  Norwalk  re¬ 
tailers  attended  a  one-day  ad¬ 
vertising  forum  sponsored  by 
the  Norwalk  Hour  and  heard 
that  the  recession  w-ill  end  when 
advertisers  .stop  worrying. 

Louis  M.  Jaffe  of  Multi-ad 
Ser\’ice,  Inc.  addressed  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  and  told 
the  retailers  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  helped  end  the  1954 
slow-down,  and  can  do  it  again. 

“The  recession  of  1954,”  he 
said,  “ended  because  advertiser* 
did  not  worry.  Instead,  they  in¬ 
creased  their  ads,  create<l  desire 
in  the  mind  of  the  public  and 
moved  their  merchandise.  By 
having  faith  in  our  economy, 
we  can  do  the  same  thing,”  he 
added. 

Mr.  Jaffe  compared  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  with  other  me¬ 
dia.  “Newspaper  ads  are  the 
most  effective  for  local  .sales.” 

He  called  television  advertis¬ 
ing  “negative”  because  review¬ 
ers  resent  the  commercials,  and 
declared  that  the  highest  sale, 
per  dollar  can  be  had  through 
newspaper  advertising. 

“Some  88*^^  of  the  people  in 
the  U.  S.  read  the  newspapers," 
he  said,  “and  they  don’t  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  screen — they  stay 
around  the  house  until  everyone 
has  read  them.” 

He  urged  the  retailers  to 
“make  your  message  easy  to 
read  and  create  an  image  of 
your  store  that  will  make  people 
look  for  your  ads.” 

KAPLAN  HE.\DS  RETAIL 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Sidney  A.  Kaplan  has  been 
promoted  to  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hartford  Cou- 
rant.  He  was  previously  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  late  How-ard  E. 
Palmer.  Mr.  Kaplan  has  been 
w’ith  the  daily  for  30  years. 


Ad  Director  Retires 

Boise,  Idaho 
Horace  B.  Davies,  advertising 
director  of  the  Statesman  news¬ 
papers,  has  retired  after  35 
years  in  newspaper  advertising. 
Statesman  ad  director  for  the 
past  year,  he  started  his  Boise 
newspaper  career  in  1909  when 
he  went  to  work  in  the  mailing 
room  of  the  now-defunct  Capi¬ 
tal-News. 
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. . .  its  proof  is  in  the  product 


AT  ALLIS-CHALMERS,  wc  believe  that  products 
must  stand  on  their  inherent  merits  as  good  customer 
values.  That  products  must  verify  their  own  value  with 
performance,  reliability  and  long  life,  lliat  the  proof 
must  always  be  in  the,  product. 

AUIS-CHAUMERS 


A  I44S 


LISTENING  TO  PREDICTION— John  H.  Phillips  (second  from  left), 
manager  of  the  advertising  and  sales  promotion  department  of  Ohio 
Oil  Co.,  predicts  adoption  of  a  uniform  newspaper  ad  rate  dlscouet 
plan  during  luncheon  meeting  of  AANR's  Philadelphia  Chapter.  Listen¬ 
ing  to  prediction  are  (left  to  right):  Richard  Splittorf,  AANR  Chapter 
president;  Robert  K.  Swanson,  advertising  manager  of  Ohio  Oil;  and 
Paul  Rowe,  sales  supervisor  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 


Misunderstanding 
Over  Wine  Ad 
Puts  It  on  Page  1 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star,  which 
does  not  carry  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  matter  of  policy,  had 
a  three-column  10-inch  ad  on  its 
front  page  March  2  for  Mani- 
schewitz  wines,  illustrating  a 
news  story. 

The  occasion  was  the  Ontario 
Liquor  Control  Board’s  censure 
of  the  advertiser  and  its  agency 
for  permitting  the  copy  featur¬ 
ing  a  wine  bottle  and  wine 
glasses  to  be  used  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  The  Star  will  not  be 
charged  by  the  Board  under  the 
advertising  code  which  went 
into  effect  last  fall.  Under  the 
code  no  bottles,  glasses  or  drink¬ 
ing  scenes  may  be  featured,  but 
labels  of  bottles  may  be  dis¬ 
played. 

The  ad  in  question  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Star  on  Feb.  23.  The 
wine  company  offered,  on  a  cou¬ 
pon,  to  send  the  Passover  menu 
planner  free.  Displayed  as  a 
small  part  of  the  copy  were  a 
wine  bottle  and  two  glasses,  as 
part  of  the  table  decoration  and 
again  just  above  the  coupon. 
The  label  on  the  bottle  could  not 
be  read. 


J.  S.  Atkinson,  Star  president, 
said  the  advertisement  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  belief  that  cere¬ 
monial  wine  does  not  contain 
alcohol  and  therefore  did  not 
come  under  the  Ontario  Liquor 
Control  Board’s  regulations.  He 
said  it  remains  the  policy  of  the 
newspaper  to  refuse  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Ontario  Premier  Leslie  Frost 
said  in  the  Legislature  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  ad  was  carried 
in  the  Star  due  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  He  commended  the 
newspaper  for  its  disclosure  in 
the  news  report  and  that  it  was 
“quite  honorable  and  reasonable 
and  a  proper  explanation  of  the 
newspaper’s  position.’’ 

• 

Beech-Nut  Ad 
Drive  Starts 

San  Francisco 

Beech-Nut  Baby  Foods  has 
launched  a  major  advertising 
campaign  March  13  to  introduce 
its  new  handy  twist-off  caps  on 
glass  jars  containing  baby  foods. 

Company  spokesman  described 
the  program  as  a  million-dollar 
California  campaign  and  the 
largest  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  move  in  company  history. 

The  initial  phase  will  include 
600  and  1000-line  ads  in  nine 
Northern  California  newspa¬ 
pers.  A  similar  series  is  being 
released  in  Southern  California. 


Ad  Campaign 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


(via  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.)  in¬ 
cludes  national  magazines  and 
network  TV  shows. 

CO-OP  BOWLING  CAMPAIGN 

A  major  cooperative  ad  pro¬ 
gram  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
car  cards  and  outdoor  posters 
has  been  developed  between 
Liebmann  Breweries  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  to 
promote  bowling  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York  area. 

M.AN.IN-GIRDLE  AD 

A  man  in  a  girdle  ad  (via 
Preiss  &  Brown  Advertising), 
believed  to  be  the  first  time  the 
masculine  element  has  been  fea¬ 
tured  in  female  foundation  ad¬ 
vertising,  made  his  debut  March 
1  in  national  fashion  magazines. 
As  a  result  of  reaction  of  store 
owners  who  saw  the  Real-Form 
Girdle  Co.  ad,  it  will  be  used 
in  the  co-op  ad  campaign  going 
out  this  week  in  mat  form  to 
4,200  stores  for  insertion  in  local 
dailies. 

SANKA  HI-FI  INSERT 

General  Foods  has  launched  a 
two-month  advertising  drive  for 
its  new  blend  of  Sanka  Instant 
Coffee.  Total  investment  in 
print,  TV  and  point-of-sale  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  short  period  was 
reported  to  be  $2,000,000.  Young 
&  Rubicam  is  the  agency. 

A  Hi-Fi,  four-color  preprint 
insert,  will  run  in  67  newspapers 
in  58  markets,  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  abi}ut  23,000,000. 

The  campaign  includes  four- 
color  copy  in  the  American 
Weekly,  Family  Weekly,  Parade 
and  This  Week,  the  Metro  Sun¬ 
day  list,  and  the  Three  Major 
Markets  group. 


Predicts  Uniform 
Discount  Plan 

Philaoelphu 

The  prediction  of  a  uniform 
newspaper  discount  plan  was 
made  here  by  John  H.  Phillips, 
manager  of  the  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  department  of 
Ohio  Oil  Co.,  at  a  luncheoa 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  American  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

“The  advertiser,  becoming 
more  conscious  for  the  need  for 
effective  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture,  has  raised  the  question  of 
discounts  forcefully,”  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  said.  “Out  of  this  has  grown 
the  multiplicity  of  the  discount 
plans  that  exist  today. 

Pattern  Will  Emerge 

“Because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  plans,  much  good  judg¬ 
ment,  much  skillful  thought,  is 
being  applied  against  them.  And 
from  this  there  will  emerge  a 
pattern.  This  is  inevitable.  And 
from  this  pattern  will  emerge 
a  solution  for  all  of  us.” 

Many  plans  will  be  resolved 
into  a  few  basics,  Mr.  Phillips 
said.  “When  this  point  is  | 
reached,  the  advertisers  in  gen-  i 
eral  can  provide  assistance, 
thoughtfulness  and  help  in 
reaching  the  final  program.  The  i 
advertiser  knows  that  this  de¬ 
cision  must  come  from  the  news¬ 
papers,  their  publishers  and 
their  representatives.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  must  spend 
effectively  every  dollar  that  he  ■ 
has,”  he  added. 

Despite  the  current  “raging  i 
discount  storms,”  Ohio  Oil  Co.  C 
will  spend  more  money  in  news-  t 
papers  this  year  than  ever  be-  | 
fore,  Mr.  Phillips  told  the  news-  I 
paper  representatives.  I 
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A  few  flowers  for  the 
SKILLionaire’s  lady 


Every  spring,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
the  SKILLionaire  sets  aside  for 
his  lady  15  solid  acres  of  very 
special  flowers. 

It’s  a  bounteous  bouquet.  The 
SKILLionaire  and  his  lady  name 
it  the  Spring  Lilac  Festival  and 
share  its  beauty  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  tourists  each  year. 

It’s  typical  of  the  SKILLionaire 
—the  man  on  the  street  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  a  skilled  worker  in  one  of 
the  city’s  precision  industries.  He 
does  everything  in  a  big  way. 

For  instance,  he  brings  home  a 


pay  check  considerably  bigger 
than  the  national  average.  The 
SKILLionaire’s  family  has  an  av¬ 
erage  annual  spendable  income 
of  87,172. 

He  owns  his  own  home.  Seven 
of  10  Rochester  homes  are  owner- 
occupied. 

He  tries  new  activities,  new 
products.  He  makes  Rochester  an 
unusually  successful  test  market. 
Ask  Dowgard,  Alpine  and  Min¬ 
ute  Maid— they  tested  new  prod¬ 
ucts  here,  effectively. 

We  know  the  SKILLionaire 


well.  Almost  every  family  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  Rochester  buys  and 
reads  one  or  both  of  our  news¬ 
papers  every  day. 

For  complete  information  on 
this  unusual  market,  write  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Manager,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 
and  DEMOCRAT  and 
CHRONICLE  .  .  .  Members: 
Gannett  Group  of  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Represented  by  Gannett 
Advertising  Sales,  Inc.,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Hartford,  Syracuse,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco. 


Brehm  Heads 
McGiffin  Co. 
Newspapers 

Huntington  Park,  Calif. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
W.  J.  McGiffin  Newspaper  Com¬ 
pany  stockholders  here  recently, 
W.  J.  Brehm  was  named  presi¬ 
dent,  replacing  E.  J.  Lawrence 
who  has  held  that  office  since 
W.  J.  McGiffin  died  in  1955. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  who  this  year 
will  have  completed  37  years 
sendee  with  affiliated  McGiffin 
newspapers,  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  He  will  go 
on  semi-retirement  April  1. 

The  McGiffin  newspapers  in¬ 
clude  the  Evening  Democrat,  a 
daily  in  Ft.  Madison,  la.,  and 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  new’s- 
papers  in  South  Gate,  Hunting- 
ten  Park,  Bell,  Maywood,  Bell 
Gardens,  Pico-Rivera,  Santa  Fe 
Springs  and  Buena  Park,  all  in 
Southern  California. 

In  addition  to  serving  as 
president  of  the  McGiffin  organi¬ 
zation,  Mr.  Lawrence  has  served 
as  publisher  of  numerous  papers 
and  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
accounting  and  tax  work  of  all 
papers  as  well  as  the  W.  J. 
McGiffin  Newspaper  Co.  He  was 
bom  March  9,  1891  in  Mar¬ 
quette,  Mich,  and  commenced 
his  career  in  1916  as  manager 
of  various  F.  W.  Wool  worth  Co. 
stores.  He  got  into  the  printing 
business  in  1924  as  manager  of 
the  job  printing  department  of 
the  Democrat  Co.  in  Ft.  Madi¬ 
son. 

While  not  a  writer,  he  has 
reported  outstanding  stories  for 
his  various  newspapers,  dating 
back  to  the  death  of  President 
Harding,  and  including  such 
events  as  the  Teapot  Dome  In¬ 
cident  as  far  as  it  concerned 
the  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  angle 
where  some  of  the  dignitaries 
were  vacationing. 


mm  M 


Home  Buyer  Is  Foundation 
For  Prize  Realty  Section 


Miami,  Fla. 

For  the  second  straight  year 
and  the  fourth  time  in  seven 
years,  Ben  Schneider  of  the 
Miami  Neivs  has  been  saluted 
for  putting  out  the  best  news¬ 
paper  real  estate  section  in  the 
country. 


.  .  .  can  you 
pick  the  press 
to  fit 

your  needs 


Ben  Schneider 


The  last  award,  made  by  the 
National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Editors,  is  the  10th  na¬ 
tional  prize  carried  off  by  Mr. 
Schneider  in  the  same  period. 
He  won  twice  in  a  row  —  in 
1953  and  1954. 

Contest  judges  “w’ere  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  combined  use 
of  color  and  distinctive  front 
page  as  well  as  inside  pages  of 
well-selected  real  estate  news 
and  features.”  Multiple  entries 
submitted  by  Mr.  Schneider 
“displayed  consistent  excellence 
as  against  occasional  sparkle.” 

What  is  the  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess? 

“There  is  no  magic  formula,” 
Mr.  Schneider  reports,  “but 
rather  the  answer  is  simplicity 
and  information.  Regardless  of 
the  subject  matter  involved,  the 
reporter,  writer  or  editor  should 
follow  the  same  principles  used 
in  covering  and  writing  a  news 
story. 


NEWS-JOURNAL 

Papers 

DELIVER 

DELAWARE 

. . .  America’s  only 
single  state  marKet! 
$7,459  per  family  buy¬ 
ing  income— second 
highest  in  the  nation! 

CoAfQct:  $tory«  Brooks  &  Finl«y« 
Inc.  or  Nows'Joumol  Pop«rs« 
Wilmington,  Dolowore 


“Our  real  estate  section  here 
at  the  News  is  directed  toward 
the  potential  home  buyer.  Our 
copy  is  written  on  the  reader 
interest  level  and  not  as  a  trade 
journal  would  handle  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

“Of  course,  this  is  comple¬ 
mented  by  photographs  and  use 
of  color  which  has  created  a 
much  greater  reader  interest 
and  response. 

“Our  objective  is  to  tell  the 
prospective  home  owner  where 
the  new  homes  are,  give  a  brief 
description,  such  as  number  of 
rooms,  etc.,  name  of  the  builder, 
address  of  the  model  home,  type 
of  financing.  Because  I  am  not 
a  technical  expert  I  do  not  say 
‘this  is  a  good  house’  or  ‘this 
is  a  poorly  constructed  house,’ 
I  suggest  that  now  that  they 
have  the  basic  fact,  they  go 
out  and  see  for  themselves. 

“Also,  we  try  to  impart  up- 
to-the-minute  news  for  those 
readers  already  owning  a  home.” 

Before  becoming  Real  Estate 
Editor  of  the  Miami  News  in 
1952,  Mr.  Schneider,  a  Brook¬ 
lynite,  spent  14  years  on  the  city 
desk  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram.  He  also  wrote  a  Night 
Club  and  Amusement  column, 
feature  stories  for  various  out- 
of-town  newspapers,  and  was  a 
heavy  contributor  to  detective 
story  magazines  —  not  as  a 


hobby,  but  because  it  w;is  lucra¬ 
tive. 

After  a  stint  in  the  Army 
(he  was  discharged  with  the 
rank  of  Master  Sergeant),  he 
worked  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  .System, 
was  public  relations  director  for 
Florida  hotels,  and  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  News. 

• 

Guild-Publinher  Fund 
Pensions  60  in  N.Y.C. 

Net  asets  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York-Publishers’ 
Pension  Fund  have  reached  $1,- 
424,286,  according  to  the  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  Oct.  31,  1960. 
The  figure  compares  with  $932,- 
298  for  the  previous  year. 

Since  Jan.  1  this  year  seven 
new  names  were  added  to  those 
receiving  pensions,  bringing  the 
total  to  60.  Maximum  ))ension 
now  being  paid  is  $60  a  month 
for  those  who  retire  at  65  after 
serving  20  years  in  the  industry. 
Not  all  receive  the  maximum. 
They  are  being  paid  propor¬ 
tional  sums  according  to  the 
number  of  years  they  have 
worked.  Thus  a  member  retiring; 
who  has  worked  10  years  is  get¬ 
ting  $30  a  month. 

Contributions  from  publishers 
for  the  year  that  ended  Oct.  31, 
1960  amounted  to  $484,847. 

• 

Exact  Count 

St.  Louis 

A  crowd  of  7,747  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  Silver  Skates 
Carnival  sponsored  here  March 
5  by  the  Pof<t-Diitpatcli. 


Ad  Salesmen  Look  Around^ 
Develop  Local  Boom  Story 


ATI.ANTIC  City,  N.  J. 

How’s  business? 

Monroe  L.  Mendelsohn,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Press,  faced  that  question 
wherever  he  went  around  town. 
He  also  asked  it  of  whomever 
ho  met. 

Because  no  one  seemed  to  have 
a  full  answer,  at  least  as  far  as 
Atlantic  City  and  its  area 
were  concern^,  Mr.  Mendelsohn 
turned  to  the  paper’s  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen  and  asked  each 
one  to  keep  his  eyes  open  and 
make  notes  on  any  business  ac¬ 
tivity  he  encountered. 

After  a  week  or  so,  Mr.  Men¬ 
delsohn  gathered  the  reports  of 
his  special  reporters  and  they 
added  up  to  such  an  impressive 
list  of  good  business  that  he  got 
the  editorial  department  busy. 
Mark  E.  Heisler  was  assigned 
to  double-check,  take  a  look-see 
at  each  of  the  projects  men¬ 
tioned,  and  put  together  a  story. 

On  the  basis  of  what  he  found 
a  map  was  drawn  to  locate  the 


74  reported  construction,  im¬ 
provement  and  enlargement  pro¬ 
jects  which  have  been  recently 
completed  or  are  under  way  or 
planned  to  start  soon.  Numerous 
private  capital  ventures,  includ¬ 
ing  some  fabulous  motels  on  the 
famous  Boardwalk,  came  into 
the  picture  along  with  govern¬ 
ment-financed  public  works,  etc. 

Estimated  cost  of  only  half 
of  the  listed  projects  on  which 
data  was  available  came  to  $75 
million. 

The  report  made  a  two-page 
spread  in  the  Sunday,  March  5, 
edition  of  the  Press.  Business 
houses  sought  so  many  tear- 
sheets  the  Press  had  to  run  off 
10,000  copies. 

“We  found  plenty  of  evidence 
that  there  are  bright  spots  in 
the  economic  picture  in  our 
area,”  Mr.  Mendelsohn  com¬ 
mented,  by  way  of  recommend¬ 
ing  that  other  newspapers  try 
the  same  kind  of  roundup  either 
by  their  ad  salesmen  or  reporter 
teams. 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER  REPORTS: 


Last  year,  the  Nation’s  1,459  evening 
newspapers  gained  100,281  readers. 

The  New  York  Journal-American  alone 
accounted  for  47%  of  the  Nation’s 
entire  increase!  Daily  average  circulation 
of  the  Journal-American  for  the  latest 
A.B.C.  period  was  . . . 

618,802 

. . .  169^974  MORE  than  the  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
...802,538  MORE  than  the  Netv  York  Post 


The  Nation’s  563  Sunday  newspapers 
lost  149,826  circulation. 

The  Sunday  Journal-American  gained 
34,274  for  an  A.B.C.  average  of  . . . 


812,836 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Copperud  on  Commas 
Verbs  and  Vagaries 


Bv  Prof.  RofM*oe  Ellard 


WORDS  ON  PAPER.  By  Roy  H.  Cop¬ 
perud.  Introduction  by  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham.  New  York:  Hawthorn  Books,  Inc. 
228  pp.  $4.95. 

Of  commas,  clutteringly  need¬ 
less  or  one-legged,  Roy  Cop¬ 
perud  observes :  Don’t  put  in 
any  you  don’t  need.  Likewise 
George  Summey  in  his  earlier 
“American  Punctuation”  warned 
that  the  only  use  punctuation 
had  was  to  separate  parts  of  a 
sentence  so  readers  could  get 
ideas  off  the  paper  more  easily 
than  the  writer  put  them  on. 

Both  Copperud  and  Summey 
refer  to  over-partitioned  sen¬ 
tences  like  these: 

“The  farm  laborer  could  not 
start  his  car,  but,  apparently  a 
car  thief  could.”  And  “Yester¬ 
day,  he  drove  to  the  city.” 

In  earlier  times,  when  other¬ 
wise  distinguished  writers  punc¬ 
tuated  meticulously  by  a  rule- 
book,  we  found  classics  with 
comma-ed  up  and  slowed  down 
writing.  H.  W.  Fowler  in  “The 
King’s  English”  indicts  George 
Meredith  for  writing: 

Yet  there,  too,  we  find,  that 
character  has  its  problems  to 
solve. 

And  Thomas  Huxley: 

We  know,  that,  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  man,  consciousness  grows. 

Today,  some  editors  would 
drop  all  three  commas  from  each 
sentence,  Mr.  Copperud  points 
out.  Of  course  Meredith  and 
Huxley  were  using  the  accepted 
punctuation  of  their  time. 

I  remember  hearing  about  an 
assistant  city  editor  on  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  who  be- 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

InvMtigat*  th«  devaiopment* 
that  ara  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Auatralla. 

Te  kssp  in  touch  irlth  marksting. 
sdvsrtiking,  publithing  and  graphic 
arts  is  Auktralla  raad 
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came  annoyed  at  a  new  re¬ 
porter’s  persistence  in  decor¬ 
ating  his  copy  with  commas — 
like  a  cafeteria  salad  made  eye¬ 
catching  with  chopped  olives  and 
pimentos.  Finally  he  sent  a  copy 
boy  to  buy  a  mechanic’s  file. 
And  he  ground  the  comma  key 
on  the  cub’s  typewriter  smooth 
as  an  onion. 

Yet  comma-haters  can  go 
overboard  as  well  as  those  who 
think  colons,  commas,  and  quotes 
are  the  interior  decorating  of 
style,  the  author  warns. 

When  you  really  need  ’em, 
use  ’em. 

Image  Reflection 

I  remember  thinking  in  my 
cub  days  that  the  derivation  of 
comma  left  an  image  better 
than  any  rule.  The  word  comma 
came  from  the  shape  of  an  early 
hunting  knife  hooked  for  dis¬ 
membering  a  slain  buck  or  bear 
so  parts  could  be  eaten  easily. 

The  semicolon  was  half  period 
and  half  comma — more  than  one 
and  less  than  the  other.  A 
hunter  doesn’t  chop  a  bear  into 
hash  before  eating  by  a  camp¬ 
fire. 

As  Mr.  Copperud  puts  it, 
“Commas  are  better  left  out 
than  used  where  they  don’t  be¬ 
long  ...  Yet  sometimes  an  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  comma  may  uninten¬ 
tionally  join  elements  that 
should  be  separated.”  Further 
about  the  hunting  knife  of  punc¬ 
tuation,  Mr.  Copperud  turns  to 
the  one-legged  comma,  a  lonely, 
precanously  balanced  mark: 

Severe  storms  accompanied  by 
hailstones  up  to  three-quarters 


MR.  PUBLISHER 

You  are  SPECIAL— 
BECAUSE 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  cloimt  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  foct  or 
name;  for  invotion  of  Privocy,  Piracy, 
Plagiarism  or  Violation  of  Copyright 


Ttie$e»PIECIALAiAZARDS  ore  tbe  Mib- 
oftSPECIALtEXCESS  INSURANCE  we 
builfj:}*^  pMect.^febtiikers  frees 


Gloeeary  of  Usage 


of  an  inch  in  diameter,  pounded  you  compare  the  forei  a.st  with 
western  Texas.  the  weather.  He  woiuiers  too 

A  47-year-old  man  who  had  why  rain  is  so  often  written 
just  been  released  from  jail  delicately  about  as  dampening, 
after  serving  a  term  for  drunk-  He  suggests  also  that  Jo-mile- 
enness,  was  found  burned  to  an-hour  winds  would  move  at 
death  beside  a  fire  and  a  bottle,  the  same  rate  and  be  quite  as 
The  participial  phrase  about  intelligible  if  neatly  disposed  of 
western  Texas  and  the  relative  as  25-mile  winds, 
who-clause  about  the  drunk  need 

either  two  commas  or  none.  (.omment  on  (^apiinnn 

Glossary  of  Usaae  pictures: 

Glossary  ol  Usage  author  understands  well 

Mr.  Copperud,  the  chief  edi-  enough  almost  any  woman  in  the 
torial  writer  and  music  critic  news  is  attractive  or  even  6eou- 
for  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  In-  tifnl  to  titillate  the  reader  re¬ 
dependent  and  Star-News,  deals  gardless  of  the  truth.  A  trouble 
in  this  book  with  piled-up  adjec-  is,  Mr.  Copperud  suggests,  that 
tives,  misrelated  appositives,  a  good  many  women  described 
tricky  conjunctions,  gerund  con-  by  reporters  as  beautiful  in  an 
structions,  and  that  heavy  old  early  edition  turn  out  to  be 
Teutonism,  nouns  as  adjectives,  pretty  dismal  crows  when  their 
He  turns  to  hyphens  in  com-  pictures  appear, 
pound  modifiers,  occupational  The  author  objects  moreover 
and  doubled  titles,  cliches  and  to  captions  that  combine  the 
overwriting,  and  misused  tenses  present  tense  with  a  pw.st  time 
in  time  elements.  element: 

He  rides  herd  on  needless  and  William  Willis  stands  aboard 
misleading  attributions,  exces-  his  balsa  raft  as  it  moves  off 
sive  quotation,  and  utterances  the  Peruvian  coast  late  last 
by  proxy.  A  spritely,  uptodate  month.” 
and  particularly  useful  part  of  ^  ,,, 

his  book  IS  the  129-page  Glossary 

of  Usage.  Carl  Sandburg — and  almost 

This  Phi  Beta  Kappa  gradu-  simultaneously  Ben  Hecht  when 
ate  of  the  University  of  Minne-  both  were  on  the  Chicago  Daily 
sota,  who  worked  for  the  Haiti-  News — had  the  fog  coming  in 
more  Evening  Stin  and  the  on  little  cats  feet.  Fog  in 
Milwaukee  Journal,  has  since  weather  stories  always  rolls  in 
1954  written  the  widely  read  as  though  it  were  on  wheels, 
column.  Editorial  Workshop,  Mr.  Copperud  objects, 
for  Editor  and  Publisher.  I  certainly  go  along  enthus- 

“Words  on  Paper,”  though  iastically  with  this  author  when 
based  on  Mr.  Copperud’s  col-  he  smirks  a  little  at  weather- 
umns,  adds  considerably  to  them,  story  comments  that  “rain 
On  the  dido  of  false  possessives,  failed  to  dampen  the  spirits 
the  author  points  out  there  is  of  .  .  .” 


no  idea  of  ownership  in  these 
expressions : 


Rain  that  drenched  me  on  as¬ 
signments  in  Chicago,  London, 


He  accepted  a  General  Motors’  Paris,  and  Bombay  dampened 


scholarship. 


my  spirits  all  right  and  just 


The  applicant  was  a  United  about  ruined  my  hat,  clothes. 
States’  citizen.  shoes  and  notes. 

The  scene  did  not  pass  muster  “Failed  to  dampen,”  my  eye! 
with  the  Hays’  Office.  • 

As  with  athletics  in  athletics  2  Gannett  Papers 
director  and  roads  in  roads  aj^  Trenton  Bureau 

propriattons.  General  Motors  is  * 

an  expression  used  as  an  Trenton,  N.  J. 

adjective.  A  news  bureau  to  serve  the 

Unlike  Mark  Twain’s  aphor-  Plainfield,  Courier -News  and 
ism  that  “everybody  talks  about  the  Camden,  Courier-Post,  both 
the  weather  but  nobody  does  members  of  the  Gannett  Group 
anything  about  it,”  Roy  Cop-  of  Newspapers,  has  been  opened 
perud  wants  to  do  something  at  the  state  capital  here, 
about,  not  it,  but  about  the  way  Appointed  to  head  the  bureau 
some  newspapers  report  weather  is  John  O.  Davies,  Jr.,  chief  of 


forecasting. 


the  Newark  Evening  Newt 


wklo;  aJoqiKrto, 
Dqirito  inoKpomiv 


Write  tor  details  and  rates. 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth.  Kansas  City,  Mo 
New  York.  Chicago.  San  francisco. 
107  William  175  vV  100  Bush 

St.  Jackson  St 


He  feels  we  could  get  along  Bureau  here  since  1956  and  a 
very  well  thank  you  (no  commas  newsman  with  international  ex- 
needed)  without  the  mumbo  of  perience. 

high  and  low  pressure  areas,  Anouncement  was  made  joint- 
well-defined  frontal  systems,  ly  by  William  A.  Stretch,  ^n- 
boosted  rainfall  totals  and  eral  manager  of  the  Courier- 
rivers  that  go  on  a  rampage.  Post,  and  A.  Wallace  Zimmer- 
The  author  doubts  that  the  man,  general  manager  of  the 
average  reader — whatever  he  is  Courier-News. 

— understands  such  complexities  Bureau  facilities  have  been 
— and  whether  indeed  the  fore-  arranged  in  Room  29  of  the 
casters  understand  them,  when  State  House. 
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200,000  people,  who  eat  three  times  a  day,  make  up  the  Muskegon  market. 
There’s  one— and  only  one — advertising  medium  that  reaches  and  influences 
them  as  a  single,  responsive  group.  It’s  The  Muskegon  Chronicle,  with 
its  45,000  home  delivered  copies  daily.  Other  print  media  have  less  than 
5000  circulation  in  our  market;  air  media  fall  far  short  in  coverage  and 
effectiveness. 

The  Chronicle’s  45,000  families  welcome  its  pages  of  advertising  news, 
act  on  the  messages  they  contain. 

Food  business  is  big  business.  Buy  the  big  coverage  of  The  Muskegon 
Chronicle. 


BEST  FOR  NEWS  AND  ADVERTISING  TOO” 


■l 


THE  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  11  0  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  1  7,  MUrroy  Hill  2-4760  •  Sheldon 
B.  Newman,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Superior  7-4680  •  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Morket  St., 


San  Francisco  3,  SUtter  1-3401  •  Williom  ShurtlifF,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  WOodward  1-0972. 


A  Booth  Michigan  Newspaper 


Once  Again,  It  Was  ujh  — 
for  Better,  Faster  Pictures! 


We  don't  have  to  tell  you  about  AP's  overwhelmingly  superior  Patterson* 
Johansson  fight  photos.  \ 

The  results  were  there  to  see  in  newspapers  across  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world. 

It  takes  photographic  skill,  darkroom  savvy  and  speed,  plus  editorial  know¬ 
how  and  organization,  to  turn  out  that  kind  of  job. 

Once  again,  when  the  best  was  needed,  AP  delivered  I 


CIRCULATION 


New  Vending  Machine 
Set  for  Field  Tests 


By  Irvin  M.  Letofsky 

Bixx)MINGTON,  Minn. 

A  newspaper  vending  machine 
developed  with  the  cooperation 
of  New  York  City  dailies  has 
been  ordered  into  initial  produc¬ 
tion  by  Publishers  Vending 
Services,  Inc. 

George  V.  Hanson,  president 
of  the  local  firm,  said  the  250 
machines  being  manufactured 
by  Donaldson  Co.,  St.  Paul,  will 
be  ready  for  field  testing  by 
mid-April.  He  said  agreements 
have  been  reached  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  New 
Jersey  cities  to  participate  in 
the  tests. 

The  new  vendor  has  been 
more  than  a  year  in  the  de¬ 
velopment,  following  a  meeting 
of  automatic  merchandisers  with 
New  York  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Januaiy,  1960. 

Meets  Specifications 

A  set  of  rugged  specifications 
for  a  vending  machine  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  prospective  design¬ 
ers,  but  only  Publishers  Vend¬ 
ing,  in  subsequent  engineering 
models,  was  given  encourage¬ 
ment  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Edward  H.  McAvoy,  assistant 
to  the  New  York  Times  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 

Mr.  Hanson  and  his  produc¬ 
tion  development  manager, 
Richard  Stone,  said  the  machine 
has  achieved  all  requirements 
set  forth  by  the  committee  and 
in  some  cases  has  exceeded 
them. 

If  the  machine  survives  field 
tests,  it  would  fill  one  of  the 
historic  needs  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation.  Ever  since  the  late 
1800’s  vending  machines  have 
engrossed  inventors.  Some  have 
utilized  suction  cups  and  sew- 
1  ing  needles  in  ingenius  contrap- 
I  tions. 

At  times  circulation  directors 
report  pilferage  as  high  as  20 
percent  from  the  so-called 
“honor  boxes.”  In  seeking  a 
durable,  low-cost  and  “fool 
prooP’  automatic  machine  for 
vending,  the  New  York  dailies 
agreed  that  since  all  would 
benefit,  all  would  join  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  development  of  one 
by  private  industry. 

The  machine  built  by  Pub¬ 
lishers  Vending  is  20  inches 
high,  28  inches  wide  and  18 
inches  deep.  It  may  be  mounted 
on  legs,  bracketed  to  walls  or 
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“gang”  stacked  horizontally  or 
vertically. 

It  has  a  9-by-15-inch  plexi¬ 
glass  display  window  and  a  strip 
of  plastic  gold  trim  which  would 
make  it  acceptable  for  location 
in  contemporary  decor  surround¬ 
ings. 

Proper  Cliange 

The  main  box  is  constructed 
of  body  steel  of  a  heavier  gauge 
than  is  used  in  automobile 
manufacturing.  Its  comers  are 
welded.  The  mechanisms  are  de¬ 
signed  on  a  second  unit  which 
swings  out  to  the  left  of  the 
main  body  and  can  easily  be 
lifted  and  detached  from  hinges, 
thereby  expediting  maintenance. 
Mr.  Stone  said  a  delivery  man, 
for  example,  could  keep  extra 
mechanism  units  in  his  vehicle 
for  emergency  use.  The  body 
would  not  have  to  be  moved. 

The  coin  mechanism  can  be 
set  for  5,  7  or  10  cents  and  re¬ 
turn  the  proper  change.  A  field 
service  man  can  make  adjust¬ 
ment  without  removing  the 
unit. 

Publishers  Vending  said  it 
has  designed  flexible  locking 
into  the  machine,  including  mas¬ 
ter  keying  for  restocking  and  a 
separate  lock  for  the  coinbox. 

10  to  200  Pages 

The  machine  can  be  loaded 
quickly  and  simply  in  bulk,  one 
of  the  main  requisites  of  the 
dailies.  It  can  carry  as  many  as 
30  64-page  standard-format  pa¬ 
pers  or  70  56-page  tabloids.  An 
adjustment  lever  can  easily  be 
set  to  handle  thicknesses  from 
10  to  200  pages. 

All  papers  loaded  into  the 
machine  can  be  sold.  After  the 
last  paper  is  bought,  an 
“Empty”  sign  in  bold  block  let¬ 
ters  moves  into  the  display  win¬ 
dow. 

While  the  circulation  directors 
have  sought  a  cost  price  be¬ 
tween  $75  and  $100  a  unit  and 
a  depreciation  of  three  years, 
Mr.  Hanson  said  Publishers 
Vending  is  planning  initially  to 
sell  the  units  for  $162.50.  How¬ 
ever,  he  noted,  the  depreciation 
period  has  been  determined  at 
five  years. 

The  company,  which  reported¬ 
ly  has  invested  upwards  of 
$30,000  into  development  of  the 
machine,  originally  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  work  out  a  leasing  ar- 


DESIGN  of  new  vending  machine, 
now  in  production  alter  meeting 
requirements  of  a  New  York  City 
committee,  permits  easy  sale  of 
newspapers. 


SERVICE  mechanism  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  simple,  yet  coin  mechan¬ 
ism  provides  proper  change  re¬ 
gardless  of  paper's  price. 

rangement  at  possibly  15  to  17 
cents  a  day.  But  the  diverse 
methods  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  financing  led  Mr.  Hanson 
and  his  associates  to  decide  on 
outright  sales. 

Sees  Big  Market 

Once  the  imit  passes  its  test 
and  all  the  “bugs”  removed,  Mr. 
Hanson  said,  the  company  ex¬ 
pects  a  “tremendous  market” 
for  it.  The  New  York  area  alone 
is  a  5,000-machine  market. 

“By  necessity  we  are  trying 
not  to  spread  ourselves  too  thin 
in  the  field  tests,”  Mr.  Hanson 
said.  “That  is  why  we  are  con¬ 
fining  ourselves  to  the  East 
Coast  for  the  present.  However, 

I  think  the  West  Coast  is  per¬ 
haps  a  bigger  market  for  our 
pr^uct.  People  seem  to  live 
more  outdoors  there.  We’re  ex¬ 
cited  with  the  possibilities.” 

Last  September  the  revised 
prototype  of  the  unit  was 
turned  over  to  Felix  Gnauck, 
production  technical  director  of 
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the  Donaldson  firm,  and  \  ndrew 
Fiebiger,  plant  manager,  for  de¬ 
sign  and  engineering  changes. 
Working  on  a  13-week  order, 
they  completed  the  job  in  eight 
weeks. 

Chet  Osheyack,  former  news¬ 
stand  manager  of  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  is  executive  vicepiosident 
for  sales  for  Publishers  Vend¬ 
ing. 

Publishers  Vending  foimerly 
was  known  as  News-Vend,  Inc. 

It  operates  vending  machines 
for  Select  Magazines  and  will 
begin  production  April  1  on  a 
new  electric  dial  machine  ca¬ 
pable  of  dispensing  any  »ne  of 
40  paperback  book  titles  I'ang- 
ing  in  price  from  25  to  95  cents. 

It  will  have  a  stocking  capacity 
of  450  to  500  books. 

*  «  « 

POLYETHYLENE  RAINCOAT 

A  polyethylene  “raincoat” 
protected  the  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press  from  the  elements  Feb.  14, 
and  again,  in  a  full  scale  press 
run,  three  weeks  later,  March  7. 

Management  explained  it  “as 
an  experiment  in  better  service 
to  its  readers”  after  the  plastic 
wrapper  was  applied  to  8,000 
copies  the  first  time. 

Announcing  that  it  was  “im¬ 
pressed  with  the  result,”  the 
Press  repeated  the  sendee  on 
all  62,0()0  editions  and  said 
readers  “may  be  seeing  more 
of  the  weatherproof  cover  in 
the  future.” 

The  polyethylene,  supplied  by 
Dobeckmim  Company,  a  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Dow  Chemical  Company 
and  tradenamed  “Polyfilm”,  was 
fed  through  the  press  simul¬ 
taneously  vnth  the  newsprint 
with  no  time  lag  or  delay  in 
production. 

• 

Circulation  Promoter 
For  Fairchild  Papers 

Roy  M.  Green  has  joined  Fair- 
child  Publications,  Inc.  as  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  manager,  it  is 
announced  by  Milton  Williams, 
circulation  director. 

Miss  Carol  Silverberg  has 
been  named  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  new  weekly 
drug  paper  scheduled  for  pub¬ 
lication  later  this  year. 

• 

Irvin  Elected  VP 

In  recognition  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  Central  States  field 
representative  for  five  years, 
the  board  of  directors  of  Hickey- 
Mitchell  Company  has  elected  J. 
Richard  Irvin,  resident  vice- 
president  for  that  area.  Prior  to 
joining  Hickey-Mitchell  Com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Irvin  was  associated 
with  the  circulation  departments 
of  newspapers  in  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  and  California. 
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Sav . . .  What  About  San  Jose 


Bank  Debits 
^  Up  7%  In 


A  favorite  yardstick  of  economic  activ¬ 
ity,  bank  debits  hit  $4,879, 331, (XX)  in  Met¬ 
ropolitan  San  Jose  in  I960! 

That’s  seven  per  c*ent  over  the  $4,540,- 
722,000  of  1959.  If  you’ve  a  penchant  for 
big  figures— 1960  was  208%  over  1950! 
(The  1950  figure  was  passed  by  the  end 
of  April,  1960.) 

January  1961  demonstrates  continuing 
growth  —  $493,915,305  — 14%  above  the 
first  month  of  1960. 

Bank  debits  are  but  one  facet  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  San  Jose  growth— a  sales-minded 
market  impossible  to  ignore! 

And  remember,  there’s  only  one  way  to 
cover  Metropolitan  San  Jose— with  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  News! 


Marks  of  a 
Growing  Market 


B<nk  Dabiti  —  $4.S7f.331.000 
12th  Federal  Reserve  District 

Retail  Salat  —  $m,2M.000 
Est.  from  1959,  1961  SM  figures 

Employmant  (Dec.)  —  242,000 
State  Dept,  of  Employment 

Population  —  442.31  S 
U.  S.  Census 

Conitruction  —  S24I,*40,1R3 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce 

Mercury  and  Newt  Ad  Linaqa  — 
54,412,757 
Media  Records 


Mercury  and  News 


Hepresentrd  Nationally  by  Kidder-Iohns,  Inc. 


Member,  Metro  Sunday  Comic  Network  and  Parade 


Up-and-Comin2  Billion  Dollar  Market! 


emp«y  »««”*• 


HIS  JOB-HVl  THE  HAUJ 

.“S  convention  director,  S 

Oil  Output 
Increases 
In  Rockies 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Henn’  Zwirner,  Midwest  director  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  will  be  one 
of  the  participants  in  the  Railway 
Systems  and  Management  Assn,  con¬ 
ference  on  facsimile  transmission. 
Mar.  23-24.  The  conference  will  be 
held  at  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel, 
Chicago,  and  will  stress  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  facsimile  and  show  how 
it  operates.  Fairchild  utilizes  the 
facsimile  printing  method  for  its 
newest  weekly,  MET.\LW0RKING 
NEWS. 


Murray  C.  Davis  has  joined  the 
Fairchild  Directory  Division  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  International  Ladies  Gar¬ 
ment  Workers  Union. 


John  Gerhart  has  been  appointed 
to  Fairchild’s  Indianapolis  news  bu¬ 
reau  to  assist  bureau  chief,  Bernard 
Lett,  in  covering  news  for  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  and  SU¬ 
PERMARKET  NEWS. 


Stanley  E.  Gellers,  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine,  has 
been  elected  a  vice  president  of  the 
Young  Man’s  .\ssn.  for  1%1. 


Morton  Stark,  editor  of  Fairchild’s 
new  weekly  drug  paper  which  will 
begin  publication  later  this  year, 
left  Mar.  LS  on  a  four-to-six-week 
trip  through  the  countries  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  While  there  he  will 
study  drug  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  methods  abroad. 


Fairchild’s  recently  published 
“Men’s  &  Boys’  Wear”  Directory 
contains  the  largest  advertisement 
ever  to  run  in  a  Fairchild  Directory 
— a  24-page  insertion  by  The  Cheni- 
strand  Corp.  in  two  colors  on  colored 
stock. 


The  entire  New  York  news  staff  of 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  will  receive 
the  added  assistance  of  members 
of  Fairchild’s  out-of-town  bureaus  in 
covering  the  convention  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Radio  Engineers  in  New 
York  Mar.  20-23.  Helping  in  the 
coverage  will  be  Robert  Henkel  of 
Los  Angeles,  Joseph  McLean  of 
Philadelphia  and  Morris  Maline  of 
Bridgeport. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  EasI  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Esther  Clark 


Their  Air  Force 
Reporting  Cited 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Esther  Clark,  feature  writer 
for  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  E. 
D.  Newcomer,  photographer  and 
writer  for  the  Arizona  Republic, 
were  honored  by  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  in  ceremonies  here  re¬ 
cently. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  vice  chief 
of  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force, 
presented  certificates  to  Mrs. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Newcomer  in 
appreciation  for  stories  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  by  the  public  of  Air 
Force  activities. 

Esther  Clark  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  the  military  air  bases  near 
Phoenix  since  1945  for  the  Ga¬ 
zette.  She  holds  a  jet  card,  has 
flown  in  every  type  of  military 
aircraft.  She  has  flown  off  the 
deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier  in 
navy  planes,  and  has  flown  on 
U.  S.  military  aircraft  in  every 
nation  in  the  free  world.  The 
Navy,  Coast  Guard,  and  Ari¬ 
zona  National  Guard  have  also 
recognized  her  with  special 
awards. 

Mr.  Newcomer  recently  com¬ 
pleted  an  around-the-world  he- 
gira,  filing  stories  and  pictures 
of  Arizona  servicemen  stationed 
from  the  DEW  Line  in  Alaska 
to  the  Far  East,  and  Europe. 


Paul  R.  Fly.nn  —  promoted 
to  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Freeport  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Standard  to  succeed  the  late 
Ralph  O.  Morrow. 

«  *  * 

E.  Bartlett  Barnes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.) 
Press  —  elected  president  of 
Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper 
Association. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  Clark,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette  reporter  —  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Arizona  Press  Club. 
*  «  * 

Barry  Eisner,  graduate  of 
Woodbury  College  —  to  staff  of 
Culver  City  (Calif.)  Star-News. 
David  E.  Dullea,  formerly  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram  —  now  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star-News. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Tom  Reilly,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News  —  to  public  relations  staff 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Education.  Lorelei  Calcagno — 
from  librarian.  Van  Nuys  News, 
to  society  editor  of  the  Burbank 
Daily  Review. 

*  *  * 

Porter  Funt,  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  for  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times  Today  — 
to  the  San  Fernando  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Gordon  —  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen  -  News.  Troy 
Knigiiten,  formerly  of  the 
Glendale  News-Press  —  now 
Valley  reporter  for  the  Citizen- 
News.  R.  L.  Williams  —  from 
copy  desk  to  business  editor.  Ed 
Addeo  —  from  copy  boy  to  staff. 
*  * 

Andy  Mesishon,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Fontana  (Calif.) 
Herald-News  —  to  feature  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East 
Oregonian. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Dunn,  eastern  divi¬ 
sion  picture  manager  of  United 
Press  International,  Cleveland 
—  retired. 

*  *  * 

George  R.  Melloan  —  from 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Cleveland, 
to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  as  manager 
for  southeast. 

* 

Robekt  S.  Levinson,  a  former 
California  newspaperman — now 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Filon  Plastics  Corp.,  Hawthorne, 
Calif. 

*  *  * 

Donn  L.  Williams,  formerly 
with  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 
advertising  promotion  staff  — 
to  advertising  department  of 
Eastern  Hills  Journal,  a  weekly. 
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BROTHERHOOD  Is  its  own  r«- 
ward  in  the  case  of  Walter  Eldet, 
at  right,  feature  editor  of  the 
Duluth  News-Tribune  and  Herald, 
who  receives  a  citation  from  John 
Whalen  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews.  The 
Duluth  papers  were  praised  par¬ 
ticularly  for  their  annual  Brother¬ 
hood  Edition. 

Bob  Murphy  Fills 
Cedric  Atlams’  Spot 

Minneiapous 
Bob  Murphy,  Minneapolis  Star 
reporter,  has  taken  over  the  col¬ 
umn  written  for  25  years  by 
Cedric  Adams. 

Mr.  Adams,  author  of  “In 
This  Comer,”  died  Feb.  18  at 
the  age  of  58. 

Mr.  Murphy,  who  has  spent 
32  of  his  52  years  as  a  news¬ 
paperman,  frequently  substi¬ 
tuted  for  Mr.  Adams.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  movie  critic  for 
the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une. 

Mr.  Murphy’s  column  is  called 
“Reporting  At  Large.” 

• 

Edward  Markel,  city  editor 
of  New  York  Mirror  —  elected 
a  trustee  of  Manhattan  Savings 
Bank. 

*  «  * 

James  L.  O’ Hearn,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  —  also  named  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Ted  McKenna,  who  has 
served  in  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  San  Diego,  Calif,  for 
18  years  —  transferred  to  Los 
Angeles  bureau. 

*  *  * 

jELtRY  Marcus  has  joined  the 
Ridgefield  (Conn.)  Press  as  a 
cartoonist,  taking  the  place  of 
Bob  Custafson.  Mr.  Marcus  has 
done  work  for  magazines. 

*  *  * 

Jake  'Trussell  —  sports  and 
amusements  editor,  Kingsville 
(Texas)  Record  —  to  managing 
editor,  succeeding  Hsa^RY  L 
Alsmeyer  Jr.  —  to  director  of 
public  relations,  Marysville 
(Tenn.)  College. 
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CROWNING  achievement  for 
sports  writer  Dick  Gerzic  was  beat¬ 
ing  his  boss,  Bruce  Bennett,  in  pick¬ 
ing  the  most  winners  in  area  high 
school  basketball  competition.  Ger- 
lic  scored  ISO  of  220  games  cor¬ 
rectly;  Bennett's  record  was  142-78. 
But  Bennett  had  the  last  laugh, 
after  Genic  donned  the  hat  he 
won  from  his  boss  on  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune. 

Editor  Retires 

Larr>'  Randall,  telepT’aph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  News  for  27 
years,  retired  recently.  He  had 
been  at  the  News  since  May, 
1929,  first  working:  on  the  copy 
desk.  Prior  to  joining  the  News, 
he  was  with  the  AP  in  Denver, 
Phoenix  and  San  Francisco,  and 
worked  for  the  Buffalo  Express, 
Son  Diego  Sun  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News. 

• 

Dean  A.  Krenz,  former  man- 
apng  editor  of  the  Kalispell 
(Mont.)  Inter-Lake  and  for  five 
months  news  editor  of  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
Sews  —  to  the  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise  -  Courier  as 
executive  editor. 

*  *  * 

Rodney  Geir,  formerly  with 
the  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  World 
—  to  the  Oregon  City  (Ore.) 
Enterprise  -  Courier  as  sports 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Virginia  Rankin,  formerly 
with  the  McMinnville  (Ore.) 
News-Register  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  in  public  relations  work  in 
Portland  —  to  the  Redmond 
(Ore.)  Spokesman  as  news  edi¬ 
tor.  She  replaces  Mrs.  Martha 
Stranahan,  resigned. 

a  a  a 

Dick  Revenaugh,  former 
publisher  of  the  Sandy  (Ore.) 
Post  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise- 
Courier  —  to  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union  as  city  editor, 
a  a  a 

Farmer  Tissington,  editor  of 
the  Prince  Albert  (Sask.)  Her¬ 
ald  for  the  past  3%  years  — 
appointed  Ottawa  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Thomson  Newspapers  in 
Canada.  J.  R.  Guay,  formerly 
^th  Calgary  newspapers  — 
named  editor  of  the  Herald. 

editor  sc  publisher 


In  Central  America 

Milwaukee 

Waldon  R.  Porterfield,  an 
Army  Reserve  lieutenant  colonel 
on  the  staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  has  gone  to  Panama  to 
cover  the  U.S.  military  man¬ 
euver,  Operation  Solidarity.  He 
will  go  on  through  Central 
America  to  report  on  political 
and  economic  developments. 

• 

Peter  L.  Stevenson,  editor 
of  Warren  (Pa.)  Times-Mirror 
since  1959  —  resigned.  For  11 
years  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express. 

*  *  * 

Joan  Kurilla,  education  re¬ 
porter,  and  Tom  McCarthy, 
photographer,  Warren  (Pa.) 
Times-Mirror  —  resigned. 

*  *  V 

George  Traynor,  formerly 
editor  of  weekly  Alamo  Heights 
News,  San  Antonio  —  to  As- 
toria  (Ore.)  Daily  Astorian 
staff. 

*  «  V 

Tbkry  McConnell,  former 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  copy  boy  — 
to  household  appliances  re¬ 
porter. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  M.  Grim,  publisher  of 
the  Farwell  (Mich.)  News  — 
named  research  clerk  for  the 
Michigan  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

*  *  * 

Ronnie  Thompson,  formerly 
with  the  Paris  (Tex.)  News  — 
to  the  Associated  Press  staff  at 
Dallas. 

«  «  * 

Darp.ell  Freeman,  editor  of 
West  Texas  weeklies  at  Mc- 
Camey  and  Iraan  for  the  last 
six  years  —  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  Helen 
(N.  M.)  News-Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Tim  WffiKS  —  joined  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal  as  re¬ 
porter.  He  succeeds  Ernie  San¬ 
chez  —  to  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Tribune  as  reporter.  Marcia 
Keegan,  recent  graduate  of 
University  of  New  Mexico  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  —  also 
joined  Journal  as  a  reporter. 

*  «  * 

John  R.  Umsteiad,  a  member 
of  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald- 
Sun  advertising  staff  for  seven 
years  —  named  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

*  «  « 

Bill  Neal,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  past  year  —  named  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Del  Rio 
(Tex.)  News-Herald.  He  was 
formerly  with  newspapers  in 
New  Mexico. 
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Reporter's  Column 

St.  Louis 

Charles  Menees,  veteran  re¬ 
porter  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  is  writing  a  new  col¬ 
umn,  “Reporter  at  Large”  on 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sunday. 
A  P-D  staffer  since  1942,  he  has 
been  a  roto  magazine  writer  for 
17  years. 

• 

Women’s  Prizes 


FAT  CHANCE  he'll  offer  another 
booklet  on  reducing  for  awhile  at 
least.  That's  Count  Marco,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  columnist, 
losing  weight  as  he  tackles  the 
letters  containing  quarters  for  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  get  thin. 

Gail  Pitts,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  women’s  news  editor  —  re¬ 
signed.  Bob  Twesdell  serving 
as  acting  women’s  news  pages 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Milt  Loewe  —  resigned  as 
editor  of  Belen  (N.  M.)  News- 
Bulletin  to  become  editor  of 
Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  Daily  News. 
He  replaces  Dick  Holoren  — 
to  Syracuse  (Kans.)  Journal 
as  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

George  Jack  Heil  Jr.  —  from 
editor,  Ahoskie  (N.  C.)  Herald 

—  to  copy  desk,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot. 

«  *  * 

Bi^rt  a.  Volkart  —  from 
Tidewater  News,  Franklin,  Va. 

—  to  copy  desk,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot. 


Minneapolis 

Winners  of  the  top  prizes  in 
the  Minnesota  Press  Women’s 
writing  competition  for  1960 
were  Margaret  Ulvang,  editor  of 
the  Duluth  News-Tribune  Wom¬ 
en’s  World  section,  and  Arvilla 
Hansen  of  the  weekly  Crosby- 
Ironton  Courier. 

• 

Warren  G.  Wheeler  Jr.  — 
elected  secretary  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  company, 
succeeding  the  late  Aaron  H. 
Bi’GUENERD,  who  died  March  12. 
Mr.  Wheeler,  who  started  with 
the  firm  as  a  police  reporter  in 
1948,  is  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Reynolds  III,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of 
Willimantic  (Conn.)  Daily 
Chronicle  —  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

Lou  Pbrri,  police  reporter  for 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
—  resigned  to  join  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Electric  Co. 


Paula  Dubov  Bertuch  — 
from  Highway  Information 
Services,  Washington,  to  wom¬ 
en’s  department,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot. 

*  *  * 

Tony  Howarth  —  appointed 
wire  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Times. 


Warren  A.  Weaver  Jr.,  New 
York  Times  —  cited  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents  Alumni  Association 
for  all-around  excellence  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  state  government. 
Jack  W.  Germond,  Gannett 
News  Service  —  honorable  men¬ 
tion. 


HERE  THEY  ABE  .  .  . 

THE  unexcelled  LEADERS  IN 

CROSSWORD  PUZZLES 

•  Holds  the  reader?  Yes! 

•  Intellectual?  Yes! 

•  Timely?  Yes! 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  CIRCULATION?  NATURALLY!! 

Two  services:  3-col.  Sunday  Jumbo  and  2-col.  six-a-week. 

Both  fully  matted. 

Samples  and  rates  upon  request. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 


2M  Park  Ava..  New  Ytrfc  17.  N.  Y. 
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In  University  Post 

Bm^LDER,  Colo. 

Scott  Tyler,  editor  of  the 
alumni  publication  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  will  become 
director  of  public  information 
at  the  University  of  Colorado 
April  1.  He  will  fill  the  position 
formerly  held  by  Victor  J.  Dani¬ 
lov,  who  resided  last  Nov.  1  to 
form  his  own  public  relations 
firm  in  Boulder. 


On  a  Fast  Track 

Cleveland 
Isi  (Rip)  Newborn,  racing 
writer  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
who  is  known  for  his  sharp  picks 
at  the  tracks,  is  publishing  his 
third  book,  “Helpful  Hints  to 
Horseplayers.”  Sales  of  his  two 
other  books,  “Common  Sense  at 
the  Races”  and  “If  You’re  Going 
to  Play  the  Races,”  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  30,000  copies. 


‘MASSIVE  THE  MAN’ 


Poet  Mark  Van  Doren 
Describes  an  Editor 


Charles  Karmosky,  sports 
editor  of  the  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press  —  elected 
president  of  the  Southern  Ck)n- 
ference  Sports  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  succeeding  Ed  Camp¬ 
bell,  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News 
ami  Courier. 

*  *  * 

John  Finch,  former  marine 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  —  now  news  editor  of 
the  Beaverton  Valley  (Ore.) 
News,  replacing  JoE  Rigert  — 
to  AP  bureau  at  Olympia,  Wash. 

*  *  « 

Carroll  J.  Loos  —  from  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  advertising  staff  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Slocum  —  promoted 
to  assistant  state  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  Den¬ 
nis  J.  Riley  —  from  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin  to  Norwich 
staff  of  Hartford  Times,  replac¬ 
ing  Ivan  Robinson  —  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Rockville  office.  Wal¬ 
ter  Tedford  —  from  Rockville 
to  state  desk  of  the  Times. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Callaway  III  —  from 
general  assignment.  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  to 
sports  desk,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Jerry  Hopkins  —  from  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  to  WWL  radio. 
New  Orleans,  as  news  director. 

«  *  « 

Stella  K.  Martin  —  from 
Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Press  Regis¬ 
ter  to  New  Orleans  Times-Pica¬ 
yune  city  desk. 

•  *  * 

John  Foley  —  from  assist¬ 
ant  news  editor.  New  Orleans 
States-Item  to  overnight  news 
editor,  Los  .Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror  News. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  G.  Doucet,  sports 
editor,  Terrebone  Press  (Houma, 
La.)  and  the  Houma  Courier  — 
to  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
city  desk. 

*  it  m 

Martha  Hoyt  —  from  society 
department,  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  to  society  editor.  New 
Haven  Journal  Courier. 


Dick  Fishback  —  from  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor,  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  to  the 
Coo.s  Bay  (Ore.)  World  as 
sports  editor. 

«  «  « 

Pat  Frizzell,  a  member  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian 
sports  staff  for  19  years  —  to 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 
as  sports  editor. 

Charles  J.  Moore,  formerly 
with  Chicago  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers  —  to  the  Grants  Pass 
(Ore.)  Courier  as  advertising 
manager. 

*  *  « 

James  Byrne,  who  spent  25 
years  on  the  old  Cleveland  (O.) 
News  and  who  has  been  most 
recently  on  the  Cleveland  Press, 
for  24  years,  is  retiring.  He  has 
been  handling  movie,  drama 
and  night  club  advertisements 
for  the  Press. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Robert  E.  Molyneux  —  from 
assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  to 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance  staff,  Washington. 

♦  *  * 

Bob  Wheeler,  sports  column¬ 
ist  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Press  Club  of  New 
Orleans. 

■K  *  * 

Kay  SAt'EY  —  from  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News  staff  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  as  women’s 
feature  writer. 

*  «  * 

James  Davis  —  named  plant 
manager  of  Berea  (O.)  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Tom  Hoeffel,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Berea  News, 
adds  duties  of  sales  manager. 
Arlene  Krisko  —  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  new 
Strongsville  News. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Gavin,  Denver  Rocky 
Moiintain  News  general  assign¬ 
ment  and  politics  reporter  since 
1948  —  to  the  Denver  Post  as 
general  assignment  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  L.  Witman,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  has  been 
named  NPPA  delegate  to  the 
American  Council  for  Education 
in  Journalisni. 


By  Rick  FritHlman 

Robert  N.  Caldwell  is  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  journalist.  He  has  the 
title  of  managing  editor  and  all 
the  duties  and  headaches  of  the 
eilitor  which  in  practice  he  is. 

He  runs  a  15,000  (ABC)  cir¬ 
culation  daily  (no  Sunday),  the 
Bayonne  Times,  in  a  small 
New  Jersey  town  (population 
77,203),  on  New  York  Bay, 
seven  miles  southwest  of  New 
York  City. 

He  has  white  hair  (which  he 
wears  closely-cropped)  sharp 
features — but  then  why  try  to 
describe  this  newsman  when  the 
job’s  already  been  done  by  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  poet  in  a 
v’erse  that  starts: 

Massive  the  man,  mas.sive  the 
wrath; 

He  girds  at  public  liars, 
thieves; 

Unreason  so  enrages  him 

He  trembles  like  a  tree,  with 
leaiws, 

.And  might  come  down;  except 
his  strength 

Is  delicate,  both  breadth  and 
length. 

The  above  is  from  “The  Won¬ 
der  Is,”  written  by  Mark  Van 
Doren,  whose  Collected  Poems 
won  him  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1940,  and  who  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English  at  Columbia 
University  until  his  retirement 
in  1959.  It  appears  in  Mr.  Van 
Doren’s  most  recent  works. 
Morning  Worship  and  Other 
Poems,  published  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  New  York, 
late  last  year. 

Mr.  Caldwell  finds  himself 
eulogized  in  a  section  of  Morn¬ 
ing  Worship  which  Mr.  Van 
Doren  dedicates  to  “some  hidden 
friends.” 

“This  puts  me  in  the  classiest 
company  I’ve  ever  been  with,” 
Mr.  Caldwell  says.  “There  I  am 
with  four  or  five  really  well- 
known  people.  It’s  like  A,A,A,A 
and  Z.  I’m  Z.”  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch,  James  Thurber  and 
Mortimer  Adler  are  three  of 
those  “A’s.” 

Teacher  and  Friend 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  poet’s  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  managing 
editor  spans  more  than  three 
decades  and  is  tied  together  by 
a  newspaper  story  involving  a 
third  party. 

Mr.  Van  Doren  was  teaching 


Robert  N.  Caldwell 

English  at  Columbia  when  Rob¬ 
ert  Caldwell  enrolled  there  in 
1928.  The  poet  had  already  es¬ 
tablished  a  reputation  from  hi* 
drama  criticism  appearing  in  the 
Nation,  his  anthology  of  world 
poetry,  and  his  owm  poem,  Jono- 
than  Gentry.  He  was  35  and  Mr. 
Caldwell,  22. 

“I  was  taking  a  B.A.  and 
most  of  my  work  was  in  Eng¬ 
lish,”  Mr.  Caldwell  recalls.  “I 
took  a  number  of  courses  with 
Mark  Van  Doren  all  through  ray 
four  years  at  Columbia.  To  be  in 
the  same  room  with  him  was  a 
civilizing  experience.” 

After  graduating  from  Col¬ 
umbia,  Mr.  Caldwell  kept  in 
touch  with  his  former  teacha 
by  occasional  letter.  But  16  years 
were  to  pass  before  a  big  news 
story  broke  in  Bayonne  and 
brought  the  two  together  in  their 
present  close  friendship. 

In  1948  a  controversy  broke 
out  over  a  woman  high  school 
teacher.  The  Bayonne  school 
system  found  itself  over-stocked 
with  secondary  school  instruc¬ 
tors  and  short  of  grade  school 
teachers.  She  was  transferred  to 
the  grammar  school. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  drawm  into 
the  controversy  because  it  rep¬ 
resented  a  major  story  in  his 
community  due  to  her  excellent 
reputation  as  a  high  school  in¬ 
structor. 

Mr.  Van  Doren  was  drawn 
into  it  when  the  plight  of  this 
teacher  was  called  to  his  atten¬ 
tion.  She  had  been  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  pupils  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Bayonne  Times. 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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the  unique  building-block  system  of  die  new  Hoe  Litho-Master*  permits  you 
to  start  small  and  add  units  and / or  color  cylinders  as  you  grow  into  them . . . 
you  get  a  tailor-made  press  without  the  excessive  costs  of  custom-built  machin¬ 
ery.  .  .you  have  generous  potential  for  growth,  to  32  pages  standard,  or  64  tabloid 
. .  .you  can  print  spot  color  on  one  side  of  the  web,  without  sacrificing  black- 
and-white  page  capacity...  Litho-Master  is  proven  and  is  now  operating ...  it  is 
a  combined  product  of  Aller  of  Denmark  —  internationally  known  offset  printer 
-and  Hoe,  for  156  years  the  world’s  leading  manufacturer  of  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  equipment. 
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now  in  operation  at  Aller  Press,  Limited,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 
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Robert  Caldwell 

{Continued  from  page  40) 

Mr.  Caldwell,  in  turn,  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Van  Doren ; 
Mr.  Van  Doren  invited  Mr.  Cald¬ 
well  to  lunch  at  the  Columbia 
University  Faculty  Club;  and 
their  close  friendship  began. 

The  poet  describes  this  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  editor  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  stanza  of  the  “Wonder  Is.” 
It  goes: 

The  wonder  is  at  last  the  soul; 

It  sits  in  him,  beside  his  heart, 

And  sings  as  if  a  stranger 
wound 

The  key  to  it  and  gave  it 
start  ; 

It  sings  of  things  that  cannot 
be; 

For  instance,  he  delights  in 


Back  to  the  Greeks 

It  was  through  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Van  Doren  that 
Mr.  Caldwell  embarked  on  the 
study  of  ancient  Greek. 

“I  was  up  on  Mark’s  farm  in 
1951,”  Mr.  Caldwell  recalls.  “I 
mentioned  to  Mark  that  I  didn’t 
know  much  about  Greek  writers 
and  he  suggested  that  I  study 
the  ancient  Greek  language.” 

Mr.  Caldwell  had  studied  Ger¬ 
man,  Latin  and  French,  and 
language  had  always  fascinated 
him,  but,  as  he’s  quick  to  point 
out,  “modem,  not  remote  lan¬ 
guage.  And  Greek  is  a  damned 
remote  language.” 

Greek  has  an  extra  middle 
voice,  Mr.  Caldwell  explains,  but 
it  teaches  one  a  great  deal  how 
language  functions,  shows  how 
man  first  learned  to  write  prose. 

“Damned  remote  language” 
and  middle  voice  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  he  bought  a  grammar  book 
and  began  teaching  himself 
ancient  Greek.  “It’s  been  nine 
years  and  I’m  still  not  very  good 
at  it,”  he  claims.  “You  could 
show  me  a  passage  and  I  might 
not  be  able  to  read  it.” 

The  study  of  ancient  Greek 
shifts  a  newspaperman’s  per¬ 
spective  from  narrow  particulars 
to  generalities,  Mr.  Caldwell 
says,  citing  the  Bayonne  Board 
of  Commissioners  as  an  exam¬ 
ple.  “What  applied  to  Athens 
then  also  applies  to  Bayonne  to¬ 
day.  Bayonne,  all  the  Bayonnes 
in  the  world,  like  Athens  in 
ancient  times,  are  the  hope  of 
the  world.” 

The  conflicts  found  in  the 
United  Nations  today  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  that  tore  Athens 
apart  in  the  5th  Century  B.C., 
according  to  Mr.  Caldwell. 

He  makes  the  same  parallel 
with  politics.  “All  the  emotional 
appeals  in  any  of  today’s  po¬ 
litical  campaigns  were  present 


then.  So  were  the  demi-gods,  the 
claims  that  taxes  were  too  high, 
and  the  graft.  Political  theories 
started  then  are  used  in  the 
world  today.” 

He  claims  that  most  of  the 
world’s  wisdom  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Greeks,  back  to 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  “Greek  is 
the  motherlode  of  wisdom  which 
has  been  disturbing  and  provok¬ 
ing  man  ever  since.” 

One  can  perceive  things  uni¬ 
versally  by  seeing  them  in  the 
ancient  Greek  setting,  he  goes 
on.  Through  it,  a  newspaper  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  the  sense  of  its 
owTi  importance. 

His  study  of  ancient  Greek 
has  influenced  by  indirection 
wbat  goes  into  the  Bayonne 
Times,  he  adds. 

Mr.  Caldwell  gives  these  rea¬ 
sons  for  studying  not  only  an¬ 
cient  Greek  but  anything:  “As 
an  editor  you  have  to  make 
yourself  as  good  as  possible.  An 
editor  sets  out  to  convey  to  a 
community  what  it  is  and  should 
become,  and  what  road  it  should 
take  to  get  there. 

“In  order  to  do  this,  he  must 
be  as  cultivated  as  possible.  The 
whole  thing,  of  course,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  opinion,  but  the  important 
thing  is  to  keep  education  in 
motion. 

“Never  think  you  know.” 

First  Pipe  Line 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  bom  in 
Titusville,  Pa.  So  was  the  first 
oil  pipe  line. 

The  first  oil  pipeline  ended  up 
in  Bayonne,  N.  J.  So  did  Mr. 
Caldwell — but  not  in  so  straight 
a  line. 

His  father,  William  A.  Cald¬ 
well,  edited  the  Titusville  Herald 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
I,  then  became  cable  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  New 
York.  The  move  took  the  Cald¬ 
wells  to  Brooklyn,  then  to  Has- 
bruck  Heights,  N.  J. 

Robert  went  through  the  Has- 
bruck  Heights  public  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Following  his  father’s  death 
in  1922,  Robert  started  on  a 
variety  of  jobs.  Digging  ditches 
for  the  Hasbruck  Heights  sewer 
lines.  Working  on  the  plywood 
wings  that  flew  Fokker  air¬ 
planes.  Heaving  coal.  Making 
chocolate  in  a  factory. 

Then  he  entered  Columbia  on 
an  athletic  scholarship;  rowed 
for  their  freshmen  crew ;  flunked 
everything  but  English;  became 
ineligible  for  sports;  straight¬ 
ened  out  and  graduated  50th  in 
his  class. 

Bob  Caldwell  was  a  good 
bridge  player  and  frequently 
helped  make  up  a  foursome  with 
newsmen  of  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.  His 
brother,  William,  was  then  an 
assistant  editor  on  the  paper. 
(William  is  now  their  columnist 


and  editor  of  their  editorial 
page.) 

One  of  the  bridge  players  was 
Ross  Wynkoop,  then  managing 
editor.  Mr.  Wynkoop  offered  Bob 
a  job. 

“I  was  the  only  person  on 
the  paper  who  went  to  work  for 
a  negative  salary,”  Mr.  Caldwell 
recalls.  He  was  already  making 
$5  per  week  as  a  part-time  Rec¬ 
ord  proofreader.  'The  newspaper 
had  a  stringer  in  Hasbruck 
Heights.  If  Bob  agreed  to  pay 
the  stringer  $5  per  week.  Bob 
in  turn  would  get  10  cents  per 
inch  from  the  newspaper  for 
everj’thing  from  him  they  used. 

“I  found  myself  making  any¬ 
where  from  $6.70  to  $11.90  per 
week,”  he  relates. 

In  1933  a  Christian  Scientist 
in  Hasbruck  Heights  died  of  a 
ruptured  bladder.  The  same  year 
a  campaign  started  to  bring  the 
city  manager  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  municipality.  Mr. 
Caldwell  was  working  from  7 
a.m.  until  late  into  the  eve¬ 
ning. 

The  Record  put  him  on  salary. 

He  stayed  with  the  newspaper 
13  years,  moving  up  to  assistant 
city  editor  and  news  editor,  then 
a  friend  offered  him  a  job — 
managing  a  negligee  factory. 

Mr.  Caldwell  stayed  with  it 
two  years  but  found  the  clothing 
industry  intolerable.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspaper  world 
as  managing  editor  of  the 
Bayonne  Times. 

The  Contribution 

Greek  scholar.  Friend  of  the 
poet.  Educated  and  well  read.  A 
man  with  a  sense  of  history, 
sensitive  to  the  world  beyond  the 
city  limits  of  the  town  he 
chronicles. 

Managing  editor  of  a  15,000- 
circulation  newspaper  with  an 
editorial  staff  of  12,  in  a  com¬ 
munity  of  78,000  people,  three 
banks  and  22,000  telephones. 

What’s  kept  him  there  for  14 
years? 

He  answers:  “If  I  were  a  bet¬ 
ter  editor  I  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  a  big  newspa¬ 
per  where  no  one  person  makes 
the  difference.  But  I  do  make  a 
difference  on  a  small  newspaper 
such  as  this  one. 

“The  real  deficiency  in  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism  today  is  in 
smaller  newspapers.  But  if  you 
are  going  to  make  democracy 
work,  you  have  to  make  it  work 
in  communities  such  as  Bayonne. 

“Within  its  physical  limita¬ 
tions,  the  newspaper  must  have 
an  impact  if  it  is  well  done  each 
day.  Otherwise  newspaper  work 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  any¬ 
where.  On  this  newspaper  I’m 
making  as  great  a  contribution 
as  I  would  be  likely  to  make 
anywhere. 

“And  I’ve  never  been  ambi¬ 


tious  for  rank,  wealth  or  grett 
power.” 

He  sums  up  his  philosophy 
with  this  quote  from  Ecclesj- 
astes:  Whatsoever  tlii  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might. 

In  the  third  and  final  stanu 
of  “The  Wonder  Is,”  Poet  Mark 
Van  Doren  sums  up  Managing 
Editor  Robert  N.  Caldwell: 

In  so  much  bigness,  something 
perfect — 

Not  that  I  prove  it — something 
old; 

As  if  his  giant  maker  said, 

Let  this  be  in  him,  small  and 
gold. 

To  sit  each  day  beside  hit 
wrath 

And  sing  like  love  of  truth 
and  death. 


Loeb  Antitrust 
Appeal  Denied 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  rejected 
an  appeal  by  the  Union  Leader 
Corp.,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  in 
antitrust  litigation  with  the 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

Union  Leader  appealed  from 
a  decision  by  the  Circuit  Court 
in  Boston  that  22  publishers  in 
the  region  could  form  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  New  England  Inc.,  and 
purchase  stock  of  the  Gazette 
without  violating  Antitrust  laws. 

The  appeal  also  questioned  a 
circuit  court  holding  that  the 
Gazette  did  not  violate  anti¬ 
trust  laws  in  dealingfs  with  some 
advertisers. 

Union  Leader  Corp.,  headed 
by  William  Loeb,  publishes  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader.  In 
1957  it  began  printing  the  daily 
Haverhill  Journal,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  Gazette.  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  New  England  Inc.,  waa 
formed  in  1958  when  the  Ga¬ 
zette  ran  into  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  and  Mr.  Loeb  sought  to 
purchase  it. 

• 

Daniels  Elected 
Best  Writer  on  Dogs 

LaRue  P.  Daniels,  writer  on 
dogs  for  the  Cleveland  (0.) 
Plain  Dealer,  became  the  final 
winner  in  the  Kilbon  Memorial 
of  the  Dog  Writers’  Associaticm 
of  America. 

A  dozen  other  awards  were 
made  in  the  recent  contest  of 
the  association.  “When  Pets  Are 
in  Peril,”  by  Louise  Rucks  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  won 
best  newspaper  feature.  Best 
news  story  under  deadline  cwr 
ditions  was  John  Rendel’s  “At¬ 
lanta  Entrant  Scores  at  Gar¬ 
den”  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Maxwell  Riddle,  Clevelasi 
Press,  took  best  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  with  his  “Merciful  Death.*! 
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Which  magazine  gives  you  a  direct  iine 
to  hundreds  of  business  newsmakers? 
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any  other  general-business  or  news  magazine. 

A 1960  study  by  Crossley,  S-D  Surveys,  Inc., 
asked  these  business  editors  which  of  the  six 
leading  general-business  and  news  magazines 
they  read  regularly  for  general  or  business  news. 
Business  Week  was  the  number  one  choice 
among  these  specialists. 

Like  other  businessmen,  these  editors  value 
the  breadth  of  coverage  and  special  business 
insight  Business  Week  provides. 


Your  copy  of  Business  Week  is  a  direct  line  to 
the  men  and  places  throughout  the  world  that 
make  business  news  every  day. 

Each  issue  is  the  end  product  of  more  than 
a  hundred  “direct  lines’’  to  countless  sources 
of  business  news  each  week.  Business  Week’s 
staff  of  more  than  a  hundred  business  experts, 
here  and  abroad,  is  actively  on  the  scene, 
day  after  day,  seeking  out  and  reporting  the 
latest  business  developments. 

This  authoritative  coverage,  we  believe,  is 
one  reason  why  more  business  and  financial 
editors  of  newspapers  read  Business  Week  than 
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Drs  and  enables  press,  had  already  been  chanical  equipment. 


8500,000 
Moves  Fete 
50th  Year 
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MODERNISTIC  SIGN  designates  the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner  building 
at  441  23rd  Street.  Buildings  were  acquired  by  Publisher  A.  L.  Glassman 
from  the  Utah  National  Guard  and  remodeled  for  newspaper  purposes. 


VERY  IMPORTANT  MACHINERY  receives  the  VIP  treatment  in  Ogden, 
Utah.  A  police  escort  opens  traffic  for  a  truck  bearing  a  typesetting 
machine  from  the  old  to  the  new  plant  of  the  Standard-Examiner  in 
weekend  moving  operation. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great  ? 


A  raw  wind  whistles  through  the 
decks  of  Metropolitan  Stadium,  but 
Charles  Johnson  has  his  dream  to 
keep  him  warm.  Snow  powders  the 
empty  bleachers,  but  what’s  the 
difference  to  a  man  who’s  walking 
on  air? 

With  spring  and  the  stirring  cry 
“Play  ball!’’  Mr.  Johnson’s  dream 
comes  true.  Major  League  base¬ 
ball  arrives  in  the  Twin  Cities  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  April  21. 
(And  major  league  football,  with 
the  NFL’s  Minnesota  Vikings  in 
September,  1961.) 

Few  individuals  have  worked 
harder,  longer  or  more  devotedly  to 
help  bring  Big  League  baseball  to 
the  Twin  Cities  than  this  sports 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Several 


seasons  ago,  Johnson,  among  other 
civic  leaders,  sparked  the  area-wide 
drive  to  build  this  new  $4.5  million 
triple-decked  23,300-seat  ballpark, 
and  he’s  keeping  a  fatherly  eye  on 
construction  that  will  double  the 
Stadium’s  capacity,  giving  the  new 
Minnesota  Twins  a  glittering  mod¬ 
em  Temple  of  Swat  as  fine  as  any 
in  the  land. 

Long  experienced  in  providing 
outstanding  sports  coverage  to  the 
3J^  state  Upper  Midwest,  Johnson 

Minneapolis 

Star 

EVENING 


&  Co.  are  already  superbly  equipped 
to  add  local  Big  League  coverage, 
with  “Charlie”  himself  as  chief  base¬ 
ball  reporter,  to  their  long  list  of  big 
league  reporting  accomplishments. 

Reporting  to  Upper  Midwest¬ 
erners  the  good  news  about  their 
continuing  growth  is  the  pleasant 
task  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  helping  to  maintain  their 
top-ranking  batting  average  among 
readers  throughout  the  Upper 
Midwest. 

iiltnneapoKd 

tErtbune 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


525,000  COMBINED  DAILY  •  655,000  SUNDAY 

JOHN  COWUSS,  Pretident  Copyrifht.  1961,  Minneapolia  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


‘Piiblicitor’  System 
Urged  for  Local  PR 


A  “publicitor”  system  to  pro¬ 
vide  local  public  relations  serv¬ 
ice  for  national  associations  is 
beinff  advocated  by  Robert  Fran¬ 
cis  Kane,  New  York  counsel. 

Mr.  Kane  coined  the  word 
from  solicitor,  more  English 
than  American  word  for  attor¬ 
ney.  Briefly,  the  Kane  system 
would  work  in  much  the  same 
way  as  railroads  and  insurance 
comnanies  engage  legal  and 
medical  assistance  on  annual  re¬ 
tainers  along  the  right-of-way 
or  in  geographical  regions. 

Snecializing  in  the  building 
field.  Mr.  Kane  had  chiefly  in 
mind  working  with  some  such 
organization  as  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America. 
Other  national  associations,  how¬ 
ever,  he  feels  might  be  able  to 
profit  from  the  PR  possibilities 
inherent  in  his  plan.  In  addition 
to  a  PR  director  at  headquarters, 
there  would  be  geographically 
selected  “publicitors”  available 
for  local  action  when  need 
ari  ses. 

Mr.  Kane  said:  “Supposing 
the  association  were  to  line  up 
10  to  20  PR  counselors  across 
the  county,  one  or  two  in  each 
of  its  regions  on  an  annual  re¬ 
tainer  basis,  and  notify  members 
that  PR  could  be  available  to 
them  on  an  individual  or  per 
effort  basis.  The  carefully  se¬ 
lected  coimselors  would  receive 
a  retainer  from  the  association 
and  then  a  special  fee  approved 
in  advance  by  the  association’s 
management. 

“Even  though  the  association 
has  a  competent  PR  staff  at 
headquarters,  it  is  quite  obvious 
they  cannot  possibly  serve  all 
individual  members  on  specific 
local  problems.  To  help  main¬ 
tain  the  prestige  of  an  industry 
it  would  be  worth  the  cost  of 
the  annual  retainer  fees  even  if 
it  meant  a  slight  increase  in 
annual  dues.” 

Mr.  Kane,  who  is  PR  counsel 
for  the  construction  firm  of  F.  H. 
McGraw  &  Co.,  started  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  plan  when  Construc¬ 
tion  Methods  and  Equipment,  a 
McGraw-Hill  publication,  edi¬ 
torially  attacked  the  “public  be 
damned”  attitude  of  construc¬ 
tion  companies. 

*  *  m 

INTERNATIONAL  AID 

Formation  of  International 
Public  Relations  Aids  Inc.,  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Lee  I^evitt,  execu¬ 


tive  vicepresident  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Aids  Inc.,  New  York.  Mr. 
Levitt  said  the  move  was  dic¬ 
tated  by  clients  in  this  country 
who  wished  to  publicize  U.S. 
goods  and  services  abroad.  The 
New  York  firm,  established  in 
1958,  specializes  in  media  lists 
and  news  release  production  and 
mailing. 

Already  assembled  for  the  in¬ 
ternational  firm  are  lists  of 
10,000  business  and  trade  papers 
in  western  Europe.  Next  step 
will  be  to  assemble  lists  of  cur¬ 
rent  names  on  European  and 
British  dailies  and  commercial 
radio  and  TV  outlets.  Eventually 
the  plan  is  to  extend  service  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  except  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  Mr.  Lev¬ 
itt  said. 

Hans  Berg,  international  vice- 
president,  has  gone  to  Amster¬ 
dam. 

*  *  * 

TALENT  TAP 

That  constant  flow  of  PR  tal¬ 
ent  to  New  York  to  tan  its  sal¬ 
ary  rewards  has  reached  flood 
stage. 

Twice  as  many  persons,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are 
calling  in  person  or  sending 
in  applications,  Alfred  E.  Mc¬ 
Millan,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  esti¬ 
mated. 

“Definitely  heavier  than  usu¬ 
al,”  commented  John  H.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  vicepresident  of  Hill  & 
Knowlton,  assigned  to  screening 
talent.  David  Finn,  president  of 
Ruder  &  Finn,  noted  more  than 
usual  “blind  applications.” 

Salaries  range  from  $5,000  a 
year  for  inexperienced  trainees 
up  to  $100,000.  Account  execu¬ 
tives  receive  between  $12,000 
and  $20,000,  and  the  bulk  of 
staff  people  earn  $7,500  a  year 
to  $12,000. 

Mr.  McMillan  said  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  heavy  influx  of 
women  among  applicants. 

Byoir  insists  that  people  they 
hire  for  accoimt  executive  posi¬ 
tions  have  had  at  least  four 
years  of  experience  on  a  news¬ 
paper. 

Neither  Hill  &  Knowlton  nor 
Ruder  &  Finn  require  newspa¬ 
per  experience. 

“PR  is  not  just  writing,”  said 
Steven  Davis,  vicepresident  of 
Barkas  &  Shalit  Inc.  “We  get 
into  many  areas,  and  knowledge 
of  promotion  techniques  is  often 
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RETIRING — Veteran  reporter  tor  Fairchild  Publications  (right)  views 
his  picture  when  he  was  a  high  school  student,  at  testimonial  dinner 
attended  by  300.  Mr.  Baskin,  with  Fairchild  for  43  years,  is  retiring 
June  I.  He  writes  a  men's  wear  column  for  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  under  the  byline  of  Jim  Bascom.  Left  to  right:  Ralph  W. 
Jones,  Chicago  news  bureau  chief;  Henry  Zwirner,  Midwest  director  for 
Fairchild  Publications;  Louis  W.  Fairchild,  president;  and  Mr.  Baskin. 


far  more  important  than  know¬ 
ing  how  to  write  a  story.  While 
a  new’spaper  background  may  be 
good,  we  don’t  think  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Milbum  McCarty,  president  of 
Milbum  McCarty  Associates, 
said  he  was  receiving  from  two 
to  four  resumes  a  day.  He  likes 
new'spaper  experience,  but  in¬ 
sists  on  a  good  sense  of  business 
and  ability  to  get  along  with 
people.  He  recalled  that  Meyer 
Berger,  late  columnist  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  a  good 
newspaperman,  failed  in  PR. 

• 

Now  You  Can  Get 
PR  on  Credit  Card 

Public  Relations  Credit  Card 
System  got  underway  last  week 
as  a  new  division  of  World  Wide 
Information  Services,  New 
York.  Combining  features  of  the 
air  travel  card  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  credit  card,  it  is  said  to 
provide  PR  and  marketing  ex¬ 
ecutives  with  flexibility  in  han¬ 
dling  local  level  problems  in  any 
of  1,090  cities  here  and  abroad. 

According  to  Richard  Hub- 
bell,  president  of  WWIS,  when 
a  registered  client  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Credit  Card  System 
needs  handling  of  local  level 
reporting  service,  interviewing, 
fact-finding,  opinion  surveys, 
covering  of  conventions,  arrang¬ 
ing  press  conferences,  photo,  re¬ 
cording  and  newsfilm  service,  he 
can  get  instant  action  with  one 
phone  call  from  wherever  he 
may  be  at  that  moment. 

World  Wide  Information  Serv¬ 
ices  was  formed  in  June,  1958, 
growing  out  of  the  ashes  of 
Hearst’s  International  News 
Service.  WWIS  now  covers  102 
countries  with  a  field  force  of 
approximately  6,000  newspaper 
men  and  women. 


Fennell  Appointed 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Edward 
O’Brien  Fennell  as  manager  of 
community  relations  for  United 
Air  Lines  at  Washington,  D.C., 
was  announced  by  R.  M.  Rud- 
dick,  vicepresident  and  assistant 
to  the  president.  Mr.  Fennell 
joined  United  in  1957  and  since 
then  has  been  a  regulatory  at¬ 
torney  at  the  company’s  Chicago 
executive  headquarters. 

• 

New  Chief 

William  C.  Burk  has  been 
named  manager  of  public  rrfa- 
tions  for  the  Atchinson,  Top^ 
and  Santa  Fe  railway,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  J.  Handzik,  who  has 
resigned  to  accept  another  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job.  Mr.  Burk  be¬ 
came  associated  with  Santa  Fe 
in  1946  as  system  photogra¬ 
pher  at  Los  Angeles  and  more 
recently  he  has  been  in  the  To¬ 
peka  office. 

• 

Sokol  Enters  PR 

Chicago 

Edward  (Dynamite)  Sokol, 
copyboy  at  the  age  of  12  for  the 
old  Chicago  Herald-Examiner, 
resigned  this  week  from  Chi- 
capo’s  American  to  enter  pub¬ 
lic  relations  as  a  partner  of 
Charles  Callanan  &  Associates. 
Mr.  Sokol  has  been  a  reporter 
for  the  Herald-Examiner  and 
the  American  for  36  years. 


iniormation  aerv-  »  _ _ .  r-i*—* 

led  in  June,  1958,  Investment  Clmics 

of  the  ashes  of  Houston 

imational  News  A  series  of  stock  and  bond 
:S  now  covers  102  investment  clinics  scheduled  in 
1  a  field  force  of  March  are  sponsored  by  the 
'  6,000  newspaper  Houston  Chronicle.  Admissicw 
len.  is  free. 
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ookmah^  lived  in  the  frozen  north 
Where  the  icy  williwaws  moan 
But  ook^  was  snug  in  his  warm  igloo 
Which  was  lined  with  fine  styrofoam 


WOULD  YOUR  PROOFREADERS  CATCH 

THESE  TYPOS? 


1  Ookmah—cap  0— Eskimo  proper  name 

2  Ook—also  cap  O— abbreviation  for  Ookmah 

3  Styrofoam— cap  S— registered  trademark  of  The  Dow 
Chemical  Company  for  its  expanded  polystyrene 

We  hope  so,  particularly  when  they  are  referring  to 
Styrofoam®.  The  name  is  not  a  generic  term,  but  a 
trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  And 
you’ll  help  us  protect  this  valuable  trademark  by 
just  making  certain  that  a  capital  “S”  is  used  when¬ 
ever  it  appears  in  print. 


Styrofoam  identifies  a  most  unusual  product— the 
expanded  polystyrene  which  Dow  manufactures  by  an 
exclusive  process.  This  rigid,  plastic  foam  material  is 
used  extensively  for  insulation  and  flotation  appli¬ 
cations— as  well  as  many  others. 

We  certainly  appreciate  having  you  mention  our 
product  by  name,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to 
do  so.  But  always  distinguish  it  as  a  trademark  by 
using  a  capital  “S”.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
cooperation. 


liner, 

Chi- 

pub- 


Midland,  Michigan 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


PROMOTION 

Ex-Teachers  Teach 
Use  of  ‘Living  Text’ 

By  George  Wilt 


The  use  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  as  a  “living  textbook”  in 
classroom  instruction  is,  in  most 
cases,  promoted  by  the  news, 
editorial  or  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  At  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer,  a  special  Educa¬ 
tional  Service  Department  han¬ 
dles  this  assignment,  and  in 
depth. 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  program 
was  established  a  year  ago,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Byrne,  a  former  teacher 
and  Cleveland  television  person¬ 
ality.  Her  assignment:  to  teach 
school  children  how  to  read  a 
newspaper,  to  develop  the  use 
of  the  newspaper  as  a  living 
textbook  for  use  in  Cleveland 
schools. 

The  program  began  experi¬ 
mentally  with  a  few  interested 
schools.  Students  from  the  fifth 
grade  through  college  receive 
the  morning  Plain  Dealer  daily 
in  their  schools  and  are  assigned 
definite  reading  periods.  At  the 
end  of  each  week  a  news  sum¬ 
mary  in  small  format  with  spe¬ 
cial  maps  for  identifying  areas 
of  world  news  is  distributed  to 
all  participating  students. 
Teachers  have  reported  high  in¬ 
terest  among  the  participants. 

Mrs.  Byrne’s  staff  consists  of 
two  former  teachers,  Messrs. 
Calvin  Logan  and  William  Behr, 
who  are  capable  of  explaining 
the  program  to  other  teachers, 
and  can  provide  classroom  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  techniques. 

At  Three  Colleges 

A  special  program  is  being 
conducted  in  the  education 
classes  at  three  area  colleges, 


Kent  State,  Hiram  College,  and 
Baldwin- Wallace,  where  tyro 
teachers  are  taught  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  advantages  of  the 
use  of  the  newspaper  as  a  class¬ 
room  aid. 

In  the  Plain  Dealer  program, 
the  newspaper  is  used  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  social  studies  and  mathe¬ 
matics  classes.  A  really  univer¬ 
sal  teaching  aid,  the  program 
has  proved  as  successful  with 
gifted  classes  as  with  remedial 
reading  groups. 

Half  Price 

On  alternate  months,  students 
also  receive,  in  addition  to  their 
morning  newspapers,  which  they 
obtain  at  half  price,  a  newspa¬ 
per  tabloid  publication  contain¬ 
ing  a  definitive  work  on  a  single 
important  subject.  Sections  re¬ 
leased  so  far  have  covered : 

The  story  of  developing  wa¬ 
ter  shortages  in  the  world,  and 
specifically  in  Ohio. 

The  story  of  all  presidential 
campaigns  from  Washington  to 
date. 

How  a  newspaper  is  produced. 

.4  32-page  tabloid  on  the 
American  Civil  War,  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  Ohio’s  role  in 
the  struggle,  and  illustrated 
with  many  previously  unpub¬ 
lished  pictures  from  Western 
Reser\’e  Historical  Society  and 
the  Plain  Dealer  Collection. 

Surprisingly,  adult  readers  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  have  requested 
copies  of  the  tabloids,  with  100,- 
000  requesting  the  presidential 
tabloid  alone.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Civil  War  section  will 
top  that  record. 

“One  of  the  ways  to  meet 
competition  is  to  try  to  catch 


the  reader  young  and  bring  him 
up  right,”  remarked  Wright 
Bryan,  Plain  Dealer  editor.  “We 
at  the  Plain  Dealer  have  put  our 
oar  into  that  pond  with  some 
success  now,  and  with  increas¬ 
ing  results.” 

South  Bend  Program 

Clarence  Harding,  public  re¬ 
lations  director  fer  the  Sotith 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  reports 
that  they’ve  added  a  new  twist 
to  their  classroom  program. 
Two  seventh  grade  classes  in  a 
community  14  miles  from  South 
Bond  have  started  using  the  pa¬ 
per  in  English  classes. 

Initially,  the  classes  meet  to¬ 
gether  to  view  the  film,  “Your 
Newspaper  Team,”  which  shows 
the  operation  of  the  Tribune, 
and  receive  copies  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  “How  to  Get  More  Out 
of  Your  Newspaper,” 

The  Tribune  hopes  to  extend 
its  program  to  other  high  and 
elementary  schools  in  Southern 
Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana. 
*  «  * 

PROMOTION  MAILBAG 

ANTARCTICA  —  A  trip  to 
Antarctica  is  paying  public  re¬ 
lations  dividends  for  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register  and 
Journal-Courier.  The  Register 
launched  a  15-part  series  of 
articles  by  Harold  W.  Helfrich 
Jr.,  regional  editor,  with  a  full- 
page  display  of  photos  he  took 
on  his  visits  to  McMurdo  Sound 
Naval  Air  Facility  and  the  Byrd 
and  South  Pole  Stations.  The 
New  Haven  papers  have  booked 
Mr.  Helfrich  on  a  successful 
lecture  tour,  at  which  he  shows 
colored  slides  he  took  during  the 
expedition.  Adding  to  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  success  is  a  four-page 
colorful  brochure  packed  with 
photos  taken  from  the  slides 
prepared  by  the  Register  promo¬ 
tion  department. 

*  «  * 

DIAMOND  REVISITED  — 
Remember  the  storj'  we  ran 
back  on  January  28th,  telling 
about  the  high  ersatz  diamond 
that  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 

‘  Argus-Leader  built  to  celebrate 
its  75th  anniversary?  You’ll  re- 
I  call  that  we  asked,  “Do  any  of 
I  our  promoter-readers  have  any 
j  ideas  of  what  to  do  with  the 
;  giant  gem?” 

Well,  the  Daily  Times  of  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa,  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Times  business  manager, 
Dave  K.  Gottlieb,  phoned  the 
Argus-Leader,  and  after  reach¬ 
ing  a  financial  agreement,  said, 
“Send  the  diamond  to  us.” 

The  Times  immediately  went 
into  print  with  an  item:  “Times 
I  Jubilee  Acquires  Gem-Dandy 
Riddle.”  Readers  were  invited 
to  guess  what  was  en  route  to 
the  paper  with  a  weight  of  205 
pounds,  or  393,600  carats,  to  be 


used  in  connection  ith  the 
Times  Diamond  Jubilei . 

Arrival  of  the  “diamond” 
sparked  a  six-column  picture 
layout,  showing  a  tiny  girl  sit¬ 
ting  on  top  of  the  huge  “jewel” 
case  and  her  pleasun  at  the 
opening  of  the  box. 

A  few  days  later,  the  “dia¬ 
mond”  had  been  draped  in  pur¬ 
ple  and  was  on  display  in  the 
front  window  of  the  Times- 
Democrat  building  in  Daven¬ 
port.  The  model  will  got  a  fur¬ 
ther  workout  this  summer,  ten¬ 
tative  plans  calling  for  eventual 
display  at  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Fair  &  Exposition. 

*  *  e 

LEAKY  UMBRELLA  IN¬ 
DEED!  —  A  recent  issue  of 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  published 
a  page-one  column  headed,  “Eye 
on  the  leaky  ad  umbrella,”  im¬ 
plying  that  the  usefulness  of 
evening  newspapers  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  had  been  im¬ 
paired,  at  least  for  merchants 
who  operate  suburban  branch 
outlets. 

It  didn’t  take  the  New  York 
J oumal- American  long  to  reply 
to  the  article.  A  full-page  ad 
from  the  Journal- American  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  next  issue  of 
Women’s  Wear.  Headed  “Whose 
Umbrella  is  Leaky?”  the  ad  ran 
as  an  open  letter  to  the  trade 
daily,  over  the  signature  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Charles  L.  Gould. 

“Your  ‘Eye’  has  a  serious 
astigmatism  or  was  wearing 
blinders  when  he  wrote  the 
‘Leaky  Umbrella’  report  that 
appeared  in  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  on  Monday,  Feb.  27.  If 
guilty  of  nothing  more  serious, 
your  man  certainly  stands  in¬ 
dicted  of  doing  a  sloppy  job  of 
homework  before  he  sat  down 
at  his  typewriter,”  the  ad  be- 
gan. 

(!umplimenl  Received 

Copy  then  proceeds  to  quote 
rates  and  coverage  and  circula¬ 
tion,  particularly  as  it  applied 
to  the  Journal  American,  ending 
as  follows: 

“In  conclusion,  take  a  look  at 
these  staggering  statistics:  New 
York  City  newspapers  deliver 
more  than  4%  million  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  city  and  suburbs 
each  day.  And  more  than  5  mil¬ 
lion  on  Sunday. 

“With  a  metropolitan  market 
of  less  than  four  million  fami¬ 
lies,  I’d  say  the  umbrella  pro¬ 
vide";  pretty  good  coverage  for 
anyone  who  will  use  it.” 

Promotion  manager  Fred 
Lowe  reports  that  the  publisher 
of  Women’s  Wear  Daily  called 
Mr.  Gould  on  the  phone  and 
complimented  him  for  setting 
the  record  straight.” 


deadline  reminder: 

ENTRIES  IN  THE  1960 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
PROMOTION  CONTEST 

must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  contest  editor  by 

MARCH  30,  1961 

Send  your  entries  today  to:  nnpa-eap  Promotion  Cont«$t  Editor 

Room  1708, 

I47S  Broadway 
Naw  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Judging  will  take  place  in  .\ew  York,  April  3,  1961. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life  The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
has  sponsored  advertising  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The' 
Itecause  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise-  Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 
inents.  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation's 
editors)  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  health  and  safetv. 


FATIGUE -A  FRIEND  IN  DISGUISE 


Nobody  welcomes  fatigue.  Yet,  it  can  be 
a  friend  in  disguise.  Without  a  sense  of 
fatigue,  we  would  often  push  ourselves 
beyond  our  endurance — and  the  diagnosis 
of  certain  diseases,  of  which  fatigue  is  an 
early  symptom,  might  be  long  delayed. 

There  are  many  kinds  and  many  causes 
of  fatigue.  For  example,  there's  simple 
physical  fatigue  which  you  feel  after  a 
strenuous  "work-out.”  You  rest  or  get  a 
good  night's  sleep — and  it  vanishes. 

Fatigue  may  also  be  caused  by  low 
blood  sugar — especially  among  people 


who  eat  little  or  no  breakfast.  Any  healthy 
person  who  “tires  out”  before  noon 
should  have  a  breakfast  high  in  protein 
foods — meat,  eggs  and  milk. 

In  contrast,  there's  the  persistent  and 
exhausting  form  of  fatigue  that's  entirely 
unrelated  to  physical  effort  or  diet.  This  is 
nervous  or  emotional  fatigue  caused  by 
anxiety,  tension  or  boredom. 

If  you  are  persistently  tired,  take  a  look 
at  your  way  of  life.  How  much  exercise  do 
you  get?  Physical  activity  is  often  the  one 
thing  most  needed  to  overcome  emo¬ 


tional  fatigue. 

When  fatigue  persists,  see  your  physi¬ 
cian.  A  check-up  will  reveal  whether 
there's  any  disease  causing  tiredness.  A 
frank  talk  about  your  worries  may  help 
untangle  the  emotional  knots  that  make 
you“tired  all  the  time.”  Fatigue  shouldn't 
be  ignored. 

Remember:  for  the  most  common 
forms  of  fatigue,  “tonics”  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  of  any  value.  Fatigue,  like  any  other 
symptom  of  physical  or  mental  distress, 
should  be  investigated  by  your  physician. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Illinois  Poor  Series 
Emphasizes  Pictures 

By  Bob  Warner 


A  series  of  articles  about  poor 
people  in  Illinois  featured  an 
outstanding  use  of  words  and 
pictures  which  drew  an  unusual¬ 
ly  appreciative  response  from 
readers.  The  six  articles  were 
produced  by  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  a  group  of  13  suburban 
weekly  newspapers  in  Illinois. 


Larry  Cameron 


The  result  of  a  five-month,  1,- 
200-mile  research  junket  through 
depressed  areas  in  southern  Il¬ 
linois  problem  counties,  the 
series  was  reported  and  written 
by  Paddock’s  executive  editor, 
Charles  Hayes  and  William  Du¬ 
laney,  managing  editor.  They 
were  accompanied  everywhere 
in  their  travels  by  Larry  Cam¬ 
eron,  a  20  year  old  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  who  took  the  45  pictures 
which  illustrated  the  series. 

The  inherent,  dramatic  appeal 
of  the  pictures  was  heightened 
in  many  cases  by  the  unusual 
method  of  captioning  them  with 
quotations  from  the  Bible,  fa¬ 
mous  authors,  novelists,  poets 
and  philosophers. 

Stark  Photo 

Thus,  the  stark  photo  of  a 
run  down,  farm  house  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mounds  of  dried-up, 
useless  earth,  bore  the  caption: 
“The  harvest  is  past,  the  sum¬ 
mer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not 
saved.” — Jeremiah  VIII,  20.  A 
poor,  Negro  mother  in  westside 
Chicago  looks  forlornly  out  into 
space,  presses  a  hand  to  her 
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chest  and  inquires  in  the  cap¬ 
tion:  “Who  is  on  my  side? 
Who?” — II  Kings,  9:32.  Two 
children  stand  on  the  dilapidated 
porch  of  a  condemned  house  in 
Brooklyn,  Ill.  The  caption  reads: 
“What  region  of  the  earth  is 
not  full  of  our  calamities?” — 
Virgil. 

The  camera  was  effectively 
trained  on  abandoned  coal  mines 
in  southern  Illinois;  slums  on 
Chicago’s  south  side;  a  shanty 
town  at  Venice;  a  bread  line  at 
Mounds;  the  bare  shacks  of  the 
Illinois  poor,  white  and  Negro 
alike.  But  more  than  anything 
else,  this  photographic  series  re¬ 
corded  “the  look”  of  the  poor: 
the  careworn  faces,  bent  and 
overburdened  bodies,  the  under¬ 
developed  and  vacant-eyed  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  beat  look  of  jobless 
farmers  and  laborers. 

“To  develop  this  story,” 
Charles  Hayes  wrote,  “we  .spent 
five  months  in  research,  climb¬ 
ing  thousands  of  tenement  stairs 
in  Chicago’s  slums  and  travel¬ 
ling  over  1,200-miles  in  criss¬ 
crossing  the  state. 

Pix  Emphasized 

“.  .  .  .  A  major  emphasis  was 
placed  on  photographs,  techni¬ 
cally  excellent  and  well  com¬ 
post.  These  would  lend  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  a  dramatic  appeal 
that  couldn’t  be  told  in  words. 

“Cameron  was  involved  in  the 
project  from  its  inception.  We 
carefully  outlined  for  him  the 
purpose  of  the  series,  and  he  sat 
in  on  most  of  the  editorial  con¬ 
ferences.  He  was  present  during 
all  of  the  interviews,  whether 
or  not  photos  were  involved. 
Thus  he  gained  an  overall  per¬ 
spective  of  the  project  and  its 
purposes  and  problems.  He  ac¬ 
companied  us  on  the  field  trips. 
He  was  thus  able  to  relate  the 
photographs  to  the  series  as  a 
whole.  We  were  very  pleased 
with  the  final  result,  particularly 
with  Cameron’s  ability  to  per¬ 
ceive  what  he  wanted  to  accom¬ 
plish  with  pictures.” 

Mr.  Hayes  also  provided  us 
with  the  startling  statistic  that 
during  the  five  months  of  re¬ 
search  Mr.  Cameron  exposed  a 
total  of  284  roll  film  frames,  out 
of  which  45  pictures  were  chosen 
for  publication.  Since  the  pho- 

"The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer 

is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved." 

—Jeremiah  VIII,  20. 


"What  region  of  the  earth  is  net 
filled  with  our  calamities?" — 


tographer  used  roll  film  exdn- 
sively  in  a  twin  reflex  and  a 
35mm  camera,  when  weig^ 
against  the  average  this  is  a 
low  percentage  of  shooting  with 
a  very  high  percentage  of  pub¬ 
lishable  pictures  obtained.  TTie 
general  tendency  today  in  the 
use  of  roll  film  is  for  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  to  often 
shoot  as  much  film  on  a  one 
day  assignment  as  Mr.  ('amnon 
exposed  over  a  period  of  fiw 
months. 

Early  Years 

Young  Cameron’s  only  fonnal 
education  in  photojoumalisn 
was  taken  in  high  school  when 
he  studied  journalism  in  his 
junior  year  and  “diversified  ot- 
cupations”  in  his  senior  yetr. 
The  latter  course  was  in  press 
photography  and  consisted  ol 
on-the-job  training  at  Paddock 
Publications.  A  few  yean 
earlier,  however,  Mr.  C'amem 
had  already  been  bitten  by  the 
camera  bug  and  worked  for  Pad- 
dock  on  a  part-time  basis  in 
1956  when  he  was  still  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  high  school.  Upon  grad¬ 
uation,  two  years  later,  he  joined 
Paddock  as  a  full-time  staff 
photographer. 

Mr.  Cameron  enjoys  press 

_ _ _ _ _ _  photography,  particularly  for  s 

matter  whaf  piTrenfs'  "the  suburban  weekly  newspaper: 
alify  of  the  human  race  is  “It’s  my  type  of  work,”  he 
n  again" — James  Agee  related,  “because  there  is  moie 
variety  and  more  challenge.  1 
particularly  enjoy  working  wWi 
m  '3  newsmen. 

m  “The  suburban  field  has  many 

f  potentialities  for  photographen 

f  have  not  yet  been  de 

L  early  to  de- 

I  ,§  termine  whether  the  suburhaa 

b  press  will  be  able  to  provide 

long-range  professional  oppo^ 
tunities  to  the  press  photog- 
rapher. 

“The  suburban  press  is 
the  point  where  many  daily 
newspapers  were  20  years  ago: 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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. . .  a  hand  in  things  to  come 


To  bring  them  back  alive 


Hurtling  toward  earth  at  thousands  of  miles  per  hour,  a  spaceship 
will  have  to  survive  the  withering  heat  of  air  friction.  Today,  scientists  are  ap¬ 
plying  every  known  test  to  conquer  the  problem  of  re-entering  the  atmosphere. 

Fortunately,  a  great  deal  of  this  materials  testing  can  be  done 
right  on  the  groimd.  At  Union  Carbide  laboratories,  the  fiery  zone  of  re-entry 
is  being  duplicated  in  a  wind  tunnel  with  the  new  plasma  arc  torch.  By  squeez¬ 
ing  a  blazing  electric  £irc  and  forcing  a  large  volume  of  gas  through  it,  the 
plasma  arc  torch  shoots  out  a  30,000  degree  jet— the  highest  sustained  heat 
ever  created  by  man.  This  is  an  example  of  the  many  areas  in  which  industry 
is  working  to  help  make  space  travel  a  reality. 

Exploring  the  imknown  is  part  of  the  everyday  routine  for  the 
people  of  Union  Carbide.  They  are  constantly  searching  for  new  and  better 
things  for  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow. 


Learn  about  the  important  work 
going  on  now  in  gases,  carbons, 
chemicals,  metals,  plastics,  and 
nuclear  energy.  Write  for  “The 
Exciting  Universe  of  Union 
Carbide”  Booklet  N,  Union 
Carbide  Corporation,  270  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada,  Union  Carbide 
Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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The  Poor 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


photos  are  used  primarily  as 
space  fillers.  It  has  been  only  re¬ 
cently  that  there  has  been  a  new 
emphasis  on  photos  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  press  and  it  seems  likely 
that  this  area  will  expand 
rapidly. 

“.  .  .  .  Generally,  the  photos 
used  in  suburban  papers  are 
poor.  There  are  too  many 
‘stock’  or  ‘setup’  pictures  of 
committees  and  fund-raising  and 
civic  groups  and  too  little  imag¬ 
ination  in  the  use  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  There  is,  however,  con¬ 
siderably  more  freedom  for  the 
press  photographer  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  field  and  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  gaining  wide  and 
varied  experience. 

“Can  the  suburban  press  pro¬ 
vide  the  photographer  with 
something  more  than  just  a 
‘training’  ground  for  something 
better?  Is  there  a  future  in  the 
suburban  field  ?  Perhaps  at  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  but  thus  far 
there  is  little  evidence  that  Pad- 
dock  is  typical  or  representative 
of  the  ‘new  outlook’  in  suburban 
journalism.” 

News-Pix  Team 

Mr.  Cameron  fits  in  very  well 
with  Paddock’s  team  approach 
to  photojournalism  and  journal¬ 
ism.  From  the  very  beginning, 
as  a  high  school  sophomore  he 
was  guided  along  both  by  Pad¬ 
dock’s  news  staff  and  its  chief 
photographer,  Fred  Gareiss,  who 
was  also  the  organization’s  first 
full-time  staff  photographer.  Mr. 
Gareiss  joined  the  Paddock  staff 
in  1954,  set  up  its  photo  opera¬ 
tion  and  opened  its  first  dark¬ 
room  facilities. 

Mr.  Hayes  said  the  poor  series 


“And  what's  a  life? — a  weary  pil¬ 
grimage  .  .  .  with  childhood,  man¬ 
hood  and  a  decrepit  age." — Fran¬ 
cis  Quarles 

was  part  of  Paddock’s  long- 
range  program  to  develop 
“depth”  reporting  in  weekly 
newspapers.  “For  these  special 
projects,”  he  added,  “we  employ 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Cameron  as 
photographer. 

“He  has  developed  a  good, 
close  working  relationship  with 
the  editors.  We  are  already  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  our  next  “report 
in  depth”  which  we  hope  to  have 
completed  by  late  summer  or 
early  fall.  Cameron  regards 
these  special  assignments  as  the 
most  challenging  and  enjoyable 
aspect  of  his  work  at  Paddock.” 


COP  V.S.  PHOTOG 

Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon- Journal 
photographer,  William  Hunter, 
30,  was  arrested  recently  in 
Cuyahoga  Falls  after  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  over  pictures  he 
was  taking  and  how  he  was 
taking  them.  Charged  with  “re¬ 
sisting  and  obstnicting”  an  offi¬ 
cer,  the  photographer  pleaded 
not  guilty  on  arraignment  in 
Municipal  Court  and  his  case 
was  continued. 

Too  Close  to  Action 

Mr.  Hunter  was  arrested  by 
Falls  police  officer  Don  Bryant 
during  a  basketball  game.  The 
two  argued  over  pictures  of 
cheerleaders  and  the  crowd  that 
Mr.  Hunter  was  taking  during 
game  action.  The  officer  said  he 
believed  the  photographer,  who 
was  standing  out  of  bounds  be¬ 
neath  one  of  the  baskets,  was  too 
close  to  the  action.  Game  official, 
however,  said  Mr.  Hunter  was 
not  interfering  with  the  game. 

The  officer  declared:  “He 
wasn’t  shooting  the  game  action. 
He  was  using  a  small  camera 
and  taking  shots  of  the  cheer¬ 
leaders  and  the  crowd.  I  didn’t 
know  who  he  was  and  thought 
he  might  have  been  a  crank.” 

A  Journal  photographer  for 
the  past  nine  years,  Mr.  Hunter 
was  using  a  35mm  camera  with¬ 
out  flash  attachment.  He  had 
been  instructed  to  shoot  pictures 
of  the  crowd,  particularly  the 
high  school  students. 

“I  identified  myself  immedi¬ 


ately,  told  him  what  I  w  ..s  doinj 
and  said  I  was  not  in  the  way,’’ 
Mr.  Hunter  said.  “This  is  my 
job.”  The  argument  vas  re¬ 
newed  when  the  phot(  4:rapher 
refused  to  give  his  telephone 
number  after  giving  his  name 
and  address.  Mr.  Hunter  said 
his  wife  was  expecting  a  baby 
any  moment  and  he  did  not  want 
her  disturbed  by  a  police  tele¬ 
phone  call.  (Mrs.  Hunter  gave 
birth  to  a  son  24  hours  later). 

The  officer  called  for  a  cruiser 
and  the  photographer  was  taken 
to  Cuyahoga  Falls  police  sta¬ 
tion.  He  was  booked,  then  re¬ 
turned  in  the  cruiser  to  the 
school  where  he  picked  up  his 
car. 

*  *  ♦ 

PRE.S.S  BADGE 

Following  a  series  of  nasty 
incidents  in  which  newsmen  and 
photographers  were  manhandled 
and  slugged,  the  Paris,  France 
police  force  issued  a  new  type 
of  riot  badge.  The  pass  is  a 
bright  red  and  blue  with 
“Presse”  emblazoned  in  inch 
high  letters  which  shine  in  the 
dark. 

‘We  don’t  want  you  hurl’ 

First  user  of  the  badge  was 
AP  staffer  Godfrey  Anderson 
who  covered  the  demonstrations 
on  the  Champs  Elysees  during 
the  recent  visit  of  Tunisian 
President  Habib  Bourguiba.  An¬ 
derson  said  the  badge  not  only 
worked  but  that  police  assigned 
him  an  escort  officer  who  oblig¬ 
ingly  furnished  tips  picked  up 
from  the  police  radio  and  safely 
steered  the  newsman  to  the  most 
active  spots.  At  one  riot  point, 
when  police  charged,  the  officer 
threw  a  protective  arm  around 
Mr.  Anderson  and  said “Itst’s 
get  out  of  here.  We  don’t  want 
you  hurt.” 


VICTORY  MARCH — These  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen  took  the  lion's  share  of  money  ($685)  and  prizes  (18)  in  the 
I960  Arizona  Press  Club  competition.  Left  to  right:  Dominic  Crolla, 
top  individual  winner  with  $185;  Barbara  Smith,  Carl  Porter,  Bernie 
Sedley,  Leslie  Ernenwein,  Bob  Crawford,  Dan  Tortorell,  Betty  Milburn, 
Peter  Starrett  and  Jim  Cooper.  Not  shown  is  Gene  Brooks,  who  was  ill 
when  the  picture  was  taken.  News  Reporting  award  went  to  Don  Dedera 
of  the  Arizona  Republic.  Lloyd  Clark  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  won  first 
in  General  News  Coverage. 
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Why  Air  France  Jet  parts  never  wear  out 


This  technician  is  subjecting  a  gear  from  the  al¬ 
timeter  of  an  Air  France  707  Intercontinental  Jet 
to  microscopic  study.  It|s  being  examined  for 
signs  of  wear  or  oxidation  . . .  and  this  is  just  one 
of  fifty  separate  tests  given  every  Air  France  al¬ 
timeter  every  1000  hours  of  use! 

What’s  more,  each  Air  France  jet  part  under¬ 
goes  exhaustive  inspection  . .  .  and  has  a  “life”  of 
its  own.  Technically,  this  “life”  is  called  the  “po¬ 
tential” — a  fixed  period  of  time  when  it  just  can’t 
wear  out.  In  the  case  of  the  altimeter,  for  instance, 
the  potential  is  5,000  hours.  Yet  Air  France  in¬ 


spection  is  continual  throughout  this  time  pe¬ 
riod,  and  long  before  the  potential  is  reached,  the 
part  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one  I 

Such  attention  to  detail  explains  why  6,525  out 
of  22,200  employees,  almost  one-third  of  all  Air 
France  personnel,  are  engaged  in  maintenance. 
Skilled  technicians  working  on  a  round-the-clock 
basis  guarantee  that  every  Air  France  flight  will 
leave  the  ground  in  perfect  working  order.  One 
more  reason  why  Air  France  is  the  world’s  largest 
airline,  with  a  forty-two  year  record  of  flying  ex¬ 
perience  and  service. 


AIR® FRANCE  JET 

World’s  Largest  Airline/Poblic  Relations  Personnel  Ready  To  Serve  you  In  New  York,  Chkago,  Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Mexico  Gty 


20  Leading  Newspapers 
have  taken  this 
big  step  toward  automatic 
mailroom  operation 

Cutler-Hammer  Counter-Stackers  pay  off. . . 


The  accuracy,  efficiency  and  economy  of 
Cutler-Hammer  Counter-Stackers  have 
been  proved  in  operation  by  leading  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Regardless  of  press 
speed  handling  half-fold  or  tabloid  edi¬ 
tions—  Cutler-Hammer’s  Counter-Stacker 
has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  this 
first  step  to  fully  automated  mailrooms. 

Now!  Cutler- Hammer  offers 
systems  engineered  mailrooms! 

True  automation  which  means  maximum 
operating  economy  and  efficiency— must 
be  designed  as  a  system,  not  just  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  machinery.  Cutler-Hammer,  with 
the  Counter-Stacker  as  the  key  machine, 
utilizes  wide  experience  in  the  newspaper 
field  to  systems  engineer  a  mailroom  to  meet 
your  specific  needs.  Cutler-Hammer  will 
recommend  and  supply  all  the  equipment 
necessary  to  do  the  job  best. 

Cutler-Hammer  systems  engineering  not 
only  gives  you  the  most  efficient  system. 


WHAT'S  NEW?  ASK... 


but  also  gives  you  complete  one  source 
responsibility  for  mailroom  automation. 

What’s  new  at  Cutler-Hammer? 

Counter-Stackers  typify  the  many  new 
developments  in  printing  production  equip¬ 
ment  by  Cutler-Hammer.  We’ve  geared 
up  with  new  personnel,  new  facilities  to 
develop  more  and  more  new  products  to 
improve  newspaper  production.  Get  the 
up-to-date  story  from  your  local  Cutler- 
Hammer  newspaper  specialist. 


Counter- Stacker  illustrated  was  photo¬ 
graphed  in  operation  at  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  k  total  of  76  Counter-Stackers  are 
now  installed  or  on  order.  Customers  in¬ 
clude:  Baltimore  Sun.  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 
Press.  Detroit  News.  El  Paso  Times  & 
Herald  Post,  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram, 
Indianapolis  Star  News,  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion  Ledger,  Jackson  Daily  News,  Los 
.\ngeles  Examiner,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Washington  Post 
and  Washington  Star. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

Cutl«f-Hamm«r  Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Wiaconain  •  Division;  Airborne  Instruments  Laboratory  •  Subsidiary;  Cutler- 
Hammer  Intarnationai,  C>  A,  Aasociatea:  Canadian  Cutiar-Hammar,  Ud-i  CuUar-Hammer  Maxicana,  $.  At 


The  Weekly  Editor 


A  PUBLIC  QUESTION? 

Portland,  Me. 

Two  letters  to  the  editor  about 
the  relative  merits  of  two  radio 
stations  have  involved  John  T. 
Gould,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Enterprise,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  at  Lisbon  Falls,  in  a  total 
of  $210,000  in  libel  suits. 

Mr.  Gould,  noted  Maine 
humorist  and  writer,  published 
last  October  and  November  two 
letters  containing  claims  about 
power  and  expected  coverage  of 
a  proposed  80,000  watt  FM 
radio  station  for  which  WCME, 
Brunswick,  has  a  construction 
permit. 

The  controversy  started  when 
a  letter  about  the  FM  station 
was  written  to  the  Enterprise  by 
the  chief  engineer  of  WMMS, 
a  radio  station  in  Bath.  Bath  is 
close  to  Brunswick  and  the  two 
stations  are  competitors.  Mr. 
Gould  published  the  letter  in 
October.  In  November  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  answer  from  a  WCME 
official. 

Comments  in  the  Brunswick 
station’s  “answer”  resulted  in 
the  Bath  station’s  filing  a  $50,- 
000  libel  suit  against  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  station  and  Mr.  Gould. 
Owners  of  the  Brunswick  station 
then  filed  a  $20,000  countersuit 
against  the  Bath  station  and  a 
$40,000  suit  against  Mr.  Gould 
for  comments  in  the  original 
letter. 

Officials  of  the  Brunswick 
station  also  filed  a  $100,000  suit 
against  the  writer  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  letter  and  Mr.  Gould. 

The  editor’s  answer  to  the 
suits  claims  the  two  stations  and 
their  representatives  were  “en¬ 
gaged  in  a  public  discussion  .  .  . 
as  to  the  relative  merits”  of  the 
two  stations. 

Mr.  Gould  continued,  “Be¬ 
lieving  that  radio  broadcasting 
has  a  significant  contribution  to 
make  to  community  entertain¬ 
ment  and  communication  and 
therefore  that  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  is  a  subject  of  public  inter¬ 
est,  the  Enterprise  Publishing 
Co.  (corporate  name  of  Gould’s 
paper)  has  published  communi¬ 
cations  from  both  sides  ...  in 
good  faith  gave  both  sides  of 
the  controversy  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views.” 

*  *  * 

DIRTY  L.4UNDRY 

Decatur,  Mich. 

Glenn  G.  Hayes,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Decatur  Repub¬ 
lican,  is  unhappy.  His  commun¬ 
ity  has  a  record  of  113  years, 
since  its  incorporation,  with  just 


one  murder.  But  it  still  isn’t 
solved. 

The  headline  “Who  Killed 
Philbrook  Munson?”  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Republican,  Mr. 
Hayes  telling  the  village’s  1,800 
residents  that  Decatur  can  be 
proud  of  its  113-year-old  record 
only  when  the  case  is  solved. 

The  case  involves  a  57-year- 
old  railroad  section  hand  who 
resided  in  a  railroad  car  on  a 
siding  near  Decatur.  He  was 
beaten  to  death  the  night  of 
Feb.  11,  1946. 

The  obvious  motive  was  $400 
the  victim  received  in  payment 
for  an  old  debt.  The  money 
wasn’t  found.  Over  100  persons 
were  investigated  “because 
everybody  was  turning  every¬ 
body  else  in,”  Mr.  Hayes  says. 

The  case  was  revived  again 
five  years  later,  with  State 
Police  investigating  a  jealousy 
angle  involving  persons  still 
residing  in  Decatur.  Then  the 
case  went  into  the  “inactive” 
file. 

Mr.  Hayes’  readers  view  his 
attempt  to  clean  the  town’s  dirty 
laundry  with  mixed  reactions. 
Unconcerned  with  those  who 
would  prefer  to  leave  the  laun¬ 
dry  in  the  hamper,  Mr.  Hayes 
says,  “To  preserve  Decatur’s 
good  reputation  as  a  law  abiding 
community,  Munson’s  murderer 
should  be  brought  to  justice.” 

*  «  « 

SALES  IN  WEEKLY  FIELD 

London,  O. 

C.  Carlton  Hartley,  owner  of 
a  group  of  neighborhood  news¬ 
papers  in  Columbus,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Madison  Press  Co. 
from  J.  Richard  Conway. 

Mr.  Conway,  who  came  to 
London  from  Chicago,  acquired 
control  of  the  local  publishing 
firm  (Madison  Press  and  Plain 
City  Advocate)  in  1948  from 
Raymond  B.  Howard. 

Mr.  Hartley  said  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  Madison  Press  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  and 
the  Advocate  on  Thursdays, 

Heading  up  the  operation 
locally  will  be  William  J.  Rush, 
an  Ohio  State  University  gradu¬ 
ate,  as  managing  editor. 

«  «  « 

Milton,  W.  Va. 

Sale  of  his  rights,  title  and 
interest  in  the  Cabell  County 
Record  published  here  has  been 
announced  by  D.  L.  Freutel. 
Purchase  was  made  by  Caldwell 
Dudley  who  has  printed  and 
published  the  paper  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  as  the  Cabell  Print¬ 


ing  Company.  He  is  a  former 
Huntington  newspaper  reporter. 

THURSDATA 

Leland,  Mich. 

Ownership  of  the  Lelanau 

Enterprise-Tribune^  has  changed  bus,neSS  IS  GOOD-Quali- 
hands.  E.  J  Ziebell  and  Don  Weeklies  of  New  Jc^Wy  re- 

Gordon  had  been  partners  with  ^ 

Mr.  Gordon  as  managing  editor.  *.  .  ,  „„  u _ _ 

r,.  u  „  u  u  Li.  »»  showed  an  increase  in  linage  of 

Mr.  Ziebell  has  bought  Mr.  on  iqc;q  .-j  i 

rioio-  '^2  percent  over  1959,  and  to- 
Gordon  s  interest,  and  Cy  Dole-  1,759,910  lines.  Quality 

Mancelona  Weeklies  handles  national  and 
(Mich.)  Herald,  becomes  man-  regional  advertising  for  37  meni- 
aging  editor.  newspapers,  the  bulk  of  it 

*  *  *  for  suburban  newspapers  in  the 

Florence,  Ore.  New  York  and  Newark  com- 
Purchase  of  the  Siuslaw  Oar  munity  area.  Two  additional 
here  has  been  announced  by  Mr.  newspapers  have  been  admitted 
and  Mrs.  Dave  Holman,  pub-  this  year,  the  Bound  Brook 
Ushers  of  the  Florence  News.  Chronicle  and  the  Roselle  Park 
Names  of  the  two  papers  have  Spectator.  John  A,  Sullivan, 
been  merged  with  combination  Caldwell  Progress,  was  elected 
of  the  weeklies,  which  now  ap-  president  for  1961. 
pear  under  the  name  Siuslaw  ♦  *  * 

News.  The  News  will  go  only 

to  paid  subscribers  and  the  GR.4ND  PRIZE  —  St.  Jean 
Florence  Shopper,  containing  Baptiste  Society  has  voted  its 
only  advertising,  will  supple-  grand  prize  in  journalism  ($500 
ment  the  newspaper  coverage,  and  a  bronze  medal)  to  Harry 
“Cold  type”  preparation  of  the  Barnard,  publisher  of  he  Cour- 
paper  is  being  done  in  Florence,  rier  de  St.  Hyacinthe.  The  cita- 
with  printing  being  done  on  the  tion  said  “the  wrell-written  arti- 
offset  press  of  the  Lincoln  cles  and  the  intelligent  typo- 
County  Leader  in  Toledo,  Ore.  graphic  presentation  of  Le 

*  ,  *  Courrier  have  long  attracted  the 

THIRD  GENERATION  attention  of  all  specialists  in 

journalism. 


THIRD  GENERATION 

Perham,  Minn. 
Management  of  the  Perham 


Management  of  the  Perham  HISTORICAL  —  The  South- 
Enterprise-Bulletin  has  been  as-  em  Standard  at  Arkadelphia, 
sumed  by  Jared  M.  Smalley,  Ark.,  in  its  94th  year  of  pub- 
representing  the  third  genera-  lication,  notes  that  it  was  es- 
tion  of  the  family  to  head  the  tablished  in  1868  by  Col.  Adam 
weekly.  Clark,  a  Confederate  Army  ofr 

Mr.  Smalley  was  graduated  cer.  Its  files  microfilmed  and 
from  the  University  of  Minne-  stored  in  the  vaults  of  the  Ar- 
sota  School  of  Journalism  in  kansas  History  Commission  at 
1959.  He  worked  as  a  copyboy  Little  Rock,  are  frequently  con- 
on  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  suited  by  local  historians.  Pm- 
Press.  ent  publisher  of  Keith  Tudor. 

His  father,  H.  D.  Smalley  Jr.,  ♦  *  ♦ 

who  took  over  the  publication  in  NEW  HOME  —  In  a  one-day 
1939,  will  devote  full  time  to  move,  the  Lacon  (Ill.)  Horn 
marketing  a  pneumatic  color  ink  Journal  literally  slid  into  its 
fountain  he  designed  for  use  on  new  home,  a  former  bowling 
small  newspaper  presses.  alley.  The  paper,  a  Scott  family 

,  ^  *  property  for  many  years,  is  the 

SUBURBAN  ADVENTURE 

Charleston,  S.  C.  state.  Allen  Ford  of  Ithaca, 
A  new  suburban  weekly  has  N.  Y.  founded  it  with  a  steam- 
been  announced  here  by  Dew  driven  press  which  he  moved 
James  and  Jack  Bass,  pub-  via  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  Rivers. 


SUBURBAN  ADVENTURE 


lishers. 

The  West  Ashley  Journal,  a 


ANOTHER  TRY  —  Leasing 


letterpress  tabloid,  began  publi-  equipment  and  building  from  a 
cation  March  16.  civic  group,  Lloyd  Pflederer  and 

Mr.  James  is  former  city  edi-  Ted  Smith,  experienced  publish- 
tor  of  the  Florence  (S.  C.)  ers,  have  revived  the  Mackiruix 
Morning  News  and  Mr.  Bass  is  Valley  News  serving  the  area 
a  former  sports  writer  and  as-  around  Minier,  Ill. 


sistant  to  the  chief  copy  editor  *  *  • 

of  the  Charleston  News  and  TABLOID  —  A  corporation 
Courier.  Both  are  1956  graduates  formed  by  local  businessmen  h« 
of  the  University  of  South  set  up  a  weekly  tabloid,  Graphk, 
Carolina  School  of  Journalism,  for  Douglas,  Ariz.,  with  J.  J- 
Initial  circulation  will  be  Butler,  formerly  of  Deming, 
about  7,000.  The  West  Ashley  N.  M.,  as  editor,  and  Frank  G. 
suburban  area  has  approxi-  Hatt,  formerly  of  the  Douglas 
mately  35,000  population.  Dispatch,  as  publisher. 

EDITOR  8i  PUBLISHER  for  March  18,  19^ 


Electronics  and  Science 


Add  New  Dimensions  in 
Newspaper  Reading  New  England 


It’s  no  accident  that  the  rapidly  expanding  electronics  industry  is  taking 
an  important  place  in  increasingly  diversified  New  England  industry.  A 
reservoir  of  highly  skilled,  above-average  educated  Yankee  craftsmen  and 
technicians,  essential  to  the  industry,  is  ready  to  go  to  work  at  the  drop 
of  a  transistor. 

New  construction  and  important  new  contracts  in  the  field  provide  more 
and  more  jobs,  and  bigger  payrolls — making  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  area  that  already  has  the  highest  per  family  retail  sales  of  any  U.S. 
region. 

•  Sperry  Rand  plans  to  ojien  a  large  new  science  facility  in  midyear  moving 
in  200  scientists  and  administrative  personnel. 

•  Raytheon  has  just  moved  into  a  new  headquarters,  consolidating  activities 
from  10  facilities,  and  has  $17-million  in  contracts  for  additional  work 
on  Hawk  guided  missile  systems. 

•  new  telescope  designed  to  make  detailed  photos  of  the  sun  from  an 
unmanned  balloon  at  18,000  feet  is  being  designed  and  built  by  the  Perkin- 
Elmer  Corporation  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 

•  Electric  Boat  Company,  with  hundreds  of  component  manufacturers  in 
New  England,  has  a  new  $19-million  contract  to  provide  drives  and 
controls  for  the  Navy’s  “big-<lish”  radiotelescope. 

•  The  Massa  Division  of  Cohu  Electronics  has  a  $2.5-million  Navy  sonar 
transducer  contract,  and  is  dedicating  a  new  $l-million  addition  to  its 
Massachusetts  plant,  adding  65,000  feet  of  operating  space. 

What’s  this  all  mean?  You  can’t  think  of  New  England  any  more  solely 
in  terms  of  whaling  ships,  shoes  and  skislopes.  Diversification  has  added 
new  dimensions  to  the  purchasing  power  and  picture  of  the  area.  And  you 
can  still  reach  the  steadily  employed,  conservative  but  prosperous  New 
Englanders,  who  through  thick  and  thin,  keep  buying  more  per  family  than 
folks  anywhere  else  in  the  nation  ....  and  always  through  the  advertising 
in  their  own  home  town  newspapers. 


SELL  NEW  ENGLAND  WITH  NEWSPAPERS 


This  caiHfaiKn  sponsored  by  those  newspaper  leadersi 

MAINE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M),  Portland  Press-Herald  (M), 
Express  (E),  Telegram  (S). 

VERMONT — Barre-Montpelier  Times-.Argus  (E),  Bennington  Ban¬ 
ner  (E),  Burlington  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS — Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitch¬ 
burg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(M&B),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pitts¬ 
field  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  CJazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E). 


NEW  HAMf SHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E). 

RHODE  ISLAND — Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  (M),  New  Haven  Register  (E^S),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  &  .American  (M&E),  Waterbury  Republican 
(M&S). 


CLASSIFIED  CLINK 


New  Housing  Program 
May  Boost  Want  Ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

('.AM,  New  Y»»rk  Herald  Tribune 


AN  AD  CHANGED  HIS  LIFE — Geor9e  Romney,  president  of  Americeii 
Motors  Corp.,  receives  the  Prominent  Citizen  plaque  of  the  Assaciatioo 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Answering  a  want  ad 
in  1929  he  obtained  a  job  as  stenographer  in  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator 
David  I.  Walsh,  who  soon  decided  he  was  a  better  man  at  research  than 
typing.  Romney  became  a  tariff  expert,  went  on  to  big  business.  Seen 
at  presentation  in  Detroit,  left  to  right:  Phil  Crawford,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express;  Lance  Skinner,  Detroit  News;  Mr.  Romney;  Mack  T.  Christian, 
Tampa  Tribune;  and  Felix  Bryan,  Detroit  Free  Press. 


UPI  Improves 
Pakistan  Service 
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LOCAL 


Since  1765  we  have  known  that 
what  happens  in  one  state  legis¬ 
lature  may  have  profound  effects 
on  the  other  states. 

UPI  digs  into  the  50  legrisla- 
tures  and  sends  the  “seed  pota¬ 
toes”  of  these  reports  through¬ 
out  the  country— because  these 
“local”  items  are  important  to 
other  “local”  areas. 

UPI  newspapers  and  the  legis¬ 
lators  who  read  them  know  how 
the  country  is  going  before  the 
trend  becomes  a  national  item. 


UPI  All 
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A  UPI  MAN 
IS  AT  THE  SCENE 
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‘World  of  Animals* 
Saved  for  Humanity 


—and  >IA€  UIVOT  brings  thr 
game  home  to  evergbodg 

With  big  name  stars  playing  for  big  money  awards, 
golf  today  is  definitely  big  league.  But  it  is  even  bigger 
in  its  impact  on  the  recreational  and  social  life 
of  America.  All  of  which  expains  why  it  is  so  big  in 
audience  attraction. 

MAC  DIVOT,  the  cartoon  strip  by  Jordan  Lansky,  and 
Mel  Keefer,  has  become  the  favorite  day-to-day 
reading  matter  of  golfers  everywhere. 

For  a  closer  and  more  effective  bond  with  the  really 
important  people  in  your  market,  make  a  place  for  MAC 
DIVOT  in  your  newspaper.  Proofs  and  prices  on  request. 

Chicago  Tribune -Nvw  York  News 

9gnUBeUEe9  MUem  Tribune  Tairer,  VMeauu 


San  Francisco 

Because  the  topic  was  old  and 
worn,  Dr.  Frank  Miller’s  first 
column  submission  to  the  Son 
Ftnncisco  Chronicle  almost  got 
the  fast  flip  into  the  circular  file. 

Then  Scott  Newhall,  executive 
editor,  decided  to  take  a  real 
look  at  the  copy  he  automati¬ 
cally  labelled  as  “another  ani¬ 
mal  column”  when  it  was 
brought  to  his  attention  by 
Charles  de  Young  Thieriot,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Oh,  No! 

Next  he  passed  the  material 
on  to  Stanleigh  Arnold  despite 
the  Sunday  editor’s  similar  pro¬ 
test,  “Oh  no,  not  another  animal 
column.” 

The  product  of  the  veteri¬ 
narian  who  highlights  humor 
about  animals  while  presenting 
factual  information  sur\dved  the 
Thieriot  -  to  -  N ewhall  -  to  -  Arnold 
triple  play  and  is  now  launched 
in  syndication  by  Adcox  Asso¬ 
ciates. 

Meanwhile  an  initial  letter 
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draw-  put  “The  Wonderful 
World  of  Animals”  inb)  second 
place  among  the  Chronicle’s  col¬ 
umns.  The  product  has  since 
been  broupdit  temporarily  from 
a  back  page  to  section  pace 
prominence  during  the  s  acation 
of  an  established  columnist. 

Flavor  Forecast 

“The  flavor  will  grow,”  Mr. 
Newhall  commented  confidently 
as  he  reported  the  progress  of 
the  product  since  it  was  inter¬ 
cepted  in  its  flight  to  the  waste 
basket. 

Dr.  Miller’s  first  attempt  at 
serious  wrriting  was  made  in  an 
effort  to  defend  the  Seattle, 
Wash.,  canine  population 
against  human  hysteria  during 
a  rabies  epidemic.  He  was  then 
a  high  school  student. 

He  wrote  and  produced  his 
own  daily  radio  show  in  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska,  in  1951.  This 
activity  followed  his  arrival 
during  winter  after  he,  his  wife 
and  his  assistant  drove  three 
trucks  there  pulling  a  33-foot 
house  trailer.  His  was  the  first 
veterinary  hospital  in  Alaska. 

A  year  later  he  was  recalled 
by  the  Army  and  sold  his  hos¬ 
pital  on  service  release,  he  flew 
to  South  America  and  studied 
wild  life  at  the  Colombian  source 
of  a  jungle  river. 

Hospital  Duties 

Preceding  his  Alaskan  ven¬ 
ture,  Dr.  Miller  established  a 
veterinary  hospital  in  Seattle. 
This  was  less  than  a  year  after 
he  received  his  D.V.M.  from 
Washington  State  College. 

After  his  South  American  ex¬ 
plorations,  he  opened  a  hospital 
on  Chicago’s  North  Side.  He 
operated  this  for  three  years. 

Since  1958  he  has  been  a  pnm- 
ticing  M.V.D.  at  Carmel,  Calif. 
Meanwhile  he  has  been  continu¬ 
ing  his  writing. 

Dr.  Miller  suggests  some  ani¬ 
mals  could  be  writing  about  hu¬ 
mans  but  for  the  lack  of  a  few 
extra  cracks  in  the  grey  mat¬ 
ter  and  a  right-angle  thumb. 
He  believes  animals  need  swne 
one  to  communicate  with  pe<^et 
I  and  he  has  found  people  need  to 
turn  to  someone  with  their  pets’ 
problems. 

“I  rather  like  to  feel  this  cd- 
I  umn  serves  as  a  meeting  place 
for  these  two  worlds,”  he  de 
I  dared. 
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syndicates 


Starnes  Column  Set 
For  Wide  Readership 


“Sometimes  my  column  is  on 
top  of  the  news,  sometimes  it’s 
a  timeless  piece  about  some¬ 
thing  one  of  the  kids  did,  or 
about  something  I  wish  had 
happened.” 

So  said  Richard  Starnes,  who 
in  January  1960  relinquished  the 
managing  editorship  of  the 
Sew  York  World-Telegram  to 
write  a  five-times-a-week  col¬ 
umn. 

“I  just  try,  every  day,”  he 
continued,  “to  say  something 
that’s  worth  the  time  of  the 
readers.” 

United  Feature  Syndicate,  is 
offering  it  to  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada,  starting  April  3. 

Dick  Starnes,  who  was  bom 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  July 
4,  1922,  can’t  remember  a  time 
when  he  didn’t  have  the  double- 
barreled  ambition  to  be  a  news¬ 
paperman.  At  16,  he  got  a  job 
as  copy  boy  on  the  Washington 
News,  and  became  a  reporter  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  high 
school.  He  was  assistant  city 
editor  when  World  War  II  in- 
ten’ened,  but  after  four  years’ 
of  service,  first  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  then  in  the  Navy, 
he  returned  to  the  News  in  1946. 

His  marriage  to  Nancy  Ely, 
a  News  reporter,  in  1947  .seemed 
to  trigger  the  writing  ambition, 
and  in  the  next  three  years  he 
had  three  mystery  novels  pub¬ 
lished:  “When  She  Was  Bad 
She  was  Murdered,”  “Another 
Mug  for  the  Bier,”  and  “The 
Other  Body  in  Grant’s  Tomb.” 

In  1951,  he  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
News,  and  several  months  later, 
at  his  request,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Scripps-Howard 
Washington  Bureau.  In  1952, 
when  Naguib  toppled  King 
Farouk  from  the  Egyptian 
throne,  Mr.  Starnes  went  to 
Cairo  as  Middle  East  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Returning  to  this  country  in 
1953,  he  came  to  the  World- 
Telegram  as  assistant  managing 
editor,  and  the  following  year 
took  over  the  ME’s  chair. 

Writing  his  column  is,  he 
feels,  the  most  natural  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  two-edged  ambition. 
"I  still  think  of  myself  as  a 
reporter  more  than  a  column¬ 
ist,”  he  said.  “That’s  why  I  still 
Ko  in  to  the  office  everyday. 
I’m  definitey  not  an  ivory-tower 
writer;  I  like  to  be  on  top  of 
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what’s  going  on,  while  it’s  going 
on.” 

“Biggest  surprise  to  me,”  he 
said,  “is  the  way  readers  write 
about  the  column.  I  expected 
most  of  the  mail  would  be  from 
people  who  disagreed  with,  or 
disapprov'ed  of,  what  I’d  said. 
But  it’s  been  pretty  much  the 
other  way — say,  roughly,  70  per 
cent  letters  that  say,  ‘Thank 
you  for  saying  what  you  did. 
It’s  time  somebody  said  it!’  .  .  . 
and  only  about  30  per  cent  say¬ 
ing,  ‘You’re  a  fool  and  a  liar, 
and  should  be  shot  for  saying 
what  you  did.’  ” 

Does  he  think  that  syndica¬ 
tion  will  make  any  difference  in 
his  writing? 

“Not  at  all,”  he  said,  “I’ve 
never  written  the  column  for  a 
‘local’  New  York  audience.  I 
choose  my  subjects  to  interest 
as  many  people  as  possible — 
and  people  are  interested  in  the 
.same  things,  no  matter  where 
they  live,”  he  said. 

In  recent  months,  the  column 
has  been  appearing  in  several 
other  Scripps-Howard  papers. 


P.\KLS  FASHIONS  ] 

After  a  year  of  syndication 
in  Canada  and  a  successful  trial 
run  in  the  Lowell  (mass.)  Sun,  > 
Toronto  Telegram  News  Service  i 
is  offering  U.  S.  newspapers  a 
weekly  Paris  fashion  column, . 
“A  la  Mode,”  by  Nora  Martin. 

Miss  Martin’s  800-word  col¬ 
umn  usually  features  a  lead  item 
plus  sidebars  on  fashion  devel¬ 
opments,  interviews,  and  “mod¬ 
em  living”  ideas  from  Europe. 
She  angles  her  material  so  it  is 
of  interest  and  service  to  aver¬ 
age  North  American  women. 

The  former  Paris  women’s  i 
editor  of  International  News 
Service,  she  recently  completed 
a  special  assignment  for  UPI  \ 
in  covering  the  spring  fashion  i 
showings  in  Paris. 

Miss  Martin  (Mrs.  Norman  I 
Harper — her  husband  is  a  Ca- 
nadian-bom  opera  singer)  was  i 
lx)m  Baroness  Nora  Maria  von 
Wuertzler  in  Vienna.  Her  fa- ' 
ther  was  court  secretary  to  Em- 
l)eror  Franz  Joseph. 


Alleii'Klapp  Named 

The  Allen-Klapp  Co.  has 
named  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  71,838-circu¬ 
lation  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sun¬ 
day  Herald.  'The  paper  was  for¬ 
merly  represented  by  Gallagher- 
DeLisser  Inc. 


DADDY 


READ  ME 


My  RCKPMOUP  StORy 

by  Tom  and  Betty  Kappeie 

...  a  new  feature  specially  written  for  read-aloud  sessions 
with  the  three-to-ten  year  old  set. 

Everyone  knows  “kids  will  be  kids"  .  .  .  that  they  con¬ 
sistently  demand  what  they  want.  And  kids  .  .  .  and 
kids  .  .  .  and  still  more  kids  will  demand  that  they  be 
read  these  fresh,  original,  and  timely  stories  regularly, 
with  the  purchase  of  your  paper. 


MY  READ-ALOUD  STORY  features  a  set  of  color¬ 
ful  characters  whose  adventures  will  intrigue 
and  delight  .  .  .  with  variety  and  continuity  for 
sustained  interest  of  both  children  and  parents. 


Kids  will  anticipate  these  stories  in  your  paper 
.  .  .  collect  them  in  scrapbooks  .  .  .  trade  them 
with  their  friends.  Imagine!  MY  READ-ALOUD 
STORY  gets  you  readership  from  non-reoders! 

MY  READ-ALOUD  STORY  is  available  to  you 
now  e  Twice-A-Week  e  Illustrated  •  500  Words 
e  Reader  Mail  Pieces  e  NOW  is  the  time  to 
order  by  collect  phone  or  wire  .  .  . 
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HEALTH  CAPSULES  I 

li_\  Michael  A.  IVtli.  M.D.  j 


IS  IT  TRUE  THAT  MANY 
WOMEN  GO  INSANE 
DURING  MENOPAUSE 
(CHANGE  OF  LIFE)? 


THERE'S  NO  EVIDENCE 
THAT  THERE’S  ANY  MORE 
INSANITY  DURING  THE 
CHANGE  THAN  AT  OTHER 
TIMES  IN  A  WOMAN'S  LIFE. 

Cepr.  1**1  *y  Uww*  Merwe 

H*#Hh  CapsmI**  k  fo  9*v*  h«lp4wl  mfoe- 

In  no  w*y  •*  it  intoned  to  bo  of  *  dio^nostic  noture. 


Launched  last  Feb. 
20  in  43  daily  news¬ 
papers.  this  great 
little  panel  has  added 
new  subscribers  at 
the  rate  of  one  every 
working  day,  ever 
since! 


BETTER  ACT  FAST! 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42-»  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1^  KY 
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Comics  Hold 
Subs,  Don’t 
Attract  Any 

Chicago 

Sunday  comics  may  not  be 
considered  a  basic  part  of  a 
newspaper  by  definition,  but 
they  certainly  play  an  important 
role  by  custom,  Edward  H. 
Harding,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times,  reminded 
Central  States  circulators  here 
this  week. 

Yet  a  recent  survey  among 
circulation  managers  having 
Sunday  papers  leaves  the  im¬ 
pression  that,  compared  to  10 
years  ago,  comics  have  retained 
their  importance  in  keeping 
readers  better  than  in  securing 
new  readers,  Mr.  Harding  said. 

“It  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
trend  away  from  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  comics  as  an 
attraction  for  our  intelligent 
and  sophisticated  reader,”  he 
said.  “But  are  we  building  our 
audience  too  high?  Movies  in 
their  heyday  were  supposed  to 
appeal  to  the  10  and  12  year 
level  and  it  is  very  evident  the 
most  popular  TV  shows  scarcely 
appeal  to  the  intelligentsia.” 

Some  circulators  stressed  the 
value  of  comics  when  the  price 
of  the  Sunday  paper  is  raised. 

In  the  circulation  promotion 
displays,  certificates  of  merit 
were  awarded  to  Norman 
Tischer,  Muncie  (Ind.)  News¬ 
papers;  Robert  0.  Tafel,  Sagi¬ 
naw  (Mich.)  News;  and  Henry 
B.  Silka,  Wisconsin  Rapids 
(Wis.)  Tribune. 

Kenneth  W.  Carrithers,  Pe¬ 
oria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star,  was 
elected  president  of  CSCMA, 
succeeding  Raymond  E.  Houk, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News.  Vem  ^strom,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  was  chosen  vice- 
president,  and  Ralph  E.  Heck¬ 
man,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News¬ 
papers,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer,  succeeding  C.  K.  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Des  Moines  (low'a) 
Register  and  Tribune,  who  held 
the  post  for  28  years. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Keefe,  wife  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  Keefe,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune,  reviewing  her  “27 
years  on  the  sidelines,”  said: 

“When  the  children  were 
babies  they  soon  learned  to  ask, 
‘Where’s  Dada?’  When  they 
were  a  little  older  they  inquired, 
‘When  is  Daddy  coming  home?’ 
Now  they  say,  ‘Isn’t  he  home 
yet?’ 

“The  theme  song  of  all  cir¬ 
culation  managers  should  be, 
‘I’ll  Be  Seeing  You.’  ” 


jority  of  them  are  in  classified 
advertising.  “I  do  not  >elieve 
a  cla.ssified  ad  job  is  a  type  of 
job  for  a  college  graduatf,”  Mr. 
Sanders  said.  Very  few  women 
sell  display  ads  bwauso  -elling 
is  usually  left  to  the  men,  he 
.said,  and  positions  in  advertis¬ 
ing  management  are  mainly 
clerical. 

Defending  the  classiiied  ad 
department,  James  G.  Slep, 
^  classified  ad  manager  of  the 
^  .\ltoona  Mirror,  said  that  since 
4^  more  women  are  hired  in  classi- 
tied,  there  is  a  far  greater  op¬ 
portunity  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  “When  you’re  in  classified 
advertising,  you’re  dealing  with 

LIFE  MEMBERS — Central  States  circulators  honored  two  with  life  mem- 

berships  and  marked  the  retirement  of  C.  K.  Jefferson  as  secretary-  Harold  P.  Newhou^,  circula- 
treasurer  after  28  years.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  retiring  as  circulation  manager  ^lon  manager  of  the  Harrisburg 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  May  I.  Also  given  life  honorary  Patriot-News,  said  the  hiring  of 
membership  was  Stewart  T.  Macdonald  of  Whitlock  &  Company.  Left  a  women  in  editorial  or  adver- 
to  right:  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mrs.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Byron  tising  depends  on  the  maturity 
Vedder,  publisher  of  the  Champaign-Urbana  (III.)  Courier.  of  woman. 


Career  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


about  75,000  or  less  population,  served  his  military  time. 

person  is  able  to  do  anything  on  Jobs  in  Advertising  women,  “classified  advertis- 

a  small  newspaper,  he  has  a  Swinging  to  questions  per-  ’*^8  is  good.” 
greater  opportunity  to  learn,  taining  mainly  to  adv’ertising,  quick  answers  to 

Also,  with  about  1400  of  the  William  S.  Sanders  of  the  Johns-  shorter,  less  controversial  ques- 
1700  newspapers  in  the  country  toum  Tribune  -  Democrat  and  tions  followed  the  more  lengthy 
being  small  newspapers,  there  Richard  E.  Beeler  of  Altoona  discussions, 
are  obviously  more  jobs  avail-  Mirror  stated  that  agencies  and  Satisfaction 

able,  he  said.  However,  Mr.  new'spapers  prefer  a  general 


donald  of  Whitlock  &  Company.  Left  a  women  in  editorial  or  ;uiver- 
Jefferton,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Byron  tising  depends  on  the  maturity 
hampaign-Urbana  (III.)  Courier.  of  the  woman. 

— ~  “If  a  woman  is  mature  and 
if  he  finds  a  good  man  w’ho  has  knows  how  to  handle  herself, 
a  desire  to  be  a  newspaperman,  know's  how  to  talk  intelligently, 
he’ll  hire  him.  He  added  that  know's  what  she  is  talking  about 
it’s  a  moral  and  legal  obligation  and  is  willing  to  train  herself, 
to  take  a  man  back  after  he’s  she  can  get  far  in  advertising. 


even  as  a  manager,”  he  said. 
“If  you  want  seasoning,”  he  told 
the  women,  “classified  advertis- 


are  obviously  more  jobs  avail¬ 
able,  he  said.  However,  Mr, 


Stauffer  said  that  the  student  proficiency  in  aspects  of  the  Mr.  Harshman  of  Sharon  and 
who  is  looking  for  the  opportu-  chosen  field  over  a  specialist.  George  Draut,  executive  editor 
nity  to  spwialize  and  the  appeal  Tyir.  Sanders  said  that  “if  you  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News, 

of  a  big  city  is  more  fit  to  work  good  job  on  a  newspaper  in  answer  to  whether  or  not  the 

on  a  large  newspaper.  fiicn  applied  for  an  agency  new’spapers  are  doing  a  good 

The  Pittsburgh  editor  said  he  job,  they’d  take  you.”  “How-  job,  said  that  newspapers  have 
didn’t  know  if  there  were  any  ever,”  he  added,  “it  all  depends  made  such  progress  in  recent 
advantages  of  working  on  a  on  you.  If  you  apply  yourself  years,  but  that  they  still  have 
large  newspaper.  “We  are  more  and  prove  you  can  do  it,  you’ll  a  long  way  to  go. 
in  the  way  of  specialists.  For  get  a  good  job  wrherever  you  Mr.  Biddle  of  Huntingdon 
some  people  it’s  a  rut.  It’s  a  go.”  said  new’spapers  have  been  giv- 

good  idea  to  start  at  the  small  “Newspaper  w’ork  is  the  best  ing  news  behind  the  news,  in¬ 

newspaper  first,”  he  added.  background  for  agency  work,”  terpretation,  and  international 
Mr.  Strasburg  of  Ambler  said  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Beeler  new’s,  but  they  must  continue  to 
the  total  of  about  8300  w’eeklies  who  then  defined  the  kinds  of  give  more, 
in  the  country  is  evidence  that  advertising  jobs  available  on  James  Dunlap,  managing  edi- 
the  w’eekly  field  is  a  good  one  new’spapers.  On  the  smaller  pa-  tor  of  the  Sharon  Herald,  said 
to  enter.  He  said  that  often  pers,  most  of  the  advertising  the  first  thing  to  do  if  you’re 
people  think  of  the  w’eekly  as  a  jobs  are  for  ad  salesmen,  he  about  to  be  hired  by  his  new8- 
six-page  paper  full  of  syndi-  said,  but  on  papers  over  75,000  paper  w’as  “to  read  the  paper.” 
cated  material,  but  very  many  circulation,  such  jobs  as  promo-  In  referring  to  the  need  of 
weeklies  are  doing  a  good  job  tion,  copy  and  layout,  research  shorthand,  Mr.  Dunlap  said  that 
in  writing,  typography  and  ad-  and  merchandising  are  avail-  a  person  develops  his  own. 
vertising.  able.  Tn  summincr  un  the  satisfac- 


get  a  good  job  wrherever  you  Mr.  Biddle  of  Huntingdon 
go.”  said  new’spapers  have  been  giv- 

“Newspaper  w’ork  is  the  best  ing  news  behind  the  news,  in¬ 
background  for  agency  work,”  terpretation,  and  international 


vertising.  able.  In  summing  up  the  satisfac- 

“In  Pennsylvania  we  do  have  Mr.  Wenrich  said  he  prefers  a  tion  of  new’spaper  work,  Her- 
outstanding  weekly  new’spapers  person  with  general  proficiency  man  Reifsnyder,  editor  of  the 
— newspapers  devoted  to  com-  in  advertising.  “If  wre  wrant  an  Altoona  Mirror,  said  there 
munity  serv’ice,”  he  said.  “If  you  artist,  we  get  an  artist,  but  a  couldn’t  be  anything  else  he 
have  a  w’illingness  to  w’ork,  seri-  person  of  general  proficiency  w’ould  w’ant  to  do  that  would 
ousness  of  purpose  and  an  in-  can  be  trained,”  he  said.  be  more  fun  than  working  for 


ousness  of  purpose  and  an  in¬ 
terest  in  people,  then  you’ll 
learn  how’  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  community  and  w’ill 


Jobs  for  Women 


be  more  fun  than  working  for 
a  new’spaper.  “I’d  be  glad  to  go 
back  into  newspaper  work  if  I 


fit  into  the  weekly  field,”  he  for  women  in  advertising  were 


The  opportunities  available  w’ere  just  starting;  I’ve  really 


told  the  students.  explained  by  Mr.  Sanders  of  Arrangements  with  the  stu- 

Asked  about  hiring  male  Johnstown.  Although  there  now  dents  for  Career  Night  were 
graduates  facing  military  obli-  are  more  women  in  advertising  made  by  John  D.  Vairo,  instruc- 
gation,  Mr.  Wenrich  said  that  than  men,  he  said  that  a  ma-  tor  in  journalism  at  Perm  State. 
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enjoyed  myself.” 

Arrangements  with  the  stu- 


Why 

we  favor  the  Madden  Quality  Stabilization  Bill,  H.  R.  116 

A  statement  by  Herbert  Ellison  Smith 

of  the  Photo  Retailers'  Service  Bureau,  Publisher  of  ^'Photo-Fan" 


UNDER  the  American  system  of  competitive  free 
enterprise,  prices  of  manufactured  goods  are 
inexorably  determined  by  cost  of  labor,  raw  materials  and  overhead. 
Conceivably  a  Congressional  edict  could  reduce— and  freeze — these 
three  prime  costs.  BUT,  that  would  entail  socialistic  price-and-wage 
controls  at  all  levels  of  our  economy.  Such  regimentation  might  please 
those  to  whom  private  property  and  individual  freedom  are  anathema, 
but  it  would  most  certainly  destroy  the  American  way  of  life. 


If  the  manufacturer  is  denied  the  right 
to  stabilize  his  resale  prices  (an  optional 
right  given  in  the  Quality  Stabilization 
Bill,  H.R.  116,  introduced  by  Congress¬ 
man  Ray  Madden),  then  that  vacuum  is 
filled  by  the  opportunistic  predatory  re¬ 
tailer.  Ignorance  and  or  greed  inevitably 
manifests  itself  on  the  part  of  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  minority  of  retailers.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  a  pattern  of  savage  price-cutting, 
the  natural  result  of  which  is  retaliatory 
price  wars  based  on  spurious  mark-ups 
and  phony  list  prices. 

Inevitably  “Main  Street.  U.S.A.”  is 
becoming  a  veritable  product-and- price 
jungle.  The  end  result  of  these  fang-and- 
claw  tactics  is  already  showing  up  in  an 
alarming  increase  of  bankruptcies  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  latest  D.  &  B.  reports. 

The  Senate’s  Small  Business  Commit¬ 
tee  recently  reported  that  small  business 
failures  in  1960  climbed  to  a  27-year 
high.  A  total  of  15,445  firms  closed  their 
doors  last  year — one  of  our  most  pros¬ 
perous  years.  These  statistics  tell  only 
part  of  the  story.  The  House  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee  in  its  December  report, 
“STATUS  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN 
RETAIL  TRADE,”  made  this  frighten¬ 
ing  statement: 

“Most  small  retailers  discontinue  busi¬ 
ness  without  going  through  bankruptcy. 
This  explains  why  of  the  139,000  discon¬ 
tinuing  business  in  1959,  only  6,873 


showed  up  among  the  business  failure  sta¬ 
tistics.”  (If  the  same  ratio  held  for  1960 
as  in  1959,  this  would  mean  that  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  retailers  discontinued 
business  in  ‘prosperous’  1960,  yet  only 
15,445  showed  up  among  the  business 
failure  statistics.) 

A  close  look  at  the  photographic  in¬ 
dustry,  for  example,  reveals  that  ‘price 
bait’  advertising  on  the  part  of  this  irre¬ 
sponsible  minority  cheats  the  consuming 
public  and  robs  the  legitimate  photo  re¬ 
tailer  who  must  give  service  on  the 
hobby-leisure-luxury  goods  he  sells.  In 
addition  the  final  result  can  only  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  manufacturer  who  pro¬ 
duces  goods  for  the  mass  market  for  the 
reason  that  he  must  cheapen  his  product 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  other  low 
bidders. 

In  {>lain  words,  the  manufacturer  must 
engineer  cuts  in  quality  in  order  to  sell 
down  to  a  price.  This  isn’t  a  theory,  it’s  a 
brutal  economic  fact.  Few  people  realize 
that  a  10%  reduction  in  manufacturing 
cost  usually  means  a  50%  reduction  in 
quality.  The  unrealistic  alternative  is  a 
50%  increase  in  production  efficiency. 

The  net  effect  is  to  gyp  the  public,  de¬ 
stroy  the  integrity  of  established  trade¬ 
marks  and  reduce  business  to  the  status 
of  chaotic  oriental  haggling.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  rapidly  destroying  the  competi¬ 
tive  free  enterprise  system  which  made 


America  the  world’s  No.  1  producer  of 
goods  and  services  and  has  given  our 
people  the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  integrity  of  trademarks  long  pro¬ 
tected  the  American  people  by  insuring 
that  they  were  getting  merchandise  of  a 
known  quality  and  a  full  value  for  their 
money. 

Now  in  this  blase,  hard-boiled  world 
few  people  have  the  temerity  to  talk 
about  morality  or  principle,  or  to  equate 
their  actions  with  a  spiritual  fact.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our  competi¬ 
tive  free  enterprise  system  evolved  from 
the  Judeo-Christian  concept  of  Private 
Property.  This  of  necessity  includes 
trademark  ownership. 

Otherwise  there  is  no  incentive  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  produce  a  good  product  or  to  de¬ 
liver  a  legitimate  service  to  its  customers. 
Without  the  profit  incentive  there  is  no 
reason  for  anyone  to  strive  for  excellence 
or  maintain  his  “good  name”  trademark. 

Destroy  private  property  including 
trademark  integrity  and  our  way  of  life 
would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  super¬ 
state  as  envisaged  in  the  Communist 
Manifesto  of  1848.  Then  “Big  Brother” 
would  scrap  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand;  “control”  the  type  and  place  of 
work;  the  type,  quantity  and  quality  of 
products  permissible  in  the  “consumer 
segment”;  and  total  distribution  would 
be  a  State  monopoly  similar  to  that  in 
Russia. 

A  good  start  in  revitalizing  our  com¬ 
petitive  free  enterprise  system  can  be 
secured  by  the  prompt  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  permitting  the  protection  of  trade¬ 
marks  in  the  channels  of  distribution. 
That  is  why  we  favor  the  enactment  of 
the  Madden  Quality  Stabilization  Bill, 
H.R.  116. 


The  above  reproduction  is  by  courtesy  of  Quality  Brands  Associates  of  America,  Inc. 
Administrative  Offices:  1001  Grant  Street,  Gary  40,  Indiana 
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Diplomat  ^sPuzzle 

{Continued  from  page  16-a) 

each  successive  puzzle.  I  do  not 
arrive  at  this  variation  of  codes 
by  thumbing  through  any  such 
heavy  volumes  as  are  kept 
locked  in  Embassy  safes.  Here 
is  where  I  employ  that  “acces¬ 
sory  gadget”  I  have  mentioned: 

THE  CODE-A-CODER 

This  is  a  pocket-size  device  of 
cardboard  or  plastic  with  an  in¬ 
sert  card  which,  when  manipu¬ 
lated,  affords  me  100  different 
alphabetic-numerical  combina¬ 
tions.  I  call  it  my  “Insert  Nu¬ 
merator.”  Friends  familiar  with 
it,  however,  prefer  to  call  it 
either  “Oscar’s  Swizzle-Stick” 
or  “Oscar’s  Cockeye  Slide  Rule.” 
They  arrived  at  this  terminology 


when  playing  the  second  of  my 
invented  games,  the  one  which 
I  call: 

INTERLOCK 

This  second  game  is  based 
upon  competitive  scoring.  While, 
at  first  glance,  the  various  pat¬ 
terns  seem  to  resemble  blank, 
unnumbered  crossword  squares, 
this  is  where  likeness  ends. 
There  is  no  appended  list  of  defi¬ 
nitions,  neither  precise  ones  nor 
deliberately  ambiguous  ones. 
Instead,  the  player  fills  the 
blank  spaces  with  words  entire¬ 
ly  of  his  own  choice,  with  one 
important  stipulation:  on  each 
horizontal  line  two  words  are  to 
be  placed,  but  the  terminal  let¬ 
ters  of  the  first  word  written  in 
must  be  the  initial  letters  of 
the  word  following  it.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  sample  of  a  completed 
“INTERLOCK”  game  will  clari¬ 
fy  the  meaning: 


Interlock 
Game  #  I 


INTERLOCK 


Total 

Score:  2407 


OBJECTIVE:  To  obtain  highest  possible  score  by  selecting  words  whose 
letters  have  the  greatest  numerical  values,  according  to  today's  INTERLOCK 
Rating  Table,  printed  below. 


B  I  R 


Interlockl 

0 
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U 

M 

K 
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A 
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E 

P 

E 

C 

, 

E 

,  J 

I  ' 

T 

Letters  ' 

E  1  K 


To  show  how  a  clever  con¬ 
testant  might  increase  his  score, 
glance  at  horizontal  line  num¬ 
ber  three;  here  the  player  has 
chosen  the  “interlocking  words” 
TAKE  and  KEEP.  He  would 
have  done  far  better  to  have 
WOOD  and  ODOR  on  that  line. 
For  consultation  of  the  rating 
table  reveals  that  the  two  words 
elected  to  telescope  give  him 
only  224  points,  whereas  the  al- 
62 


ing  table  for  each  INTERLOCK 
game. 

So  this,  you  see,  is  the  fash¬ 
ion  in  which  the  ex-diplomat, 
turned  American  journalist, 
whiles  away  his  time. 

Ah,  yes,  I  promised  to  de¬ 
cipher  that  Diplomatic  Code 
Message  No.  1.  It  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

An  African  Negro  group  after 
visiting  Moscow  cabled  to 
Khrushchev:  “Comrade  Nikita, 
you  are  wonderful.  Though  your 
skin  is  white  your  soul  and 
heart  remain  black  forever.” 
Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Gavrilovitch 
has  applied  for  copyright  on  his 
puzzles.  His  home  address  is 
1554  Labaig  Avenue,  Hollywood 
28,  Calif.) 


Double  Job  in  Israel 

Lima,  Ohio 
Sam  Kamin,  publisher  and  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Lima  Citizen,  has 
been  authorized  to  cover  the 
Adolf  Eichmann  trial,  which 
opens  April  11,  in  Israel.  As 
president  and  co-founder  of  the 
Neon  Products,  Inc.  of  Lima, 
Mr.  Kamin  will  also  help  in  the 
establishment  of  an  illuminated 
plastics  sign  company  in  Israel. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PLAYING  THE  CONTEST 

STEP  ONE:  On  each  horizontal  line  insert  two  words  of  your  own  choice. 

Second  word  must  begin  with  the  Interlock  Letters,  i.e.  the  final 
two  letters  of  the  preceding  word  on  that  line. 

STEP  TWO:  After  filling  all  squares,  compute  from  rating  table  below  total 
numerical  value  of  letters  used.  Interlock  Letters  count  double. 

INTERLOCK  RATING  TABLE  (Valid  only  for  today's  game): 

a.29,  b-36,  c-43.  d-48.  e-23,  f-28,  g-32,  h-37,  i-44,  i-49,  k-24,  1-33,  m-38, 

n-45,  0-52,  p-25,  q.34.  r-39,  s-46,  t-53,  u-26,  v.35,  w-42.  x-47,  y-22.  i-27. 


temate  choice  would  have  af¬ 
forded  him  385. 

So  much  for  this  game,  as 
applicable  to  contests.  Natural¬ 
ly,  the  usual  competition  rules 
would  apply,  such  as  outlawing 
of  certain  and  obsolete  words, 
repetitions  of  words  or  abbre¬ 
viations.  Just  as  I  have  arrived 
at  different  successive  codes 
for  the  DIPLOMATIC  CODE 
GAME,  I  employ  the  “CODE-A- 
CODER”  to  furnish  a  new  rat- 


Retraction  Oaube 
Added  to  Libel  Law 

Helena,  .Mont. 

A  bill  designed  to  take  some 
of  the  sting  out  of  lib<*l  suits 
from  honest  mistakes  by  news¬ 
papers  got  the  signature'  of  Gov. 
Donald  G.  Nutter. 

The  libel  bill  requires  a  notice 
be  given  to  a  publisher  b«*fore  a 
suit  is  instituted  and  gives  the 
publisher  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  retraction  or  corn'ction. 
It  eliminates  punitive  damages. 
• 

F.  J.  Burke  Acquires 
Interest  in  Montana 

Glen  DIVE,  Mont. 

Frank  J.  Burke,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Burley,  (Idaho,) 
Herald  -  Bulletin,  has  become 
publisher  of  the  Glendive  Daily 
Ranger. 

Mr.  Burke  .said  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  major  stock  interest  in 
the  Ranger  Publishing  Co., 
which  produces  the  eastern 
Montana  newspaper. 

The  40-year-old  newspaperman 
succeeds  James  Maepherson  as 
publisher  of  the  Ranger.  Mr. 
Maepherson  said  he  plans  to 
move  to  Colorado. 


Starzel  Says  AP  Economies 
WiU  Come  from  Laboratory 


With  man-made  satellites  cir¬ 
cling  the  globe,  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  one  country  almost  al¬ 
ways  affecting  many  others,  the 
old  distinctions  between  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  news  are  break¬ 
ing  down,  says  Frank  J.  Starzel, 
general  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
United  States  because  of  this 
country’s  dominant  position  in 
world  affairs,  Mr.  Starzel  said 
in  his  annual  report  to  members. 

He  said  AP  is  staffed,  trained 
and  equipped  as  never  before 
for  truly  global  news  coverage. 
He  emphasized  that  the  techni¬ 
cal  st^  was  keeping  pace  “as 
world  communications  rocket 
into  the  Space  Age  with  almost 
limitless  implications  for  news 
transmission.” 

Mr.  Starzel  said  engineers  in 
AP’s  electronic  laboratory  were 
pursuing  a  wide  range  of  tests 
of  prototypes  of  the  latest  com¬ 
munications  equipment  and  he 
added: 

“Practical  economies  and 
higher  standards  of  performance 
were  anticipated  from  a  number 
of  engineering  developments  to 
be  completed  by  the  laboratory 
in  1961. 

“In  1960,  more  so  than  in  any 
previous  year,  AP  staffmen 


widely  recognized  by  authorities 
in  their  fields,  were  called  upon 
for  interpretive  and  special  ar¬ 
ticles  to  make  news  meaning¬ 
ful,”  Mr.  Starzel  said. 

“Dispatches  of  this  nature 
were  highly  praised  and  promin¬ 
ently  displayed  by  the  member¬ 
ship  to  complement  coverage  of 
the  hard  news,  which  is  our 
bread  and  butter  area.” 

Jet-age  travel  which  enabled 
presidential  candidates  to  visit 
almost  every  comer  of  the  land, 
made  the  election  “the  most 
arduous  and  expensive  in  our 
history,”  he  said. 

He  said  there  was  continued 
emphasis  during  the  year  on  in¬ 
creased  variety  of  content,  on 
non-routine,  off-beat  picture 
copy,  and  on  intensified  regional 
coverage  to  supplement  the  top 
spot  picture  coverage. 

Space  limitations  on  wire, 
sports  pages  and  broadcast  time 
were  the  No,  1  problem  of  sports 
news  coverage  during  the  year, 
he  said.  This  was  intensified  by 
the  expansion  of  professional 
athletics  with  added  routines  and 
demands  for  wire  space. 

“Active  studies  are  under 
way,”  he  said,  “to  find  means  to 
deal  with  the  giganticism  of 
sports  and  to  free  wire  .space 
and  manpower  to  do  the  essen¬ 
tial  background  writing.” 
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IT’S  BOUND  TO  BE  BETTER  WITH  STEEL  STRAPPING 


"This  automatic  Round  Steei  Strapping 
machine  doubies  wrapping  capacity, 
and  cuts  strapping  costs  in  haif.” 


ac- 
st  in 
Co., 


“Since  we  installed  the  new  Model  1200  Automatic 
Strapping  Machine,  we  have  jumped  our  capacity  from 
10  to  21  bundles  per  minute,”  says  Mr.  W.  R.  Cummins, 
Circulation  Director,  The  Pensacola  News-Journal 
Company,  Pensacola,  Florida.  “And  with  our  previous 
semi-automatic  model  we  used  twice  as  much  round 
strapping.  The  new  Model  1200  makes  a  tighter,  more 
compact  bundle,  and  we  are  now  able  to  use  one, 
rather  than  two  strapping  ties.” 

“With  this  new  machine  our  circulation  can  jump  to 
1 1 5,000  without  adding  help,”  continued  Mr.  Cummins. 
“And  since  we  installed  the  Model  1200,  we’ve  had 
trouble-free  service.” 

The  completely  automatic  Model  1200  compresses, 
wraps,  tensions,  and  ties  both  small  and  large  news¬ 
paper  bundles  with  lightweight,  high  tensile,  18-gauge 
Round  Steel  Strapping.  This  strapping  is  economical 
and  it  holds  papers  securely.  The  Pensacola  News-Jour- 
nal  Company  chose  this  machine  because,  like  all 
U.  S.  Steel  Supply  installations,  it’s  dependable  and  it’s 
backed  up  by  always-available,  technical  service 
and  assistance. 

For  further  information  about  the  advantages  of 
USS  Steel  Strapping,  both  round  and  flat,  and  the 
applications  of  our  automatic,  semi-automatic,  power- 
ized  and  manually  operated  tying  machines,  please 
send  the  coupon. 

U.  S.  steel  Supply 
( USb)  Division  of 

^  United  States  Steei 


stem 

■man 
n  as 
.Mr. 
s  to 


U.  S.  steel  Supply 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
208  South  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 

□  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  Sweet's  Catalog  Insert 

□  Please  have  a  Strapping  Specialist  call 


Company 

Address- 


“Five  of  the  releases  were 
from  Keatinfr  and  Javits.  Hence, 
oO  percent  of  the  announcements 
came  from  two  percent  of  the 
Senate  meml)ership. 

“Early  in  the  morning,  as  the 
sun  rose  across  the  capitol, 
Keating  had  the  edge  over  his 
partner  from  New  York.  The 
score  was  three  to  two,  with 
Javits  trailing. 

“After  lunch,  a  messenger  ar¬ 
rived  with  press  release  number 
three  from  Sen.  Javits.  It  evened 
up  the  g^ame  50-50  between  the 
two  senators. 

“Gallery  attendants  smirked 
and  went  back  to  their  card 
games.  New  York  reporters 
sighed  wearily  and  went  back 
to  their  typewriters. 

“Keating  and  Javits  went 
back  to  their  inner  sanctums  to 
think.  And  their  staffs  went 
back  to  the  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chines  to  stand  by  —  in  case 
lightning  struck  again.  It  was 
still  early  in  the  day. 

“(Editors  note;  Sen.  Javits 
walked  off  with  the  cake.  Late 
today  as  the  battle  ebbed  and 
flowed,  Javits  flew  to  New  York. 
When  he  arrived,  he  telephoned 
his  office  in  Washington  with 
these  instructions;  Issue  an¬ 
other  press  release.)” 

*  «  * 

H.4ZARDOI  S  YEAR 

Robert  Donovan,  prolific  book¬ 
writing  head  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Bureau,  is  at 
work  on  a  definitive  history  of 
the  war-time  exploits  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy.  McGraw-Hill’s 
publishing  date;  this  Fall. 

The  book  will  cover  less  than 
a  year  of  the  President’s  life 
( March  -  September,  1943 )  — 
but  it  was  a  period  of  repeated 
hazards  and  little-known  es¬ 
capes  from  danger. 

Donovan’s  research  route; 
criss-crossing  the  U.  S.  to  in¬ 
terview  many  who  served  in  PT 
boats  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  trip 
to  Australia  to  talk  with  Aussies 
who  participated  in  the  rescue 
of  Kennedy’s  boat  crew  and 
possibly  a  trip  to  the  site  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  where  his  boat 
was  cut  by  a  Jap  destroyer. 

#  4;  ]|i 

‘KENNEDY  CIRCLE’ 

Les  Tanzer,  associate  editor 
of  Kiplinger's  Changing  Times, 
is  editing  a  book  tentatively  en¬ 
titled  “Kennedy  Circle.”  It  is 
being  written  by  14  newsmen 
about  people  in  the  Cabinet  and 
White  House  staff  members. 
Tanzer  says  they  will  be  “pro¬ 
files  in  depth”  or  “intimate 
portraits”  of  the  men  around 
Kennedy. 


It  will  be  published  late  in 
May  by  a  new  Washington  pub¬ 
lishing  firm,  Robert  B.  Luce, 
Inc.  Dav'e  Brinkley  will  write 
the  introductory  chapter,  a  com¬ 
posite  image  of  the  group. 

Other  writers  will  be;  Allen 
Otten,  Wall  Street  Journal,  on 
Sorensen ;  Mary'  McGrory,  H’as/i- 
ington  Star,  on  Pierre  Salinger, 
Ken  O’Donnell,  and  Larry 
O’Brien;  Dave  Wise,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  on  George  Mc- 
Bundy,  Walt  Rostow  and  Jerome 
Wiesner;  and  Charles  Seib, 
Washington  Star,  on  David  Bell 
and  Walter  Heller. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
will  be  done  by  Michael  O’Neill, 
New  York  Daily  News,  Dean 
Rusk;  Thomas  B.  Ross,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Douglas  Dillon ;  Elie 
Abel,  Detroit  News,  Robert  Mc¬ 
Namara;  Hugh  Sidey,  Time- 
Life,  Robert  Kennedy;  Ben  Bag- 
dikian.  Providence  Journal, 
Abraham  Ribicoff ;  Don  Ober- 
dorfer.  Providence  Journal,  and 
Walt  Pincus,  Bartlett  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  Luther  Hodges  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Day;  Alan  Adams,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  Arthur  Goldberg; 
Carroll  Kilpatrick,  Washington 
Post,  Orville  Freeman  and  Stew¬ 
art  Udall. 

*  *  * 

Dillon's  Man 

Former  new.sman  Dixon  Don¬ 
nelley,  45,  has  moved  from  State 
to  Treasury  to  continue  his  role 
as  Assistant  to  Douglas  Dillon 
at  $18,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  a  native  of  New 
York  City,  attended  Columbia 
U.  and  has  held  the  following 
news  posts;  reporter.  New  York 
Daily  News;  city  editor,  Havana 
Post;  assistant  city  editor, 
Washington  Daily  News  and 
Washington  Post. 

He  served  with  the  Office  of 
the  Co-Ordinator  of  Inter- Amer¬ 
ican  Affairs  during  World  War 
II  and  after  the  War  was  at¬ 
tached  as  a  press  officer  to  U.  S. 
embassies  in  Mexico,  Chile  and 
Argentina.  In  1956  he  handled 
press  for  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver’s 
bid  for  the  Vice  Presidency. 


A  REMINDER  of  his  address  to  tk# 
Mr.  Donnelly  is  author  of  the  Associated  Press  Manaqing  Editon 

book,  “Establishing  and  Operat-  Association  last  Fall  pledging  tk« 

ing  a  Small  Newspaper.”  His  Kennedy  Administration  to  "th* 

wife,  Lucia  Tarquinio  de  Sousa  fullest  possible  freedom  of  Infers. 

of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  a  former  Lyndon '^’jlhton  Ike  Xt 

reporter.  ^  ^  ^  contains  quotes  from  his  Williamv 

burg  speech.  At  the  Capitol  cert- 
THE  FENC.E  mony,  from  loft,  are:  Philip  S. 

Replying  to  a  question  whether  Heisler  Baltimore  Sun;  John  ^ 

he  was  concerned  at  public  criti-  Johnson;  J.  R.  Wiggins,  Wed,! 

cism  of  reporters  who  subjected  ingt^n  Post;  Herbert  F.  Com, 

him  to  lack  of  respect  at  news  Washington  Star;  and  William  L 

conferences.  President  Kennedy  Beale,  AP,  Washington, 

said  he’d  prefer  to  stay  with 

what  we  have.  He  quoted  an  old  House  newsmen.  Furthermore, 
saying,  “Don’t  take  down  the  after  fairly  unsuccessful  efforts 
fence  until  you  know  why  it  to  win  the  game,  reporters  have 
was  put  up.”  j'ust  about  decided  not  to  play. 

_  •  *  *  Says  Bill  Knighton,  Baltimort 

OmOAL  FAMILY  Sun: 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  formerly  of  doesn’t  bother  me.  I’m  not 

the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib-  ^  chase  him  all  around 

une,  took  the  oath  of  office  as  country-side. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  ^n  Saturday  afternoon  (Feb. 
State  for  Public  Affairs.  His  25)  Mr.  Kennedy  slipped  away 
salary  is  $18,450  a  year.  Buminj 

•  *  *  Tree.  Ike  often  did  this.  The 

Elizabeth  Donahue,  a  former  difference;  Jim  Hagerty  always 
reporter  from  Portland,  Maine,,  newsmen  where  the  Presi- 
is  now  special  assistant  to  thri  dent  was  even  if  they  made  no 
managing  director  of  the  De-  to  follow  him. 

velopment  Loan  Fund.  *  * 

*  ♦  *  On  Washington’s  Birthday, 

‘HOUND  .AND  H.ARE'  President  left  without  a 

...  word  to  the  press  for  a  golf 

While  his  wife  prefers  fox  game  at  the  Chevy  Chase  Club 

hunting,  the  President  is  show-  with  Senators  Smathers  (Fla.) 
mg  an  aptitude  for  playing  and  Symington  (Mo.), 
hound  and  hare  with  White  Getting  a  rumor  that  the 

President  was  out  “somewhere” 
with  Smathers,  a  dozen  or  so 
reporters  phoned  the  Senator’s 
office  frantically  trying  to  find 
where  the  pair  was  located. 
Even  Smathers’  office  didn’t 
know. 

Finally,  Assistant  Press  Se^ 
retary  Andy  Hatcher  yielded  to 
repeated  requests  and  gave  out 
the  President’s  location  just 
about  the  time  he  was  ready  to 
head  back  for  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  surprised  to 
see  one  newsman  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Club  Pro  Shop- 
Cordially  greeting  him  by  first 
name,  the  President  autographed 
a  picture  for  the  newsman’s 
I  Donnelley  young  daughter. 
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Dixon  Donnelley 


Convention  time  is  selling  time,  with . . . 


Editor  &  Publisher  TWIN  Selling  Opportunities 

FOR  NEWSPAPERS,  REPRESENTATIVES,  EQUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  FEATURE  SYNDICATES 


Newspaper  history  is  made  each  year  at  the 
ANPA  Convention.  Advertisers  who  know 
that  they  invest  a  third  of  their  total  ad 
budgets  in  the  king  of  media . . .  agencies 
that  recognize  the  fact  that  newspaper 
expenditures  exceed  radio,  television  and 
magazines  combined ...  as  well  as  all 
segments  of  the  newspaper  industry  itself 
. . .  watch  for  new  developments  during  this 
critical  convention  period. 

There’s  no  better  time  of  the  year  for  you 
to  make  your  best  sales  presentation  than 
during  the  big  annual  ANPA  Convention,  and 
no  better  place  to  tell  your  story  than  in  the 
pages  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  A  news- 
packed  editorial  content  provides  the 
ultimate  context  for  your  story. 

PLAN  NOW  TO  ADVERTISE  IN 
BOTH  CONVENTION  ISSUES 


E&P 

PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE 

APRIL  22 

Convention-packed  editorial  con¬ 
tent  includes  complete  program 
of  events,  calendar  of  social  ac¬ 
tivities  and  meetings,  names 
and  hotel  addresses  of  everyone 
attending  ANPA.  Distributed,  of 
course,  to  everyone  attending 
the  convention,  as  well  as  regu 
lar  E&P  subscribers  back  home. 
It's  also  distributed  to  delegates 
at  the  ASNE  (American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors)  Meeting 
in  Washington,  D.  C..  April  20 
22.  And  it's  must  reading  for 
your  best  advertisers  and  their 
agencies,  too. 

0««dlin«  lor  ipoco  rt>orvotien$  APffll  5 
Ooodlino  for  ad  copy  or  plolos  APtll  t) 


E&P 


ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUE 

APRIL  29 

Up  to  the  minute  reports  of 
ANPA  convention  proceedings, 
with  comprehensive  coverage  of 
sessions,  texts  of  speeches, 
keen  reporting  of  behind-the- 
scenes  activity.  E&P  presents 
convention  highlights  and  so¬ 
cial  sidelights,  profiles  of  the 
delegates  .  .  .  and  how  they 
make  newspaper  news.  Presents 
the  on-the-spot  newspaper  story 
as  it  happens,  for  the  influential 
and  interested  newspaper,  ad 
vertising  and  agency  executives 
you'll  want  to  reach.  Special 
"bulldog”  edition  distributed  at 
the  convention. 

Oaodlin*  for  tpoc«  r«tarvotions  APRIL  12 
Ooodimo  for  od  capy  or  plolot  APRIL  19 


RESERVE 

YOUR 

SPACE 

TODAY! 


Advertising  rates:  Page,  $560; 
half-page,  $320;  quarter-page, 
$190;  eighth-page,  $115;  six¬ 
teenth-page,  $70  .  .  .  or  your 
contract  rates  apply. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  Times  Tower 


1475  Broaciway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Prize  Story 

(Coniimied  from  page  13) 


who  chiseled  employes;  it  began 
enforcing  the  mandatory  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  rules;  it  set  up  a 
special  Cabinet  committee  on 
immigrant  problems. 


What  /  Mean . . . 


(Continued  from  page  4) 


Headliners’ 
Citations  for 


difficult  part  of  exposing  this 
was  that  unscrupulous  contrac¬ 
tors,  taking  advantage  of  des¬ 
perate  immigrants  were  warn¬ 
ing  them  they  would  be  black¬ 
listed  and  deported  if  they  re¬ 
fused  to  work  or  complained. 
This  was  a  powerful  threat. 

But  Mr.  Drea  knew  a  frus¬ 
trated  union  organizer  who  had 
quit  a  secure  union  post  to  try 
to  help  the  immigrants.  This 
organizer  produced  two  men  who 
had  just  been  swindled  out  of 
their  wages,  and  did  not  really 
care  whether  they  were  sent 
back  to  Italy. 

Thus  began  the  series  on  slave 
immigrants,  the  men  who 
worked  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
building  houses,  apartments, 
sewers,  roads  and  sidewalks  for 
a  pittance.  These  were  the  men 
who  had  no  drinking  water  while 
building  roads  in  the  heat  of 
summer;  had  no  shelters  or 
toilets;  were  forced  to  kick  back 
part  of  their  pay  under  threats 
that  they  had  to  pay  to  live  in 
Canada.  These  were  the  men 
who  gathered  by  the  scores  at 
street  comers  at  sunrise  as  con¬ 
tractors  bought  them  for  a  day 
and  transported  them  miles  into 
the  suburbs  in  light  pickup 
trucks,  packed  like  cattle  inside. 
Shovels,  trowels  and  wheelbar¬ 
rows  were  usually  jammed  into 
the  tracks  with  the  men. 

Mr.  Drea  worked  far  into  the 
night  for  two  solid  weeks  to 
write  the  series  day  by  day.  He 
would  begin  at  sunrise  and  tour 
the  projects,  talking  to  the  men 
through  interpreters.  He  would 
return  to  the  office  after  dark 
and  begin  writing.  Day  by  day 
the  protest  against  the  revealed 
exploitation  mounted. 

The  Ontario  Government  es¬ 
tablished  a  Royal  Commission 
inquiry'  into  industrial  safety; 
it  established  a  special  police 
squad  to  prosecute  contractors 


Improvements  Made 


The  results  are  now  history. 
The  immigrants  have  since  been 
unionized  and  wages  have  more 
than  doubled  (with  less  than 


legislation  for  the  benefit  of  our 
school  children,  Mr.  S|)eaker, 
but  on  this  bill  .  .  .”  (“Not  an¬ 
other  cent  for  schools.”) 

“This  is  just  a  non-controver- 
sial  little  local  bill.”  (“It  moves 


J-Excellence 


Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
Awards  for  journalistic 


one  per  cent  increase  in  cost  of  riQ»r  r^nn  achievement  were  announced  by 

houses  and  sewers).  The  men  ^  the  National  Headliners'  Club 


^cA/n  JR. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


FINANOM  consultant 

Appraisals 


work  a  40-hour  week  and  prose¬ 
cutions  are  continuing  against 
contractors  who  cheat  men  or 
force  them  to  kick  back  wages. 

All  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  incident.  There  were 
threats  of  lost  advertising; 
threats  of  court  actions  and  per¬ 
sonal  threats.  But  they  resulted 
only  in  Publisher  John  Bassett 
printing  more  and  more  about 
the  atrocious  conditions  facing 
immigrants.  Daily  editorials  de¬ 
manded  action  and  refonn  by 
the  Government. 

The  .series  proved  a  great  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  to  our  staff  and  edi¬ 
tors.  It  showed  again  the  im¬ 
portance  of  reporters  cultivat¬ 
ing  contacts  and  being  willing  to 
keep  plugging  away  against 
heavy  odds. 


Many  Hurdles  Faced 


“I’d  like  the  record  to  show 
that  had  I  been  present  when 
the  vote  was  taken,  I  would  have 
voted  against  this  tax  bill.”  (I 
wouldn’t  have,  but  why  take  the 
rap?”) 

“The  chair  is  ready  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  motion  to  .  .  .”  (“Will 
the  majority  floor  leader  please 
wake  up?”) 

“Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  take  a  five-minute 
recess.”  (“I  haven’t  found  out 
yet  how  I’m  supposed  to  vote.”) 

“Mr.  Speaker,  I’d  like  to  ex¬ 
plain  my  vote  on  this  bill.” 
(“Maybe  I  can  make  it  sound 
back  home  like  I  v'oted  the  other 
way.”) 

“Much  as  I  respect  and  ad¬ 
mire  my  distinguished  colleague, 
may  I  point  out  that  .  .  .”  (“My 
colleague  is  a  slob.”) 


The  writers  in  this  case  faced 
the  hurdles  of  a  complacent  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  vested  interest  in¬ 
dustry',  language  barriers,  the 
fear  of  making  public  protest 
by  an  oppressed  group,  and  the 
opposition  of  more  successful 
immigrants  who  had  prospered, 
occasionally  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  people. 

These  obstacles  fell  one  by 
one  under  relentless  pressure. 

Some  90  papers  competed  in 
the  Broun  Award  contest. 

This  prize  -  winning  series 
would  have  been  impossible 
without  pride  of  craft  and  pride 
of  product  on  the  part  of  Re¬ 
porters  Drea  and  Allen.  Without 
such  pride,  too,  it  would  have 
been  foolhardy  and  useless  even 
to  hand  out  the  initial  assign¬ 
ment. 


Journalistic  Merit 
Awanl  to  Carter 


Houston  Press  Plans 
Huge  ‘Golden’  Edition 


Lawrence,  Kans. 

Hodding  Carter,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Delta  Democrat- 
Times  in  Greenville,  Miss.,  has 
received  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation’s  1961  National  Ci¬ 
tation  for  Journalistic  Merit. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  Mr. 
Carter  described  his  role  in 
Greenv'ille  as  an  active  member 
of  the  community.  He  said  he 
deliberately  chose  to  throw  him¬ 
self  into  community  affairs 
rather  than  to  stay  on  the  side¬ 
lines  as  the  town’s  “chronicler, 
commentator  and  general  hell- 
raiser.” 

Mr.  Carter  has  serv’ed  on  the 
school  board,  library  board, 
chamber  of  commerce  and  has 
had  a  hand  in  many  commercial 
enterprises  that  have  brought 
employment  to  Greenville. 


Houston 

The  Houston  Press  expects  to 
publish  the  largest  edition  in  its 
50-year  history  on  May  9,  said 
editor  George  Carmack  and 
business  manager  Ray  Powers. 

The  occasion  will  be  the  paper’s 
golden  anniversary  edition,  re¬ 
calling  Sept.  25,  1911,  when  a 
four-page  newspaper  without 
advertising  rolled  off  a  second¬ 
hand  press  in  a  rented  building. 

The  Press — ‘Houston’s  Light 
for  50  Years’ — was  started  by 
the  late  E.  W.  Scripps,  who 
named  Paul  C.  Edwards  editor. 


Downs  in  PR  Firm 


Kenneth  T.  Downs,  assistant 
director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  since 
that  agency  organized  two-and- 
one-half  years  ago,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc. 
as  a  vicepresident  assigned  to 
the  Washington  office  of  the 
public  relations  firm.  Before 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Downs  work¬ 
ed  as  a  reporter  for  newspapers 
and  wire  services,  here  and 
abroad.  He  was  Paris  bureau 
chief  of  INS  for  four  years. 


here  March  17. 

Citations  of  Achievement  were 
awarded  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for 
its  film  coverage  of  the  air  catch 
recovery  of  a  space  cap.-^ule;  to 
Hearst  Metrotone  News  for  its 
Screen  News  Digest,  and  to 
John  Faber  for  his  book,  “Great 
Moments  in  New  Photography.” 

Newspaper  awards,  announced 
by  Thomas  Paprocki  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Judges,  included: 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
— public  service  award  for  its 
expose  and  presentation  of  voter 
registration  frauds. 

Mel  Durslag,  Los  Angela 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  sports 
columns. 

Ben  Walburn,  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Enquirer,  news  feature  series 
(West  Point  admissions). 

William  H.  Ewing,  Honoluk 
(Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin,  foreign 
news  story  (Japanese  demon¬ 
strations). 

M.  Stanton  Evans,  Indiana- 
polis  (Ind.)  News,  editorial 
pages. 

Eileen  Lardner,  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  fea¬ 
ture  writing  (a  two-year  story 
on  air  crash  victim  Lita  Levine). 

New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  domestic  news  story’  (fatal 
air  collision  over  Brooklyn). 

L.  D.  Warren,  Cincinnidi 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  editorial  car 
toons. 

Leesburg  (Fla.)  Daily  Cota- 
mercial,  public  service  among 
papers  under  25,000  circulatim 
(campaign  for  a  juvenile  home 
and  other  institutions). 

Bob  Witt,  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  special  column. 

Jim  Angelo,  San  Bemardm 
(Calif.)  Sun,  feature  in  papen 
with  circulation  between  25,000 
and  50,000. 

Photography  awards  went  to 
Warren  K.  Leffler,  U.S.  Newt 
and  World  Report,  for  featui* 
picture  (the  Kennedy  brothers); 
Yashushi  Nagoa,  of  UPI,  f« 
spot  news  picture  (the  stabbing 
of  Inejiro  Asanuma),  and  Art 
Rogers,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times,  sports  (baseball  home 
plate  action). 

The  awards,  silver  medallioM, 
w'ill  be  presented  to  winners  at 
the  27th  annual  Headlineis 
Frolic  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  HoUl 
Atlantic  City,  April  8 
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IAPA  Board 

{Coi  from  page  1.5) 

gions  together  and  more  com¬ 
munication  between  men  and 
people.'J.  .  .  . 

“Today  is  an  hour  of  trial 
for  democracy,  a  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  way  of  life  which 
our  countries  have  consecrated 
as  the  most  adequate  of  its  kind. 
And  if  democracy  is  to  survive, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  liecause 
it  makes  legitimate  the  right 
of  men  and  i)eoples  to  a  dissuad¬ 
ing;  ju-stice  and  it  accepts  a 
proposition  of  transformation  in 
the  social  aspects  and  a  desire 
for  fulfillment  which  is,  ever 
since  ancient  times,  its  essence: 
dignity  for  man,  educated  in 
freedom,  in  full  spiritual  free¬ 
dom. 

“There  is  the  most  significant 
mission  of  the  press,  a  task  com¬ 
parable  only  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  it  entails;  to  ser\’e  the 
man  of  our  continent,  his  aspira¬ 
tions,  assuaging  his  anxiety,  so 
that  he  can  live  in  a  society  in 
which  freedom  and  social  justice 
are  permanent  values  in  the  con¬ 
science  of  America.” 


John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Hartford  j 
(Conn.)  Courant,  chairman  of  ; 
the  lAPA  Executive  Committee,  i 
reported  a  total  membership  of  i 
530  members.  He  felt  that  the  i 
loss  of  some  members  since  his 
last  report  was  probably  due  to  | 
financial  problems.  The  princi¬ 
pal  reason,  he  thought,  for  loss 
of  some  members  in  the  U.  S.  j 
“is  that  the  directors  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  these  publications  have 
never  fully  understood  the  ideals 
and  the  purposes  of  lAPA.” 

The  lAPA  annual  meeting  is  j 
scheduled  for  New  York  City  , 
Oct.  16-18,  1961,  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  ; 
sessions  Oct.  12-13,  and  the 
l)oard  of  directors  Oct.  14-15. 

• 

Alvah  H.  Chapman 

CoLX'MBrs,  Ga. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman,  71,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  R.  W.  Page  Corp., 
died  March  12  after  a  long : 
illness.  The  company  published 
the  Columhus  Ledger-Enquirer 
and  the  li  r  a  dent  on  ( Fla. ) 
Herald,  and  owned  station 
WRBL  in  Columbus.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  was  a  director  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


classTTiiWe^iibn  | 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  ^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netotpaper  Brokers 


DIAL  .  .  .  418  South  Burdick  Street, 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Fireside  2-6922 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


★  TOP  PRICE!  FAST  ACTION!  ir 
H.  K.  Simon  Company 
Pelham,  New  York 


YOU  CAN’T  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  ..tability.  HERMAN  KOCH,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif, 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspapers — it's  the  personality  and 
rtility  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Me.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Establisheil  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


★  Serving  Tex.-Ark.  &  La.  ★ 
Personal  Inspection — 20  yrs.  as  Pub. 
Rigby  Owen,  Box  1170,  Oemroe,  Tex. 


WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  or  Arizona 
newspaper?  We  have  them  from  large 
Dailies  to  small  Weeklies.  GABBERT 
*  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlington  Ave., 
Riverside.  Calif. 


Licensed  Broker — Ore.-Wash. -Idaho 
Sound  Newspaiier  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


★  *  SOUND  INVESTMENTS  ★  ★ 
In  Selected  Publication  Properties 
ARTHUR  W,  STYPES 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco-5 

editor  8C  publisher 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netospaper  Brokers 


IN  THE  COMPLICATED  PATTERN 
of  today’s  newspaper  transfers,  your 
broker  is  a  money-saving,  danger-  ‘ 
avoiding  asset.  NEWSPAPER  SERV-  ' 
ICE  CO.,  INC..  408  S.  BoniU  Dr.. 
Panama  City,  P’la. 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION 
Sell  through  a  broker  who  will  i>er- 
sonally  visit  your  plant  liefore  listing. 

I  Former  daily  and  weekly  publisher. 
Call  or  write  now: 

BERT  C.  CARLYLE 

Media  Broker  Management  Consultant 
Box  425  Ph.  1669  Fairbury,  Neb. 


Newspaper  Consultants 


i  DO  YOU  HAVE  A  .  .  . 

I  1 .  Newspaper  Tax  Problem  T 
2.  Newspaper  Elstate  Problem  T 
I  3.  Depreciation  Problem? 

;  4.  Management  Problem? 

5.  Partnership  Dispute? 

.  Or  are  you  in  doubt  about  the  value 
!  of  your  newspaper  properties?  I  can 
I  probably  help  you.  My  advice  has  saved, 
among  others, 

$25,000  for  a  North  Dakota  client 
$20,000  for  a  Missouri  client 
I  $40,000  for  a  Pennsylvania  client 
’  $30,000  for  a  South  Dakota  client 

I  Nationally  recognized ;  fair,  resdistic 
fees.  Brochure — no  obligation. 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  ConsulUnt 
502  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES.  Suite  600-601.  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  OR  SELL  THAT 
'  Newspaper,  let  me  tell  you  what  it 
I  is  really  worth.  Nationally  recognized: 

1  fair,  realistic  fees. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  Appraiser 
I  502  N.  2nd  Ave.  Norton,  Kansas 

for  March  18,  1961 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


OLD  BSTABUSHED  WEEKLY  and 
Job  Shop  grossing  $275,000.  Letter 
press,  off-set.  Regular  run  monthly  ' 
magazines.  $50,000  down — balance  ten  { 
years.  Ohart  Area  2.  Box  988,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


CALIF.  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

$71,000  gross  in  very  choice,  growing 
city,  $40,000  Down.  Off-set  newspapers 
serving  three  suburban  communities. 
$15,UOO  down. 

Controlled  circulation,  one  of  the  most  i 
profitable  in  sUtte.  I 

VEJtNON  V.  PAINE, 
with  L.  H.  Paine,  Broker. 

P.O.  Box  265,  Upland,  Calif. 


CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME!  Sell.  ; 
lease  or  take  partner  for  one  of  two 
growing  suburban  weeklies.  Large 
gross,  unlimited  potential.  If  financial¬ 
ly  responsible,  thoroughly  trained,  con¬ 
tact  DuPree  Jordan,  Jr..  JORDAN 
ENTERPRISES  WEEKLY  NEWSPA-  1 
PEKS,  Box  16888,  Atlanta  10,  Georgia.  ^ 

PUBLISHER’S  OPPORTUNITYM ' 

I  WISH  TO  “EASE  OFF'— 

Money  least  requirement  if  you  are  > 
qualified.  Now  doing  $60,000  gross — 
has  much  greater  potential.  Greatest 
expanding  resort  area  in  world  ... 
Will  lease— option  to  buy.  Box  1061, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

SOUND  SO.  WIS.  WEEKLY,  gross  1 
$27M — nets  about  half;  new-like  equip-  : 
ment;  also  qualified  buyers  can  get 
major  market  Co.  seat  i)aper  with 
low  down  payment.  H.  Quirt.  Agt., 
Stoughton,  Wis.  I 


it  ARIZONA  chain,  2  weeklies.  2  , 
shops,  2  buildings.  $235,060,  29%  i 
down. 

if  ARIZONA  chain,  3  weeklies.  Gross  I 
70M.  price  $67,500,  29%  down. 
if  ARIZONA  profitable  suburban  week-  ; 

ly.  Price  $33,000,  down  $10,000.  ’ 

if  ARIZONA  weekly,  town  of  2.900.  i 
gross  $32,000,  price  $35,000,  $5,000  | 
<lown.  I 

if  ARIZONA  OE'E'SETT  printing  busi-  I 
ness.  1960  gross  over  300M.  Profits  i 
high.  Price  $200,000.  only  $30,000  ! 
down. 

ARIZ.  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES  , 
Dean  Sellers.  625  E.  Main,  .Mesa,  Ariz. 
With  Cummins  Trust.  Ph.  WO  4-1093  , 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Earned  $28,795  in  1960.  $25,000  down 
includes  building  and  receivables.  Mini¬ 
mum  working  capital  needed.  Jos.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


COLLEGE  TOWN  county  seat  weekly, 
exclusive  in  fine  mid-south  location. 
Good  plant.  Active  field  with  growth 
■>otential.  $35,000  down. 

Suburban  weekly  with  shopper  on 
E'lorida  West  Coast.  Owner  must  re¬ 
turn  north.  $32,000,  half  cash.  Has 
job  department. 

SOUTHERN  Publishing  PROPERTIES 
445  5th  Ave.  No.  St.  Petersburg,  E'la. 


TWO  IDAHO  EXCLUSIVE  WKLIES— 
One  at  $62M,  one  at  $63M.  Both  favor¬ 
able  terms.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88. 
Norton.  Kansas. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


DAILY — Chart  Area  9  up  to  $1  Millioo. 
Ebip.  Pub.  client  has  nec.  cash.  Conf. 
Rigby  Owen.  Box  1170,  Conroe,  Tex. 

DAILY  NEBVSPAPEK  in  10-35M  cir¬ 
culation  class  wanted — in  Midwest  or 
West.  Send  details.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential.  Box  1042,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN  has  $3,000  to  invest  as 
non-active  partner  in  newspaper  or 
radio  station  within  150  miles  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Box  989,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


$25,000  CASH  DOWN  PAYMENT 
for  established  weekly  or  small  daily 
grossing  $250,000  or  better  with  solid 
NETT  profit  record,  after  taxes.  Ebepe- 
rienced  newsman-editor  with  outstand¬ 
ing  history  has  large  trust  fund  to 
insure  long  term,  financial  stability. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  2.  3,  4.  5,  9.  10. 
No  white  elephants  or  promotions. 
Please  write  full  details  first  letter — 
in  confidence.  Box  1091,  EMitor  & 
Publisher, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  Wanted 


WILL  BUY  DAILY.  15-35.000  circu¬ 
lation.  Substantial  down  payment.  No 
blue  sky.  The  Itetter  the  paper,  com¬ 
munity  and  price,  the  more  likelihoo<l 
of  purchase.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  1110,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features— Syndicates 


WORLD  ON  WHEELS 

This  weekly  column  by  internationally 
known  automotive  authority.  E'loyd 
Clymer,  <leals  with  every  phase  of 
automobiles,  modern,  historical,  tech¬ 
nical  (in  layman’s  language).  Clymer 
is  world’s  largest  publisher  automotive 
books  (over  200  titles,  including  five 
large  Clymer  books  published  by 
McGraw-Hill.  I  His  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness  is  worldwide,  with  customers  in 
every  city  and  state,  hence  ready-made 
audience  of  auto  enthusiasts.  Cash  in 
on  the  fantastic  interest  in  motor  cars 
with  (jlymer’s  authoritative  column,  like 
San  E'rancisco  Chronicle.  Baltimore 
Sun,  Dodge  City  Globe.  Lorain  Journal 
and  others  are  doing.  Write  for  bro¬ 
chure  and  low  rates  to 

FLOYD  CLYMER 
MOTOR  SYNDICATE 
Los  Angeles  6.  Calif. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  (Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900. 


UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst.  N.J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVINfr-REPAlRING— TRUCKING 
Ebepert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 
BArclay  7-9775 


NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS.  INC. 
Erecting-PIanning-Repair 
P.O.  Box  124,  Islip,  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  Gen’l.  Mgr. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rettes 

"SITUATIONS  WANTfD" 
IPoy^s  witfe  ordsri 


1- tisit  _ 95c  ptr  lias _ 

2- tiaiss  _ 80c  per  line,  per  weak 

3- tisiss  _ 70e  par  lina,  per  vrtek 

4- tiRies  _ 55c  par  lint,  psr  srask 


(Count  36  units  snd/or  ipsccs  per  lint)  I 
(No  akbreviations!) 

If  a  box  Bustbsr  it  dttirtil,  add  2Sc  \ 
lor  this  consideration,  and  count  at  an  : 
additional  lint  in  your  espy.  I 

Air  anil  ssrrict  alto  anilabit  ts  bai 
.  adwtitors  at  SLIX)  extra. 


"AU.  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS"  | 

1- tiac  _ $1.45  pv  lint _ 

2- tiatt  _ $1.30  par  line,  por  sreak  I 

>tiniet  _ $1.15  per  lino,  per  wMk  I 

4-tinies  _ $L(XI  par  line,  psr  weak  I 

SOc  box  ebarpe  on  all  blind  ads  sxcwt  I 
thoss  of  tka  “Situationt  Wanted”  natara.  ’ 
BoKholdtn'  identity  held  in  strict  can- 
IdMct,  and  all  rtpliat  aiailad  each  dayt 

DEADLINE  FOR  AOtfERTISINO 
Wedaosdoy,  noon 

Editor  &  Publisher  j 

;  Co,,  Inc.  [ 

1475  Broodwny.  Now  Yorh-3«.  N.T. 
Tsls»kooo  IRyoo*  9-30S2 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Componing  Room 


1 —  Model  14  Linotype,  Serial  No.  60129 
with  Auxiliary  72*90 

Top  Magazine — 72  channel 

2 —  Bottom  Magazines — 90  channei 
S — Auxiliary  Magazines 

Linotype  Self-Quadder 
Miller  Slugotype  Saw 
Electric  Pot 

Molds;  12,  14,  24,  and  36  Point 
Price  32,600.00  fob  Pontiac 
Contact: 

Mr.  Dwight  Thompson 
THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 
P.O.  Box  9 
Pontiac.  Michigan 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— 384.60  to  397.60,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L  &  B  SALES 
COMPANY.  113  West  Market  Street. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric.  Excellent  condition. 
Write  Box  892  Editor  &  Publisher 

VARITYPERS  sold,  bought,  repaired 
and  traded.  Distorted  fonts  retiaired. 
Earl’s,  446  N.  State,  Chicago  10,  III. 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.’’  384.60  to  397.60. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
iiterature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  660,  Eikin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  836*1613 


Prt'KK  Rttom 


3  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

WITH  FOLDERS 
END  FEED— 23*9/16  CUTOFF 

1  WITH  AC  DRIVE  AND 
CUTLER*HAMMER  CONTROL 

1  WITH  AC  DRIVE  AND 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CONTROL 

CUTI,ER*HAMMER  CONVEYOR 

PRINTED  48,000  DAILY 
UNTIL  JAN.  31.  1961, 

SCHENECTADY 

GAZETTE 

332  STATE  STREET 
SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 


GOSS  FLATBED.  Completely  torn 
I  down,  rebuilt  30  months  a^  at  time  | 

:  of  moving  into  new  building.  Stroke 
I  lengthened  to  21"  printed  surface. 

I  Doing  best  job  it  has  ever  done.  Goss 
Co.  maintenance.  Can  be  seen  in  op* 

I  eration  until  May  16.  First  floor;  wide 
;  door  makes  easy  removal.  Complete 
I  complement  rollers,  chases,  etc.  Going 
rotary.  Contact  F.  O.  Wellnitz,  Call* 

I  Leader,  Elwood,  Ind. 

,  FOR  SALE:  Harris  offset,  41’^  x  62. 

2*coior.  with  Dexter  folder.  Eight  or 
,  16  pages.  A  good  buy.  Lansing  Labor  . 
News,  Lansing,  Mich. 

MAT  ROLLERS  Duplex  and  Goss  ; 
Heavy  Duty,  AC  motors.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Pre»g  Ritom  1 


I  PRESSES 

i  6  UNIT  SCOTT  23*9/16" 

I  Steel  Cylinder,  Rolier  Bearing;  2  double 
1  Folders;  A.C.  Drives;  Knoxviile  Jour* 

I  nal. 

j  SCOTT  MULTLUNIT  22%" 
j  4  Unit  Press  with  a  Reversible  Unit 
and  extra  Color  Cylinder ;  3  to  2  Heavy 
j  Duty  Double  Folders;  3* Arm  Reels  with 
I  Jones  Tensions;  C-H  Conveyors.  Re* 

I  maining  Press  located  at  Boston  Her* 
ald*Traveler.  Attractive  Terms  for  im* 

I  mediate  Removai. 

i  DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23*9/16" 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders; 

I  21  total  Units,  6  Folders  with  Balloon 
'  Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders;  6 
Drives  and  Controls;  3*arm  Reels  St 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 

I  Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis* 
!  patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

3*UNIT  HOE  2294" 

j  End  Feed;  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
I  burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

3*UNIT  HOE  2294" 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  end  Feed; 
A.C.  Drive;  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

'  GOSS  COMET 

Located  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Excellent 
Condition.  Available  immediately. 


MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 
FLATBEDS 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

(Count  36  units  and/or  spaces  per  line] 

CLASSIFICATION: _ 

COPY: _ 


-insertions. 


STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 
Knife;  A.C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr..  Autoplates  with  Vacuum 
Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 

Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 
Wood  Pre*Register  Machine 

Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 

Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 260' 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16' 


COMPOSING 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Modeis 
22.  23,  326 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
16861  ;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  62810;  Six 
Molds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.C. 
Motor, 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY,  STATE _ 

Authorized  BY - 

(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads.  Kindly  enclose  remittance  with  order 
see  Clauified  Advertising  Rate  Box) 


Prett  Ritom 


5 — Units  roller  bearing 
2 — Folders  22%",  80  pages 
Newspaper  conveyors 
Alternationg  current  molors 
Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

TUBULAR 

16-Page  Duplex  Standard  2/1  Color 
and  '/2  &  Va  Page  Folders  AC  Motor 
Drive,  Vacuum  Casting  Box 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  I7,N.Y. 
Murray  Hill  5-4774 


DUPLEX  4*page.  standard  tubulv 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  framst. 

DUPLEX  8*page.  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  fraiaaa 

DUPLEX  16*page.  standard  tubular, 
2  to  1  model,  stereo*mat  roller,  30  H.P, 
AC,  drive. 

GOSS  2*units,  arch  tsrpe.  double  fold*. 
2294'  End  Fed,  stereo*mat  roller,  H 
H.P.  AC.  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erector” 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valiey,  Caiif. 
I  Popular  6*0610  TRiangle  7*3371 


MAILROOM 

JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS  | 
BELT  CONVEYORS  | 

FOR  LOADING  DOCK  ! 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 

EDITOR  at  PU 


FOR  SALE:  Goss  High  Speed  Um 
Construction  Unit  Type  Quad  Prsa. 
Two  folders  36.000  impr.  per  hour  with 
roll  stands  complete  ready  to  ms. 
Museum  of  Science  &  Industry,  Chi¬ 
cago  37, 

AC  MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVES  30,  4«, 
50,  75  and  100  HP  available  now. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903.  Boisa 
Idaho. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7*46N 


Linotypes — Intertypes— Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 

NEWS  PAPER  EQUIPMENT^ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Liidlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Cl.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8.  Ma 

WANTED:  8*page  Duplex  or  Goss  flaU 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  aTaik 
able.  NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS, 
323  No.  4th  St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pi- 

LATE  MODEL  LINOTYPE,  model  IJ 
mixer,  with  72*channel  and  90*chaniiil 
magazines,  also  quadder  and  bloww, 
Electric  iwt  preferred,  gas  aceeptal^ 
Write,  don’t  phone,  with  complete  «• 
scription,  location,  shipping  conditiois, 
I  price,  to  Vernard  Bradley,  Daily  Joot" 
I  nal,  Kankakee,  Illinois. 


B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  March  18,  1961 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


AdminUtratire  Display  Adrertising  Editorial  Editorial 


EXECUTIVE  ■ 

SALES  MANAGER 

FOR  PRINTING  PLANT 

A  complete  letterpress  printing  plant  j 
gtseislizin^  in  publication  and  job  i 
work,  lecently  relocated  in  Florida, 
jutit  thoroushly  experienced  sales  I 
manager.  ! 

Applicants  must  have  comparable  ex-  | 
perisnee,  offset  background  helpful. 
Salas  contacts  and  following  in  trade  ' 
(Qually  helpful.  Air-conditioned  shop,  i 
Top  salary,  incentives  and  contract  to 
tbs  right  man.  Send  full  details  to; 
Mrs.  C.  Kief  os 
Indiantown  Printing,  Inc. 
Indiantown,  Florida 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

tot  growing  Florida  daily  printed  in 
ol^  plant.  Should  have  good  general 
kaowl^ge  of  all  phases  of  newspaper 
opasmtion  and  job  printing.  Opportu- 
lity  for  growth  in  a  comp^itive  situ¬ 
ation.  Box  1047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


All  Departments 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE  NOW  ON  .SOME  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND'S  TOP 
COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS! 
Openings  in  advertising,  reporting, 
buk-shop.  Send  neat  and  romplete  , 
resume  to  N.  B.  Weekly  Press  Asso.,  i 
440  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  13,  | 
Kass.  (All  queries  treated  confiden¬ 
tially,  of  course!) 


Artists 


ARTIST,  experienced  or  quirk  to  learn. 
Retouching,  layout;  large  daily  C^art 
Area  2.  Box  1100,  EVlitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  booming 
^thern  California  ABC  daily.  Out¬ 
side  salesmen  as  well  as  phone  room. 
Must  have  exceptional  record  in  man¬ 
agement.  substantiated  by  riependable 
references.  Attractive  salary-bonus 
plan.  Many  company  Irenefits  includ¬ 
ing  retirement  program.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Dale  L.  ibtther,  DAILY 
NEWS  TRIBUNE.  Fullerton.  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGBR-SALHSMAN. 
Imm^iate  opening  for  a  hard-working 
daasified  manager  of  a  small  paper, 
or  top  staff  man  on  larger  iiaper.  Good 
starting  salary — liberal  company  bene- 
Ike— excellent  working  conditions.  Chart 
Area  6.  Give  qualifications  and  salary 
opected  to:  Scott  Penrod,  Advertising 
Director,  Times-Gazette.  Ashland,  Ohio. 


experienced  OLASSIFTia)  SALES¬ 
MAN,  man  or  woman,  to  sell  and  man¬ 
age  staff  of  our  tri-weekly  in  rapidly 
growing  .suburban  area  near  San  iSan- 
osoo.  Salary  and  bonus  insurance. 
Send  resume  to:  Times,  Box  937,  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek.  Calif. 


TELEPHONE 

SOLICITORS 

lo  join  the  classified  staff  of  one  of 
America’s  moat  ifogreasive  news- 
MWP  located  in  a  city  of  over  2,000.- 
™0,  in  Chart  Area  2.  and  own^  by 
one  of  the  largest  i>ubliahing  concerns 
■n  the  country.  These  openings  offer 
lop  salaries  for  experienced  people  with 
*  paper  sporting  one  of  the  most  fan- 
•••rc  success  stories  to  date  in  news- 
yoper  annals.  Serul  resume  to  Box 
1128,  Editor  &  Pxddisher. 


Display  Advertising 


advertising  SALESMAN  to  work 

on  new  accounts,  promotions.  Write 
P.  Grandon,  The  Daily  Gazette,  Ster- 
Img.  Ill. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


ADViniTISING  MANAGER  for  small  ; 
.'i-day  Southern  California  daily.  Lo-  | 
cated  within  hour  drive  of  Los  Angeles,  j 
mountains,  beaches,  desert.  Must  be  { 
(lualified  to  assume  active  job  and  in-  i 
tend  to  remain  iiermanently.  Refer-  | 
cures  will  be  carefully  checked.  Corona 
Daily  Indei>endent,  Corona,  Calif.  ! 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  some  | 
layout  ability.  Must  lie  solier.  Salary  ' 
and  commission.  Write  Dillon,  Daily  ^ 
Commercial,  Leesburg,  Ma.  ! 


DISPLAY  ADVintTISlNG  MANAGER. 
27,000,  7-day  daily.  The  Daily  Review, 
Hayward,  California. 


LARGE  DAILY-SUNDAY.  Chart  Area 
2.  has  opening  for  display  ad  sales-  ' 
man.  Some  experience  necessary.  Send  I 
complete  resume  education,  earnings, 
experience  to  Box  1090,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
Usher.  Replies  confidential.  | 


Editorial 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobe  available  from  Coast  to  ' 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer-  I 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
CE  6-5670.  ! 

EDITOR  to  direct  staff  of  5  on  good  j 
7.000  circulation  Eastern  Penna.  Daily.  | 
Experience  necessary  in  all  phases  of 
the  job.  Will  also  consider  “second 
man”  now  on  larger  paper.  Give  full 
background,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1030,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter- 
photographers,  accent  on  reporting. 
Expanding  staff  in  fast-growing  area. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  1034,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIP— Edi¬ 
torial  assistant  in  public  affairs  office. 
Ac^emic  year  stipend  $1600,  plus 
waiver  of  fees.  Excellent  opimrtunity 
for  graduate  study.  Write  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Office,  Kent  State  University, 
Kent,  Ohio. 


JOBS  FOR  EDITORS  in  both  book 
(trade  and  technical)  and  magazine 
(monthly  journal)  departments  of 
non-profit  publishing  organization.  Send 
reaumes  to  Box  991.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I  REPORTER,  courthouse  beat  and  gen- 
I  eral  assignment,  also  edit  weekly  farm 
I  page,  for  10,000  circ.  afternoon  and 
I  Sunday  daily  in  southeast  Nebr. 
Should  have  working  knowledge  of 
camera.  Fine  community,  energetic 
:  newspaper.  Job  open  mid-May  or 
i  early  June.  Send  resume,  references  to 
R.  S.  Marvin,  managing  editor,  Pat¬ 
rice  Sun,  Beatrice.  Nebr. 


YOUNG  PRO,  male  or  female,  for 
aggressive  weekly  group.  Opportunity 
here.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1044,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  60,000  eastern  sub¬ 
urban  daily.  Supervisory  experience 
mandatory.  Will  Iw  key  man  in  spark¬ 
ing  product  for  circulation  growth.  Up 
to  $200  weekly  for  right  man.  Box 
1060,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  needed  by  top 
quality  semi-weekly  which  also  pul^ 
lishes  weekly  in  neighboring  town. 
EIxperienced  man  desired  but  will  con¬ 
sider  beginner  with  talent.  Unusually 
fine  community  of  16.000  population 
in  Middle  Tenn.  Good  pay  and  working 
conditions.  Tullahoma  News.  Box  1399. 
Tullahoma,  Tenn. 


EDITOR— MAN  OR  WOMAN,  for 
good  weekly  in  Southeastern  Penna. 
60  miles  from  Phila.  or  Baltimore. 
Must  have  some  practical  experience. 
Steady  job  with  growing  firm  in  fine 
community.  Write  in  detail  to  Oxford 
Press,  Oxford,  Pa.  or  phone  441, 


LARGE  DAILY  in  Chart  Area  2  needs 
reporter  with  about  a  year  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  cover  two-town  beat.  Good 
benefits  and  pay.  Promotion  Oppor¬ 
tunities.  Box  1076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

for  March  18,  1961 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  for  six-  : 
man  desk,  36,000  P.M.  daily,  two  edi-  I 
tions.  Need  fast,  accurate  worker.  | 
Forty-hour  week,  group  insurance,  i 
profit  sharing.  List  experience  and  I 
references,  state  salary  requirements.  i 
Personnel  Director,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Citizen. 

MEDICAL  WRITER  for  national  doc¬ 
tor  imblication  headquartered  in  Los  > 
Angeles.  Medical  experience  desirable 
but  not  mandatory.  Give  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  starting  salary.  Box  108L  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher.  I 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  prize-winning 
Central  Wisconsin  weekly;  pay  open;  I 
hospitalization,  insurance,  paid  vaca-  | 
tion;  camera  knowledge  helpful.  No 
selling.  Pleasant,  busy  city  with  in-  i 
dustry,  good  agriculture,  lots  of  out¬ 
door  recreation.  Write;  Tribune-Ga¬ 
zette,  Clintonville,  Wis. 


N.  Y.  TRADE  ASSOCIATION  seeks 
experienced  writer  for  varied  PR  as¬ 
signments;  releases,  speeches,  industry 
newsletter,  etc.  Newspaper,  wire  serv¬ 
ice  man  preferred.  $6,600  to  start. 
Box  1070,  Editor  ft  I^blisher. 


WANTED:  Young  man  as  combination 
wire  editor  and  newsman.  Contact: 
Richard  B.  Derrick.  News  Editor.  The 
Herald  Press.  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 
(Telephone  YUkon  3-2636) 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  young,  aggressive, 
some  experience,  to  head  department 
for  competitive,  fast-growing  Western 
New  York  A.  M.  daily.  DMk  experi¬ 
ence  talent  for  lively  makeup  essen¬ 
tial;  photographic  ability  helpful  but 
not  necessary.  Write  Box  1074,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


WORKING  REPORTER  for  general 
assignment  beat  in  county  seat  of 
26.000.  Chart  Area  10.  Permanent  spot 
for  man  who  can  produce.  Box  1066. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AMUSEMENTS  EDITOR  applications 
sought.  Must  know  drama,  music,  gen¬ 
eral  entertainment  field.  Prefer  man 
from  Chart  Area  9  or  6.  Write  back¬ 
ground.  qualifications,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1120,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

For  prize-winning  daily  in  scenic  west¬ 
ern  Colorado.  'This  is  an  unusually  fine 
paper  and  needs  a  fine,  firm  pro  who 
is  looking  for  a  permanent  sjxk.  West¬ 
erner  preferred.  Alan  Pritchard,  The 
Daily  Sentinel.  Grand  Junction,  Colo¬ 
rado. 


CITY  EDITOR.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  good  newsman,  preferably  two  or 
three  years  experience,  on  14.000  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  an  aggressive  zone. 
$77,000  new  air-conditioned  plant — ex¬ 
cellent  hospitalization  plan — (mod  sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience  and 
ability.  Write  Box  1124,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DO  YOU  FIT  THIS  PKTTURE?  Are 
you  the  gal  to  take  a  women’s  section 
from  the  doldrums  to  the  heig)^7 
We’re  looking  for  a  women’s  editor 
with  at  least  moderate  experience  in 
papers  of  high  standsuds.  She  needs: 
a  flair  for  makeup;  ability  to  direct 
copy  and  production  (with  a  couple 
of  helpers)  ;  to  envision  and  execute 
bright  features  and  pages;  and.  most 
of  all.  to  sprout  ideas  as  to  what 
her  section  should  be  and  do.  Box 
1126,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

for  small,  successful  European 
English-language  weekly,  ^up- 
to-nuts  newspaper  experience 
and  good  knowledge  French  es¬ 
sential.  Hard  work,  moderate 
salary.  Must  pay  way  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  Interviews  New  York, 
March  27  to  April  8.  Write 
fully — references. 

Box  1096  Editor  ft  Publisher 


CITY  EDI'TOR  for  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  weekly.  Knowledge  of  makrap, 
government,  helpful.  Box  1121,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CXJPY  EDITOR — must  be  far  above 
average,  accurate,  imaginative,  under 
40.  For  top  Eastern  daily  over  300,000 
circulation.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
1122,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

HALLMARK 
Humorous  Editor 

Opportunity  to  write  and  edit 
humorous  cards,  develop  new 
humorous  material,  select  the 
best  humorous  ideas  submitted 
by  contributors  and  staff  writers. 
Male  or  female.  Salary  open. 
Many  benefits.  Age  22-39.  Ex¬ 
cellent  advancement. 

Personnel  Department 
Hallmark  Cards 
25th  and  McGee 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 


HAVE  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  ex¬ 
perienced  area  news  editor.  Must  be 
capable  directing  correspondents,  head 
writing,  layout  and  development  of  area 
news  and  photo  coverage.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  good  salary,  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  hospitalisation  and  life  in¬ 
surance.  Give  full  information  your 
experience,  personal  data,  references 
first  letter.  Replies  held  confidential, 
'The  News-Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  top-notch 
local  newsman  to  become  managing 
editor  on  Pennsylvania  daily  in  eco¬ 
nomically  stable  community  in  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania.  All  advantages 
of  small-city  living  for  family  and 
children.  Your  reply  held  in  closest 
confidence.  Send  samples  in  replying  to 
Box  1099,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  giving 
availability  date. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  run  news 
desk,  supervise  good  staff.  Aggressive, 
(Trowing  morning  daily  of  nearly 
14,000.  Should  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  local  news  and  a  passion  for  accu¬ 
racy.  Make  this  your  move  up  I  Send 
details  to  William  Babel,  Editor,  Press- 
Republican.  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


NEWSMAN  to  supervise  student  morn¬ 
ing  daily  at  large  midwestern  univer¬ 
sity.  Metropolitan  experience  preferred. 
Bachelor’s  degree  required.  Night  work. 
Pay,  $160  a  week.  Box  1098,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


OPENING  AVAILABLE  for  Reporter 
on  Kansas  county  seat  Weekly,  Would 
consider  recent  J-Sehool  graduate. 
Knowledge  of  camera  helpful  but  not 
essential.  Send  resume  and  picture  to 
Chris  Scherling,  Osborne  County 
Farmer,  Osborne.  Kansas. 


REPORTER  for  (reneral  assignment. 
3  to  6  years  experience,  for  13,600 
daily.  Fine  living  community,  benefits, 
good  salary  with  future.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  C.  V.  Rowland,  The 
Sentinel.  Lewistown,  Pa. 


It  is  not  advisable  te  send  ORIGI¬ 
NAL  clippings,  extracts  or  other 
material  to  an  advertiser.  Send  only 
copies  or  duplicates.  EDITOR  ft 
PUBLISHER  cannot  assamo  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  retam  of  any 
material  sent  in  answer  to  “Help 
Wanted’’  advertisements. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WANTED  for  Journalism  School  staff 
at  iarjte  university:  selling  free>iance 
writer,  with  newspaper  training  and 
Bachelor’s  dettree.  who  knows  crisp, 
colorful  w’ritinft.  High  pay.  Kiftht  man 
will  have  time  to  work  on  his  own 
projects.  Box  1094.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED— REPORTER  for  Western 
Pennsylvania  daily;  must  have  at  least 
one  year’s  exi)erience  on  newspa|)er. 
For  jreneral  assignment.  Pension  Plan. 
Hospitalization  and  other  l^enehts  of> 
fered.  Interv'iew  essential.  References 
will  be  checked.  Reply  Box  1108,  &litor 
&  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  for  ma- 
chinist  who  can  diat^nose  trouble  and 
make  adjustments  rec]uire<l  on  Inter- 
type  mixers.  tape-oi>erated  Comet  300’s, 
Ludlow  and  Elrod.  Also  have  o|>eninK 
for  qualified  combination  press  ma¬ 
chinist-electrician  familiar  with  16- 
unit  Hoe  press.  Write  complete  resume 
and  include  references  in  first  letter. 
All  replies  treated  confidentially. 

Personnel  Department 

OREGON  JOURNAL 
Portland  7,  Oregon 

STRIKE  CONDITIONS  EXIST 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


TAPE  PUNCHER — Excellent  l»enefit8, 
new  air  conditioned  plant  in  country 
setting;.  Contact  Larry  Cure,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Chicoi>ee  Falls.  Mass. 


Photography 

CAMERA-WISE  WRITER,  or  photOR 
with  some  writins:  talent,  to  handle 
visual  aids  for  trade  association  in  met- 
roinditan  D.C.  Accent  on  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  servicing  requests  for  still 
and  film  prints.  All  alwut  yourself  in 
hrst  letter  to  Box  1118,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  WITH  IMAGINA¬ 
TION  to  hea<l  two-man  department  for 
Great  Lakes  Daily.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  youn^t  lensman  cautcht 
in  the  accident-hre-handshakinf?  rut  to 
show  what  he  can  do  with  off)>eat. 
human  interest,  available  liKht  pho- 
toitraphy.  working  for  a  pa|>er  which 
runs  a  full  pa^e  of  local  pictures  each 
week,  seldom  has  a  wire  photo  on 
paRe  one,  and  wants  every  shot  to 
count.  Must  have  technical  com|>etence. 
some  exi>erience.  Send  photos  or  tear- 
sheets.  Write  Bo.x  1114,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEED  HELP? 

Let  an  E  &  P  Classihed  Ad  find  it. 
Newspaper  personnel  look  at  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Is  your  vacancy  listed 
there? 


HELP  WANTED 


Public  R^ations  | 


I  WRITER  WANTED  to  prepare  product 
publicity  for  building  material,  manu- 
I  facturer  located  in  chart  area  .ix. 

I  Some  travel  involved.  Reporting  and 
I  photographic  experience  on  small  daily 
I  or  large  weekly  helpful.  Write  fully. 
Box  995,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  P.R.  I 

Account  Executive  ! 

'  Leading  Washington,  D.C.  firm  seeks 
capable  reporter-writer,  age  25  to  45, 
j  with  minimum  three  years'  experience 
I  on  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  to  i 
I  start  as  assistant  account  executive,  i 
I  develop  into  account  management.  , 
I  Initial  duties  demand  capacity  for  I 
solid  editorial  research;  fast,  fluent,  j 
accurate  writing.  Agency  services  | 
national  clients,  develops  community  j 
relations  programs,  produces  pub¬ 
licity,  literature,  speeches,  filmscripts, 
reports,  etc.  Send  detailed  resume,  j 
including  desired  salary  range  and  ' 
references,  to  Box  INI,  Editor  &  ^ 
I  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTEfi 


Promotion 


Assistant  Promotion  Manager 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Creative  self-starter  with  pri)\en  abiiiti 
to  write  well  and  fast— who  know, 
layout  and  can  develop  and  d.rect  pro. 
duction  of  etlitorial  and  aitvertlsini 
promotion. 

We  want  an  exiierience<i  ;ind  con- 
scientious  fellow  around  3U  who  i,  , 
gcMxl  siieaker,  likes  to  work  with  iieopi, 
and  will  apply  himself  to  all  phaiw 
of  newspai>er  promotion  and  laiblk 
relations. 

This  is  an  excellent  opiairtunity  witb 
one  of  the  world's  most  honored  and 
resitected  newspaiters.  Co<kI  salary, 
private  ottice  and  generous  Is-nefit,  to 
man  who  qualifies. 

Write,  enclosing  resume,  phutograpk 
and  salary  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
THE  WASHINCTON  POST 
1516  L  Street.  NW 
Washington  5,  D.C. 

INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

Editorial 

HERE'S  A  MAN  ...  to  handle  the 
job,  ease  your  responsibilities!  He  will 
make  you  money!  Half  million  revenue 
increase  at  low  cost  in  3  years  I  Man¬ 
agement  experience  plus  integrity. 
Seeks  challenge,  responsibility,  hard 
work  with  opportunity  to  share  suc¬ 
cess.  Confidential  liaison.  Agency,  fee 
paid.  Box  1000.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  —  Person¬ 
nel  Manager  of  one  of  the  best  dailies 
seeks  challenging  growth  opportunity. 
Resume  on  request.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Write  Box  1053,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TALENT  ON  A  TREADMILL!  .  .  . 
All-around  newspaper  iierson.  presently 
Ad.  Mgr.  of  new  offset  daily,  not 
optimistic  about  product  progress,  de¬ 
sires  move  to  a  MCTUALLY  PRO- 
GREISSIVE  future.  Experienced  all  de¬ 
partments.  Strong  on  sales  training, 
personnel  relations,  public  s|>eaking, 
problem  solving,  top  level  contacts.  Can 
offer  100%  assistance  to  publisher  of 
ambitious  weekly  or  hometown  daily. 
Write  to: 

Gardner  Campbell,  Jr. 

137  Northwest  7th  Street 
Boca  Raton,  Florida 

Cartoonists 

AWARD-WINNING  Editorial  Cartoon-  i 
ist,  16  years  exi>erience.  Widely  re¬ 
printed.  Highest  recommendations  pro¬ 
vided  by  present  employer.  Box  1088, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

Circulation  \ 

CIRCULATION  PROBLEMS  solved.  I 
plus!  Recent  Director,  one  of  the  top  I 
60.  See  ad  under  ‘Administrative,’  ^x  i 
lOOO,  Editor  &  Publisher,  entitled —  j 
"Hero’s  A  Man.”  I 

SUPERVISOR  or  District  Manager.  I 
Young,  married;  nine  years  experience. 
Strong  for  carrier  promotion.  Chart 
Area  1  or  2.  Box  997,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  woman.  16 
years  experience,  Southern  California 
daily.  Excellent  lineage  building  rec¬ 
ord.  Want  Southern  California,  prefer 
beach  area,  daily  or  weekly,  ^x  1051, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  to  manager’s  spot. 
Eleven  years  retail  experience:  strong 
on  shopping  center  promotions,  special 
sections.  Age  36,  married.  Box  999, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  I 

Capable  j 

Efficient  ! 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

Proveil  reconl  in  retail.  classifle<l  and 
general  in  highly  romi>etitive  large  as 
well  as  small  market  dailies.  Know 
effective  promotion,  use  of  Bureau  ma¬ 
terial  and  market  studies,  staff  organi¬ 
zation  for  greater  efficiency  and  how 
to  keep  ex|>ense  within  range.  Best  of 
all  have  i>romotion  ideas!  Good  reasons 
for  leaving  present  i>osition.  Will  see 
you  in  your  office  or  at  ANPA  in  NY. 
Write  Box  1106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-MANAG¬ 
ER,  highly  comi>etent  in  selling,  layout 
copy,  promotions  and  servicing  desires 
|K>sition  with  opirortunity  to  ativance. 
College  graduate.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

15  YEARS  ADVERTISING  and  admin¬ 
istrative  ex|)erience  on  28M  daily.  Four 
years  National  ad  manager  and  Credit 
manager.  Seeking  advancement  as  Ad¬ 
vertising  manager  or  equivalent.  Fam¬ 
ily.  38  years  old.  Excellent  background. 
Box  1096,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  FOR  ME!  Alert  young 
newspaper  Adman  seeks  to  relocate 
permanently  on  solid  Florida  daily.  14 
years’  experience  in  sales,  layout,  copy, 
same  paper.  Reliable  family  man.  ^x 
1102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  REPORTER,  married,  24, 
1%  years  100,000  daily  experience  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  itolice,  three  years 
Navy  PIO.  Can  use  camera.  Available 
May  5th.  Box  1002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHART  AREA  9  or  12  managing  edi¬ 
torship  or  city  editorship  spot  sought  by 
editor,  33.  Newsman  17  years.  Box 
1032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


♦*  EDITOR  &  REPORTERS  ♦* 

Nationai  Clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  I 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

66  W.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

AWARD-WINNING  former  Cleveland 
news  reporter,  40,  male,  seeks  return  | 
to  daily;  strong  on  in-depth  report-  ' 
ing,  feature  ideas,  rewrite,  city  desk.  ! 
Box  1033,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

EDITORIAL  POSITION  WANTED  on  , 
small-town  paper.  B.A.,  veteran,  29, 
no  experience,  ^x  1043,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher, 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Mature,  versa-  ' 
tile,  experienced.  Share  with  other 
alert  publishers  at  fraction  of  salary. 
Exceptional,  exclusive  daily  column 
national,  international,  domestic  af¬ 
fairs  supplements  your  local,  regional 
matter.  For  fortnight’s  sample  with¬ 
out  obligation,  write:  Elditor,  EVERY¬ 
DAY  EDITORIALS.  Spring  Lake. 
N.  J. 

HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM 

Experienced  Cleveland  dailies;  photog-  ' 
raphy,  ideas,  in-depth  reporting,  fea-  . 
tures,  layout.  Available  June  15th.  I 
What  have  you?  Box  1036,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher,  i 

JOURNALISM  GRAD,  33.  alert  and 
aggressive  with  camera  experience  and 
production  know-how  (offset  and 
printing)  seeks  place  on  house  organ, 
magazine  or  newspaper  Chart  Areas  12. 
11.  3,  4  or  N.Y.C.  Box  1102,  Studio 
City,  California. 

PENN  STATE  CO-ED,  J-major,  seeks 
summer  work  on  Elastern  weekly  or 
daily  with  high  standards.  References. 
Box  1007,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

PRIZEWINNER,  wants  general  news 
or  womens  page  post  on  permanent  or 
summer  basis.  Highly  qualified.  Box 
1008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RACE  WRITER.  HANDICAPPER. 
Financially  successful  study  last  five 
years  all  major  tracks.  Si>ecialty  2 
and  3  three-year-old  classics.  Predicted 
chart  on  request  any  current  major 
race.  Member  National  ’Turfwriter’s 
Association.  Twenty  years  all  sports 
experience.  Box  1010,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  J-GRAD,  four  ytsn 
weekly  editor,  reporter,  columnist, 
photographer;  two  years  mayor’s  as. 
sistant  city  of  100,000,  Seeks  editorial 
or  PR  job  West  Coast.  Present  annual 
pay  is  36,825.  Box  1009,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

TOP  MAN  in  present  newspaper  post, 
tion  SEEKS  NEWS  JOB  with  chal¬ 
lenge  in  newsimper,  public  relations, 
radio-TV.  Age  26,  journalism  graduats, 
four  years  experience.  Box  1013,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  SPORTS  OR  TELEGRAPH  post 
sought  on  Elastern  P.M.  9%  yean 
experience.  Box  1041,  Elditor  &  Pub 
lisher. 

ART  CRITIC-REPORTER.  Eight  yean 
journalistic  experience.  BA  Journalism, 
2V5  years  art  training,  military  in¬ 
formation  officer.  Box  1082,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

DEISKMAN,  thoroughly  experienead. 
fast,  accurate,  mature,  sober,  reliable; 
A.M.  rim  Chart  Areas  10  or  12  pre 
ferred.  Now  metro  telegraph  editor. 
Eiox  1081,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER.  Oil,  Atomic.  Fi¬ 
nance:  33,  English-Journalism.  Law 
and  Political-EJconomy  Degrees:  Meb 
ropolitan  financial  Daily;  News.  win. 
reporting  experience.  Wants  news  slot 
with  industry  orientated  daily:  Soutb 
ern  educated,  versatile,  adaptable,  am¬ 
bitious.  Growth  opportunity.  Box  1071, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

I  WANT  A  JOB 

Journalism  major,  finished  next  year. 
I  would  like  to  be  your  MAN  FRIDAY 
this  summer.  Any  ideas?  Box  977, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 

MIDWESTERN-BORN  NEWSPAPEK- 
MAN  in  early  40’s  with  more  than 
20  years  of  experience  (all  phases  of 
newspaper  work)  and  now  employed 
by  small  city  daily  (8-10,000  circulie 
tion)  as  news-city  editor  seeks  po» 
tion  as  editor  or  managing  editor  with 
opportunity  to  deveiop  a  good,  local 
newspaper  of  which  publisher  can  he 
proud.  Knows  production  problems. 
Pay  or  size  of  paper  less  importast 
than  opportunity  to  work  hard  *1 
creating  outstanding,  well-edited,  re 
spected  paper.  Box  1066,  Eiditor  a 
'  Publisher. 
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SITl  ATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


iilWSMAN,  exiMrienced  all  beats,  fea- 
tuiM.  editorials,  copy  desk,  seeks  chai¬ 
ning  biiot  with  editorship  possibili- 
tim.  Char;  Areas  10,  11  or  12, 

41M.  Syi'oar,  Calif. 


ready  to  go  right  NOW! 

Single,  male.  27,  for  Overseas  job. 
B,SJ.  Five  years  newswriting,  editing; 

all  iihases.  Salary  up  to  you. 
Rnow  French.  Available  immediately.  I 
Box  1061.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


RgPORTKR.  three  years  experience 
police,  city  hall  beats — some  desk  on 
naall  dailies — seeks  position  on  pro- 
«{Msive  Chart  Area  1  daily.  J  School, 
rotsrsn.  SDX.  Box  1067,  Editor  & 
Psbiisher. 


reporter  •  DESKMAN;  Missouri 
ftsd..  35;  now  published  magazine 
frte-lancer;  seeks  daily  spot  requiring 
venatility,  bright  writing,  craftsman's 
ipproach.  Elxperienced  weekly,  large 
jaily,  wire  service.  Box  1069,  Elditor 
t  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Wants  return  to  challenging  WORK¬ 
ING  sports  editor’s  job  on  medium- 
Isrge  daily  anywhere.  Now  stymied  in 
laa^nd  desk  job  on  top  met.  42,  mar¬ 
ried.  Column,  top  layout,  camera, 
itrong  local  and  features.  Best  refer- 
tsees.  Box  1062.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  —  Sober,  hard-work¬ 
ing  with  60,000  a.m.  daily.  Seeks  spot 
vith  a.m.  paper,  75,000  up.  Qualified 
isjout  man.  With  present  paper,  4^ 
jrt,  8  yrs.  writing  experience.  Sam- 
riks,  top  reference.  Box  1059,  Editor 
t  ^blisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWS  EDITOR 

Ceatral  Maas.  Weekly.  J-grad  with 
4»s  years  writing,  editing  experience. 
Know  circulation,  photo,  backshop. 
ATsilable  immediately.  Salary  open. 
Single,  27,  and  willing  to  relocate. 
Write  Box  1066.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.1.1,  ALL-AROUND  MAN.  modest 
■alary.  Available  now!  Box  1133,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


•IGGGRESSIVE  HS  GRAD,  interested 
in  newspni>ers.  writing  field;  beginner 
typist.  Will  start  at  any  iiost.  Louis 
Lleberman,  209-38  45th  Rd.,  Bayside 
n.  N.  Y. 


•Uf  INTERESTED  IN  DEVELOPING 
book/ art  section  for  paper  over  35,000 
tire.  Reporting-feature  writing  not  ex- 
duM.  European  training.  Hold  LL.B. 
tnd  LL.M.  degrees.  Handle  Graphic. 
Box  1093,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER.  32. 
'St,  traveled  abroad,  seeks  Pittsburgh 
area  post.  Box  1107,  ^itor  &  Pub- 
iiihsr. 


COPY  EDITOR  —  mature  capable. 
Past,  accurate  editing,  sharp  heads. 
Experienced  slot,  wire.  Prefer  medium 
city,  permanent.  Box  1118,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GIRLS  ARE  NO  GOOD  for  the  usual 
type  of  news  job.  But  if  you  want  a 
BA  with  understanding  of  subtle  sell¬ 
ing  technique.  I’m  for  you.  Three 
yoara  ex|)erience  writing  propaganda 
(apeeches.  releases,  magazine)  for  for¬ 
eign  government.  Knowledge  editing, 
^t.  rewrite.  Age  26.  Box  1112, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO  EYESHADE.  BUT  .  .  . 

In  that  good,  old-time  Front  Page 
tradition — A  modern,  hard-hitting 
newsman,  26.  top  metro,  medium 
eswrite.  editing,  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  clips;  can  and  will  get  any 
•tory,  write  quick-clear-crisp-accu- 
rate  copy.  B^.  Seek  inside  and ' 
or  outside  job  NYC  or  area  or 
n-orldwide.  Call  NYC:  TE  1-3548, 
or  write  Box  1123,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  on  medium-large  daily 
•ought  by  reporter-deskman,  27.  with 
lour  years  daily,  half-year  weekly  ex- 
0*cy*nce.  Now  on  25,000  class  PM  in 
suburb.  All  brats,  rewrite,  sub- 
JMtial  deskwork.  Married,  child,  vet. 
"Wgr  West  Coast,  but  will  go  any- 
*here.  Box  1104.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Editorial 


OVERSEAS  POST  SOUGHT  by  editor  i 
of  6.000  Southwest  daily.  Reporter,  | 
camera,  makeup.  Jumped  from  he-  i 
ginning  reporter  to  wire  editor  32,000 
Southwest  A.M.  in  five  months.  Do  ! 
everything  in  present  job.  Single,  27, 
BA  journalism.  Air  F'orce  veteran. 
Box  1037,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  I 


REPORTER,  10  years  experience  all  i 
lieats.  B.A..  33,  single.  Prefer  Chart  j 
Area  2,  will  relocate.  Box  1115,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  26.  vet.  liberal-arts  B.A.. 
Euroi>ean  travel,  2  years  experience; 
wants  San  Francisco  urea  job  in  news, 
PR.  etc.  Box  1101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR 

Intelligent  reporter  also  capable  of 
lucid  editorials,  imaginative  headlines.  > 
creative  makeup,  staff  and  art  super-  i 
vision.  Soundly  educated.  Experienced  | 
and  disciplined  in  the  traile.  Strong 
in  economics,  aviation,  military  affairs. 
Y’oung  126),  married,  ambitious,  | 

I  want  a  tough,  responsible  job  that  | 
can  only  lie  filled  by  a  thorough  news-  ! 
man.  Available  July  1.  Box  1089,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTING.  FEATURE  POSITION 
desired  by  employed  agency  writer.  , 
Chart  Area  6.  Experience)!  free-lance  I 
writer.  Knows  camera.  Married,  28.  ! 
RSJ.  Box  1127,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  ^ 


SCIENCE  WRITER:  two  Journalism 
degrees,  five  years  general  exiierience  I 
Canadian  metro  daily  230,000.  Two  ! 
years  university  training  reporting  ! 
science  news.  Magazine,  newspaper  or  i 
international  organization  interested  | 
in  this  new  field.  Married.  28,  no  kids.  | 
Want  to  travel.  Box  1092,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher. 


,  SMALL  CITY  EDITOR  last  three 
;  years — metroiiolitan  deskman  five  years 
I  — wants  to  move  up.  Box  1116.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


!  THIS  IS  AN  EMERGENCY! 

I  FORMER  EDITOR-REPORTER  who 
sold  himself  to  TV-Radio-F'ilms  wants 
I  return  of  his  soul.  He  believes  this 
I  may  lie  accomplished  through  chal- 
I  lenging  creative  opportunity.  Family 
I  of  six  hungrily  awaits  success  for  this 
30-year-uld  talent,  now  head  of  own 
'  general  communications  agency.  If 
you  are  in  a  iiosition  to  help,  please 
write  Box  1125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  WINTER-WEARY  daily  reporter-edi¬ 
tor;  education,  column,  features,  fash- 
1  ion,  editorials,  general  news ;  wants 
I  news,  PR.  mag,  similar  post  in  fall, 
1  Chart  Area  12.  10.  Mature  woman, 
'  accurate,  reputable,  long  experience. 
I  No  ties.  Box  1109,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  WRITER-EDITOR 
I  Seven  years  creative  book  and  PR. 

Ph.D.,  university  teaching  background. 
I  Ideas,  style,  production,  plus  speed  and 
I  craftsmanship.  Wants  idea  spot  N.Y.C., 
Washington  or  Europe.  April  1  or  fall. 
'  Bo.x  1027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Fre«  Lance 


NEWS  FROM  ABROAD  —  What  do 
;  your  readers  want  to  know  about  Eu- 
I  rope?  Let  experienced  reporter,  moving 
to  EXirope,  send  news  and  features 
I  aimed  at  your  readers’  interests.  Resu- 
I  me,  samples  on  request.  L.  J.  Snyder, 
860  Wooster  Street.  Los  Angeles  35, 
;  California. 


I  ATTENTION  SYNDICATES! 

I  Weekly  pop  music  column — for  teen 
I  or  general  audience — by  experienced 
I  writer.  Reviews,  interviews,  discussion. 
I  Box  1097,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Irutruetort 


MAN  with  eight  years  experience  writ¬ 
ing.  editing  on  major  dailies  seeks 
college  instructor  poet  where  he  can 
do  graduate  work  summer  or  fall. 
Box  1087.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Literary  T rantlations 

Photography 

TRANSLATIONS 

From  Russian  and  Polish  languages 
tor  all  types  of  literary  work.  Mar¬ 
garet  Jakvitz,  58  Burt  Street.  Roches¬ 
ter  9.  New  York. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  all  around  ' 
printer.  May  invest.  Newspaper,  Chart  i 
Area  10-12.  Small  daily  or  weekly.  ' 
New  processes.  Age  45,  25  years’  ex-  i 
perience.  Box  1016,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

GOOD.  HARD-WORKING  news  pho¬ 
tographer  who  can  write.  Car,  cameras, 
family.  Box  1020,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  "You  name  it 
and  I’ve  done  it.”  Six  years  experience 
with  New  York  daily,  plus  eight  years 
free  lance.  Own  equipment.  Married, 
23.  car.  Samples  upon  request.  Will 
relocate  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Box  1079, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  promotion 
manager  specializing  in  anniversary 
editions  and  special  page  features  avail¬ 
able  for  select  N.Y.  and  N.J.  weekly 
publications.  References.  Box  1021,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

MACHINIST,  14  years  experience  Goss  ' 
and  Scott  presses.  Wood  stereo  and  1 
paster  equipment.  Conscientious,  ex-  < 
cellent  references.  Box  1017.  Editor  1 
A  Publisher. 

MAN.  COMPOSING  (SUPERINTEND-  1 
ENT)  background  seeks  job  as  assist¬ 
ant  production  manager.  Challenge, 
opportunity  important.  Box  1018,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  MAN.  broad  exi>erience 
in  high-powered  circulation  contests, 
book  promotions,  etc.,  for  leading 
newspapers  and  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions.  Available  full  time  nr  free  lance. 
Box  1117,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

OR 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Twenty-five  years  on  metropolitan 
dailies,  mostly  supervision.  Thorough 
knowledge  color,  new  processes.  Box 
1026,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Rtiationa 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 

1  We’ll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con- 
'  tact:  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON- 
;  NEL.  6  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2, 

1  Illinois.  CE  6-5670. 

STUDENT  LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE 
operator,  54.  married,  H.  S.,  to  % 

gal.  hr.  Graduate  Milo  Bennett’s 
School.  No  bad  habits.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Russell  Richards,  915  E.  Chest¬ 
nut,  Olney,  Illinois. 

PUBLIC-INDUSTRIAL 

1  RELATIONS 

'  Fully-trained  newsman  now  in  PR 
:  seeks  job  with  top-fiight  firm  expand- 
1  ing  PR  program.  38,  college,  family. 
Box  1083.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  — 
Highly  recommended  to  run  your  com- 
IHising  room.  Age  33.  15  years  dailies. 
Chart  Area  2.  Bo.x  1103,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  OPERATOR. 
Far  Southeast  preferred — part  or  full¬ 
time.  Write:  P.  O.  Box  1147,  Boynton 
Beach.  Florida. 

Special  Editions 

"WE  DON’T  SCORCH  THE  EARTH” 
Nationwide-References 

Robert  Peck  Carmean  A  Associates 

P.  O.  Box  3362.  Austin  13,  Texas 

Photography 

LIKE  MOST  over-ambitious  people.  I 
eat.  sleep,  and  even  smell  like  creative 
photography.  I  desire  offset  printing 
(or  equal),  and  a  critical  editor.  Box 
978,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

'  CENTENNIAL  SESQUI,  PROGRESS 
Editions.  Ten  years’  experience.  Sin¬ 
cere;  will  produce  results.  College:  87. 

;  Box  1023,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAMERA  A  DARKROOM  KNOW¬ 
HOW  taught  on  your  premises.  Experi¬ 
enced  photo-journalist  joins  your  staff 
in  work.  Improve  methods,  quality, 
economy.  Box  1015,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  REVIEW  PAGE 
sold  to  new  and  non-regular  advertisers 
for  52  weeks — commission  basis 
LESTER  LAZARUS 

52  Cutler  St.,  Winthrop,  Maas. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIHCATION 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Self-Help  Program 


JAPAN-BOUND — At  the  Invitation  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  Japes, 
these  newsmen  went  by  Japan  Air  Lines'  Jet  Courier  to  Tokyo  recairth 
for  two-weeks  tour  to  report  on  changes  since  World  War  II:  Left  to 
right — Otto  Zausmer,  associate  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe;  Willlse 
Hobby  Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the  Houston  Post;  Royce  Brier,  Sas 
Francisco  Chronicle  columnist.  Peter  Edson,  NEA  Service,  joined  fk« 
group  in  Honolulu. 


The  Latin--4merican  aid  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  U.  S.  government 
with  its  emphasis  on  self-help 
reminds  us  of  a  non-govem- 
mental  aid  program  for  the 
press  of  this  hemisphere  that 
has  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  10  years.  We  speak  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  which  has  more  than  500 
members  in  Latin  America  and 
North  America  and  which  op¬ 
erates  a  sort  of  mutual  aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  press  completely 
independent  of  government. 

The  lAPA  is  best  known  for 
its  defense  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  hemisphere.  There 
are  probably  many  people  who 
are  unaware  of  its  other  activi¬ 
ties.  Having  just  returned  from 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
lAPA  board  of  directors  in 
Acapulco,  Mexico,  and  reading 
about  the  U.  S.  government’s 
program  for  Latin- American  aid 
it  struck  us  that  a  brief  review 
of  the  association’s  activities 
would  show  what  ordinary  citi¬ 
zens  can  do  in  this  area  if  left 
to  their  own  devices. 

♦  * 

Shortly  after  the  lAPA  was 
reorganized  10  years  ago  into 
its  present  form  it  had  an 
awards  committee,  a  scholarship 
committee,  a  technical  commit¬ 
tee,  a  committee  on  circulation 
auditing,  etc.  Today  all  of  these 
efforts  have  blossomed  into  ac¬ 
complished  fact. 

1.  About  five  years  ago  the 
Scholarship  Committee  was  in¬ 
corporated  separately  as  the 
lAPA  Scholarship  Fund,  Inc. 
It  started  to  raise  money  to 
grant  $2,500  scholarships  to 
Latin-American  journalists  for 
a  year’s  study  in  the  U.  S.  or 
Canada  and  to  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  journalists  for  a  year’s 
study  in  Latin-America.  Six 
more  of  these  scholarships  were 
granted  at  the  Acapulco  meeting 
bringring  the  total  to  51  that 
have  been  awarded.  Students 
from  practically  every  country 
in  the  hemisphere  have  been 
represented. 

2.  The  technical  committee, 
now  also  separately  incorporated 
as  the  lAPA  Technical  Center, 
has  just  completed  with  the  aid 
of  some  foundation  money  a 
survey  of  the  needs  of  the  press 
in  Latin-America.  Report^  to 
the  Acapulco  meeting  were  the 
preliminary  results  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  and  tentative  plans  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Graphic  Arts  Train¬ 
ing  Center  in  Latin  America 
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with  a  four  or  five-year  pro¬ 
gram  to  aid  the  press  there. 

3.  The  need  for  realistic  and 
truthful  circulation  information 
and  therefore  some  sort  of  an 
outside  auditing  system  for 
Latin  American  newspapers  was 
apparent  early  to  lAPA  mem¬ 
bers.  Their  efforts  in  this  field 
have  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Office  of  Certified  Circu¬ 
lation  which  although  still  un¬ 
der  lAPA  auspices  is  now  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  advertising 
agencies  and  advertisers  who  do 
business  with  Latin  American 
newspapers.  The  OCC,  modeled 
after  and  with  the  help  of  the 
ABC,  is  now  auditing  the  cir¬ 
culations  of  quite  a  few  news¬ 
paper  members  and  we  feel  con¬ 
fident  it  will  grow  in  size. 

4.  An  awards  program  was 
put  on  its  feet  by  a  grant  from 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  to  lAPA.  The  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Awards  are  comparable 
in  Latin  America  to  the  l^litzer 
Prizes  in  the  U.  S.  and  are  for 
similar  journalistic  endeavors. 
We  feel  sure  they  are  rapidly 
achieving  the  same  prestige. 

5.  Under  the  sponsorship  of 
lAPA  a  Spanish-English  dic¬ 
tionary  of  printing  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  terminology  has  been 
published  by  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  The  manuscript  was 
prepared  over  several  years  by 
William  Pepper  of  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Daily  Sun,  a  long¬ 
time  member  of  the  lAPA  board, 
and  is  the  only  reference  work 
of  its  kind  designed  to  facilitate 
understanding  of  technical  prob¬ 
lems  and  information  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

6.  Add  to  these  some  efforts 
of  individual  newspapers  which 
are  the  outgrowths  of  lAPA 
memberships:  Three  Latin 
American  newspapers  cooper¬ 
ated  in  sending  their  own  cor¬ 
respondent  to  Cuba  for  a  series 
of  articles;  The  Copley  Press 
has  provided  the  know-how  and 
the  manpower  upon  request  to 
help  a  couple  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  restyle  their 
pages;  El  Mundo  of  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  has  announced  it 
will  sponsor  the  establishment 
of  a  journalism  school  there  and 
has  the  endorsement  of  lAPA; 
several  newspapers  in  North 
and  South  America  cooperate  in 
the  exchange  of  reporters.  There 
are  probably  other  examples. 

*  * 

All  of  this,  plus  lAPA’s  best- 
known  activity  in  the  area  of 


freedom  of  the  press,  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  group  of  dedi¬ 
cated  people  on  an  annual 
budget  of  around  $55,000  from 
dues- paying  members.  (This 
does  not  include,  of  course,  con¬ 
tributions  for  scholarships, 
awards  or  for  the  technical  pro¬ 
gram.)  , 

ABC  Moves  to  Expand 
Latin  America  Report 

ABC  News  is  establishing  a 
news  bureau  in  Buenos  Aires, 
headed  by  Robert  N.  Lindley,  as 
the  first  step  in  increased  radio 
and  television  news  coverage  of 
Latin  America,  it  is  announced 
by  James  C.  Hagerty,  ABC  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  News, 
Special  Events  and  Public  Af¬ 
fairs. 

Mr.  Lindley  has  been  in 
Buenos  Aires  for  the  past  eight 
years. 

He  received  his  journalism 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  1948  before  taking 
graduate  study  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland. 
He  began  his  journalism  career 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  in  1952.  Two  years 
later  he  joined  United  Press  and 
was  assigned  to  Buenos  Aires. 


Charlayne  Hunter 
Chosen  As  Intern 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Miss  Charlayne  Hunter,  19, 
has  been  selected  as  a  summer 
intern  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Norman  Isaacs  announced 
this  week.  Miss  Hunter  will  be 
the  first  Negro  employed  on  the 
Times. 

Miss  Hunter,  a  resident  of 
Atlanta,  was  one  of  the  first  of 
her  race  to  enroll  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  where  she 
is  now  a  sophomore  in  the  Henry 
W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism. 
She  previously  attended  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit. 

• 

In  AMA  Science  Post 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  John  L.  Bach 
as  assistant  director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Scientific  Assmbly 
of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  newly-created  position, 
was  announced  this  week.  Mr. 
Bach,  who  was  formerly  with 
the  Chicago  bureau  of  the  A^ 
sociated  Press,  has  served  a! 
AMA  press  director  for  16 
years. 
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Big  News  Needs  Big  Type  Fast! 

Space  news  is  no  respecter  of  deadlines.  Rangemastcr  Model  35  Linotype 
is  your  one  perfect  way  to  get  big,  black  headlines  in  a  hurry,  ready  for  lock-up. 

The  secret  is  in  Rangemaster  35’s  unrivalled  main  magazine  capacity:  it’s 
35%  wider  than  standard.  You  can  set  through  normal  36-point  (condensed 
48)  without  side  magazines.  One  flip  of  a  mixing  lever  lets  you  change  type 
face.  Your  heads  and  decks  are  set  from  one  keyboard,  without  lost  motion! 

Underpinning  and  hand  distribution  are  eliminated  with  the  Model  35. 
Here’s  further  economy :  the  Rangemaster  35  is  the  world’s  best  machine  for 
setting  display  advertising— a/so  switches  to  fine  straight  matter  when  need¬ 
ed!  Get  the  whole  story  from  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer.  Or  write 
today  for  our  free  Rangemaster  Model  35 
booklet.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Edward  J.  Meeman  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar 


DEAN  OF  SCHIIM’S-HOWARD  KDITOHS.  Kd  Mt*eman  was  selected  by 
Scripps-Howard  to  found  The  Knoxville  News  in  1921.  Under  his  editorship, 
The  News  bought  out  its  40-year-old  competitor,  became  the  News-Sentinel, 
and  was  Knoxville's  leading  newspaper  when  he  left  in  1931,  to  become  editor 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  Meeman  started  with  The  Rvansville  Press 
at  18.  In  1957  the  Press-Scimitar  staff  honored  I]d  for  50  years  in  journalism. 
•And  last  year  Scripps-Howard  presented  him  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award. 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


A  newspaper  united  with  its  readers  in  a 
common  effort  can  accomplish  anything,  Ed 
.says.  He  neglects  to  credit  his  own  vigor 
and  vigilance,  which  during  a  time  of  domi¬ 
nation  by  a  dictatorial  political  machine, 
gave  the  people  a  fetirlessly  independent 
paper,  and  in  lff48  broke  the  grip  of  the 
machine. 

Shelby  forest  State  Park,  a  12.50()-acre 
preserve  only  a  few  miles  from  Memphis, 
was  a  Meeman  brainchild.  The  Pres.s-Scim- 


itar  .spearheaded  its  creation  in  lf)87.  Today 
it  is  the  mo.st  visited  of  Tennessee  state  parks. 

No  one  fought  more  brilliantly  for  the 
TVA  than  Ed.  When  TVA  needed  a  major 
city  to  balance  its  program,  the  Press- 
Scimitar  went  into  action— and  Memphians 
vote<i  to  make  Memphis  the  first  large  city 
to  enjoy  TVA  power.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  as  freedom,  vision,  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  have  flourished  in  Memphis,  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Press-Scimitar  hius  flourished  also! 


Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
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